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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


For ease of reference a uniform system of references has been adopted in the dictionary. 
The entries are arranged in alphabetical order and are in essay form. The word or words 
contained in the subject-headings are not repeated but are referred to by the initial letter 
or letters. Cross-references (shown by “q. v.”) are inserted only where they would help 
clarify the topic under consideration, not on every occasion when a person, place or event 
has an entry of its own elsewhere. Additional information is given in subject-headings (it is 
enclosed in brackets and preceded by the words "see also”). References to books, foreign 
words and expressions are given in italics as commonly used in Britain. References to 
works by classics of Marxism-Leninism are made to Collected Works of K. Marx and 
F. Engels and to Collected Works by V. I. Lenin and their individual works put out by 
Progress Publishers in English. 


A 


Abolition of the Exploiting Classes, the 
principal social task the proletariat fulfils 
in the course of the socialist revolution 
(q. v.) and during the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism (q. v); it is 
a major component of the total eradication 
of all classes and the building of a classless 
communist society. It involves expropria¬ 
tion, i. e. confiscation of the means of pro¬ 
duction from the exploiting classes and 
their transfer to public ownership. Engels 
wrote: “As soon as our Party is in possession 
of political power it has simply to expropri¬ 
ate the big landed proprietors just like the 
manufacturers in industry” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels , Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 3, p. 474). Hence A. E. C. is a socio¬ 
economic measure rather than the physical 
extermination of property-owners. To ter¬ 
minate the exploiters' existence as a class, 
they should be deprived not only of the 
means of economic domination, but also 
of political power and command positions 
in politics, ideology, culture, education and 
intellectual life. 

The socialist revolution faces the problem 
of abolishing two exploiting classes: capital¬ 
ists (kulaks included), and landowners, 
feudal lords, and latifundists. The numerical 
strength and influence of these exploiting 
classes are determined by the country’s 
socio-economic development on the eve of 
the revolution. The lower the development 
level of capitalism, the greater the power, 
influence and the numerical proportion of 
the class of landowners. In pre-revolutiona¬ 
ry Russia, the landowners comprised a 
special class, while in countries with more 
developed capitalism the class of feudal 
lords is bourgeoisiefied and, being closely 
allied with the bourgeoisie, in many 
respects intermingles and merges with it. 

The stages in the abolition of various 
sections of the exploiting classes depend 


primarily on which means of production 
and in what quantities are at their disposal. 
As a rule, the first to be confiscated is the 
large-scale property of landowners, latifun¬ 
dists, and capitalist monopolies (in the 
USSR, the Decree on Land abolished the 
landowners’ ownership of the land the day 
after the Revolution had triumphed, on 
8 November 1917); at the same time, or 
very soon, big private capitalist property 
is also expropriated. The property of medi¬ 
um- and small-scale capitalists in town and 
countryside (kulaks) is expropriated 
subsequently. The methods used to take 
private property away from the exploiters 
and turn it into public property vary, too: 
either confiscation (expropriation without 
compensation to former owners), or by 
redemption (with a certain compensation 
of its value). “Whether this expropriation 
is to be compensated for or not,” Engels 
wrote, “will to a great extent depend not 
upon us but the circumstances under which 
we obtain power, and particularly upon the 
attitude adopted by these gentry, the big 
landowners, themselves. We by no means 
consider compensation as impermissible in 
any event; Marx told me (and how many 
times!) that in his opinion we would get 
off cheapest if we could buy out the whole 
lot of them” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 474). 
Confiscation was practised in the USSR, 
primarily because of the resistance put up 
by the bourgeoisie; in Bulgaria, Hungary, 
the GDR, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
Czechoslovakia, and several other socialist 
countries a certain amount of compensation 
was paid to former owners for expropriated 
property. 

A. E. C. is carried out in the course of 
the working people’s class struggle against 
the exploiters, in accordance with the 
principle of “Who beats whom”. The 
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acuteness and fierceness of this struggle 
is largely determined by the strength of 
the resistance on the part of the overthrown 
classes, who sometimes hope to restore 
the old exploiting system. Because savage 
resistance was put up by the exploiters, 
in the USSR the class struggle launched 
against them was violent (see Violence). 
It was less vicious in the other socialist 
countries, so violence was resorted to on a 
smaller scale there to abolish the kulaks 
as a class. That was also in a large measure 
due to the fact that, by that time, the total 
might of socialism had grown noticeably 
and some experience had been gained in 
this sphere. Once the exploiting classes 
cease to exist, their representatives are 
free to join the ranks of the working people. 
The most zealous opponents of the new 
system emigrate to the capitalist countries 
(as they did from the USSR and several 
other countries) in order to continue their 
class struggle against the socialist countries; 
but many of those who stay behind are 
re-educated by the working class and be¬ 
come involved in socially useful activities. 
Lenin noted on this score: “As far as in¬ 
dividual capitalists, or even most of the cap¬ 
italists, are concerned, the proletariat has 
no intention of 'taking their last shirt from 
them’... has no intention of taking ‘every¬ 
thing’ from them. On the contrary, it in¬ 
tends to put them on useful and honourable 
jobs — under the control of the workers” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 24, p. 
429). Socialism provides a fine opportunity 
to engage in creative work for the benefit 
of society for those property-owners who 
show patriotism and loyalty to worker- 
peasant power, not to speak of sympathisers 
and progressive-minded elements from 
among the bourgeoisie (see also Class 
Struggle in the Transition Period from Cap¬ 
italism to Socialism; State Capitalism). 

Aesthetic Education is the creation and 
development of man's ability to perceive 
works of art and the aesthetic side of 
existence, that is, his ability to evaluate those 
phenomena as beautiful or ugly, lofty or 
mean, tragic or comical. 

The actual content of the objectives, 
principles and tasks of the A. E. of people 
has varied in different historical epochs, 
but it has always functioned as the cultiva¬ 


tion in man of the ability to proceed from 
certain aesthetic, and eventually social, 
ideals in the evaluation of realities. 

In socialist society, A. E. is part of the 
overall process of communist education 
(q. v.), exerting a purposeful influence 
on different sides of people’s intellectual 
life, intended to implant in them diversified 
aesthetic tastes, interests, attractions, needs, 
as well as an imaginative attitude towards 
reality, a genuinely humane attitude to¬ 
wards one another. People's labour is an 
important sphere of application for A. E. 
The task here is to stimulate each indiv¬ 
idual’s desire to improve his labour activity, 
develop his ability to feel the greatness 
and beauty of labour and its accomplish¬ 
ments. In this sphere A. E. cannot be 
abstracted or separated from the progres¬ 
sive development of society and labour 
processes. Hence, it is also important to 
instill a negative aesthetic attitude to wha¬ 
tever is repugnant in labour, to whatever 
interferes with man’s creative development. 
Yet another aspect of A. E. is the fostering 
of aesthetic views, feelings, and tastes 
related to man’s attitude to other people, to 
the evaluation of the human personality, 
to other people’s ways of life and behaviour. 

People’s aesthetic feelings, tastes, inter¬ 
ests, attractions, and requirements exert a 
strong influence on their behaviour, are 
projected into their actions, into their work 
carried out in keeping with their notions 
of what is beautiful, into their striving 
for perfection. Without this active, creative, 
and transformative feature, A. E. would be 
lopsided and abstract. More still, A. E. 
embraces people's attitude towards nature. 
It is one of its major goals to help each 
individual associate with nature as with 
an aesthetic value, teach him to enjoy 
nature, treat it sparingly, enhance its beauty 
and grandeur. 

One part of A. E. is artistic education. It 
fosters a love of art, an ability to appreciate 
the beauty of artistic values, a high standard 
of artistic requirement, aspirations and 
interests; it cultivates participation at least 
in one form of creative art, it awakens the 
artist in each individual. Without A. E. it 
would be impossible to develop artistic 
talents; moreover, it would be impossible 
for millions of readers, listeners, and 
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spectators to assimilate the riches created 
by art. Artistic education creates a fa¬ 
vourable intellectual atmosphere for the 
efflorescence of art, as it refines human 
feelings, and improves man’s creative abili¬ 
ties. 

A.E. does not intend to achieve a unifor¬ 
mity of aesthetic perceptions, feelings, re¬ 
quirements and preferences in all indivi¬ 
duals. Human individuality will, by all 
possible means, inject a great variety of 
attitudes within a genuinely aesthetic (not 
perverted) attitude towards reality and art. 
For example, the degree of aesthetic elation, 
its forms of expression, preferred interest 
in objects of aesthetic perception and ela¬ 
tion, in some or other varieties of genres 
or stylistic patterns in art may differ. 

A. E. contributes to refinement of the 
personality (see Harmonious Development 
of the Individual). The level of man’s 
aesthetic culture is closely linked to his 
intellectual, moral, and physical standards; 
it solidifies his views, enriches his feelings 
and emotions, and affects his overall beha¬ 
viour, his attitudes to other people; it plays 
a constructive role in the formation of a 
communist attitude to labour, in the refine¬ 
ment of behavioural culture and of life¬ 
styles. The greater the progress towards 
communism, the greater is the role of 
A. E., commensurate with the growing role 
of a set of aesthetic appraisals, views, 
feelings and preferences as factors deter¬ 
mining people’s behaviour and actions. 

Social conditions, association with na¬ 
ture, all types and forms of practical activ¬ 
ity, educational and other institutions, and 
the like, are all factors in the process of 
A. E. Labour is the foundation of A. E., 
not just because all the material and intel¬ 
lectual values are created by labour, but 
also because its process shapes aesthetic 
abilities, which are indispensable for the 
development of man’s intellectual aesthe¬ 
tic culture. School is important for the 
A. E. of the younger generation. The 
basic instrument of A. E. is art, which helps 
form multifaceted aesthetic attitudes to¬ 
wards various spheres of activity and eva¬ 
luate that activity in terms of certain 
ideals. Art refines people’s tastes and 
views, their aesthetic feelings and needs. 
Important for A. E. is Marxist-Leninist 


aesthetics, the science that studies the en¬ 
tire realm of aesthetic relations to the 
world, thereby contributing to the for¬ 
mation of the tasks and aims of 
A. E. and to determining the ways to ac¬ 
complish them. 

Agricultural Co-operation, association 
of peasant economies for joint crediting, 
the marketing of output, purchase of ma¬ 
chinery and other implements, and for 
the collective use of land and agricultural 
production. The content of co-operation 
is determined by the dominant social sys¬ 
tem in the country. Under capitalism, 
A. C. is an element of the system of mar¬ 
ket, private-property relations; under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (q.v.), when 
the means of production, sometimes in¬ 
cluding the land, are owned by society 
as a whole, the class nature of co-operation 
changes drastically. It helps the peasants 
go over to socialism, “by means that are 
the simplest, easiest and most acceptable 
to the peasant” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 33, p. 468). 

In the developed capitalist countries, 
A. C. emerged early in the 19th century, 
reflecting progressive trends in social de¬ 
velopment. Being subject to the general 
laws of the capitalist economy, however, 
it only emphasised the superiority of large- 
scale production over small, and promoted 
differentiation among the peasants. 

The major factors currently determining 
the development of peasant-and-farmer 
co-operation are the following: the forma¬ 
tion of an agrarian-industrial complex 
during the industrialisation of agricultural 
production, in which co-operation is striv¬ 
ing to occupy firm positions; a constant 
increase in state assistance through the di¬ 
rect and mediated financing of capital in¬ 
vestment, and the organisation of profes¬ 
sional training, scientific consultations and 
technical aid; and more vigourous penetra¬ 
tion of agriculture by monopoly capital. 

The merger of different forms of co-ope¬ 
ration, the setting up of regional and natio¬ 
nal co-operative centres and associations, 
and the emphasis on capitalist principles 
in co-operative activities are the trends most 
typical of the contemporary co-operative 
movement in the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries. 
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As the growing monopoly pressure 
makes opposition from the peasant masses 
more vigorous, A. C. may develop along a 
democratic road. Communist parties in de¬ 
veloped capitalist countries put forward 
the slogan of a united front with all co- 
operators (except for capitalists) engaged 
in the struggle against monopoly rule. 

In the economically backward coun¬ 
tries, A. C. appeared in the late 19th-early 
20th centuries. Here co-operatives were 
largely implanted by the relevant colonial 
powers, as a means to promote their own 
interests. At the same time, national co¬ 
operatives also began to emerge sponta¬ 
neously. 

At the stage of winning political inde¬ 
pendence, agrarian reforms carried out in 
the countryside played an important role in 
the implementation of co-operative forms of 
economy. Their nature and content exert¬ 
ed a definitive influence on A. C. In coun¬ 
tries where land reform was held back be¬ 
cause the big national bourgeoisie formed 
an alliance with imperialism and the land¬ 
owner-feudalist upper crust, co-operation 
promoted capitalist relations in the coun¬ 
tryside. In countries that have embarked 
on the non-capitalist path of development 
(q.v.), agrarian transformations are car¬ 
ried out in the interests of agricultural 
labourers, and co-operation becomes an 
important means of rallying together the 
rural working people and tackling politi¬ 
cal and socio-economic tasks. 

The theoretical principles behind social¬ 
ist co-operation were elaborated by Marx 
and Engels, who treated A. C. as a tran¬ 
sitional form from the capitalist to the 
socialised mode of production. They ad¬ 
vised that big capitalist farms be turned 
over for collective use and that small peas¬ 
ant holdings be united into co-operatives. 
Lenin, in turn, pointed out and substan¬ 
tiated concrete ways and means, as well as 
the conditions, for changing from indivi¬ 
dual peasant holdings to a large-scale col¬ 
lective production. 

According to Lenin’s co-operative plan, 
major conditions for socialist co-operation 
are a state of a proletarian dictatorship, 
public ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion, and an alliance between the proleta¬ 
riat and millions of small farmers. The 


co-operation of the peasant masses requires 
prolonged and painstaking efforts aimed 
at gradually attracting the peasants to the 
collective way of farming. Co-operation 
must be voluntary, the advantages of col¬ 
lective labour should be thoroughly ex¬ 
plained, and the socialist state should pro¬ 
vide financial and other assistance. Lenin 
said that the political significance of A. C. 
was that it made it possible “to learn to 
build socialism in practice in such a way 
that every small peasant could take part 
in it” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 
33, p. 468). 

State ownership of the land on a coun¬ 
try-wide scale created favourable condi¬ 
tions for A. C. in the USSR. In the first 
few years of Soviet power, simple forms of 
A. C. were the most widespread: crediting, 
supply and marketing. Later, simple pro¬ 
duction associations emerged (for the joint 
use of machines, land reclamation, seed¬ 
growing and stock-breeding), in which 
the land and the principal means of 
production remained in the hands of 
individual peasants, but elements of 
public ownership of the means of pro 
duction had already appeared. 

At the stage of large-scale collectivisa¬ 
tion, the most widespread forms of produc¬ 
tion co-operation were associations for the 
joint tilling of the land, agricultural artels 
and communes. The most acceptable form 
proved to be the agricultural artel, in 
which the main means of production were 
socialised, but personal plots, productive 
cattle and homes remained in individual 
use. Since 1933, this has become the dom¬ 
inant form of collective-farm production. 
The CPSU Central Committee resolution 
“On Further Development of Specialisa¬ 
tion and Concentration of Agricultural 
Production Based on Inter-Economy Co¬ 
operation and Agro-Industrial Integration” 
(1976) ushered in a new stage in agricul¬ 
tural co-operation. 

In the European People’s Democracies, 
agricultural co-operation had certain spe¬ 
cific features, one of the most important 
being retention of private ownership of the 
land. This engendered another peculiarity: 
a great number of transitional forms of co¬ 
operation. There have been three major 
types of agricultural co-operation in these 
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countries. In co-operatives of the first type, 
peasants only work together: they till the 
land jointly, but each of them reaps his own 
harvest from his own plot, or the harvest 
is distributed according to the size of the 
plot of land owned by each member of the 
association. In co-operatives of the second 
type, the main means of production are 
socialised, but the land is not, i.e. agricul¬ 
tural machines and implements, draught 
animals, etc. are common property; the 
larger part of the income is distributed 
among the co-operative members according 
to the quantity and quality of labour ex¬ 
pended, and the remaining part, according 
to the amount of land contributed to the co¬ 
operative. In the third type of co-opera¬ 
tive, all means of production are socialised, 
the land included, while the income is 
distributed according to labour inputs only. 
The latter type is widespread, for example, 
in Bulgaria. 

As co-operative forms of production 
organisation develop and become consoli¬ 
dated, more and more co-operatives pass 
from lower to the higher forms, in which all 
means of production are socialised. The 
state creates the conditions necessary for a 
socialist transformation of the countryside 
by rendering tremendous financial and 
technical assistance to co-operatives. So¬ 
cialist co-operation makes it possible to 
transfer the peasantry, which comprises a 
considerable part of the population, onto 
a socialist road, change their age-old indi¬ 
vidualistic consciousness, abolish the kulak 
class and raise the level of agricultural pro¬ 
duction. 

Alliance of the Working Class and the 
Peasantry is a special form of class co¬ 
operation between two labouring classes 
in the struggle to overthrow capitalism and 
build a communist society. Its emergence 
and strengthening are determined by 
the fundamental interests of these classes 
and represent an objective historical 
pattern. 

Marx and Engels believed that the com¬ 
ing revolutions would be successful pro¬ 
vided the proletariat’s action was supported 
by the peasantry (q.v.). Only then would 
“the proletarian revolution ... obtain that 
chorus without which its solo becomes a 
swan song in all peasant countries" 


(K. Marx, F, Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 11, p. 193). 

The alliance of the “peasant war” with 
the revolutionary working-class move¬ 
ment, referred to by Marx as a possibility, 
began to take shape during the 1905-07 
revolution in Russia and came fully into 
its own in the course of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution of 1917. Lenin con¬ 
sidered the emergence and strengthening 
of this alliance as a dialectical process that 
changes its content during the transition 
from one stage of the working people’s 
struggle for communism to the next. At 
the stage of the bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olution, the working class (q.v.) comes 
out together with the whole peasantry. At 
the stage of the socialist revolution (see 
Revolution, Socialist), its ally is “the 
broad mass of the semi-proletarian and 
partly also of the small-peasant population, 
who number scores of millions and con¬ 
stitute the overwhelming majority of the 
population” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 23, p. 307). Lenin emphasised that 
the alliance of the working class with the 
toiling peasants determines the fate of the 
revolution and following the revolution 
becomes the supreme principle of the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat (q.v.). 

The existence of an unbreakable alli¬ 
ance of these classes ensured the radical so¬ 
cial transformations that led to the victory 
of socialism and determined the entire de¬ 
velopment of the USSR. The alliance of 
the working class and collective-farm peas¬ 
antry stood the severe test of the Great 
Patriotic War waged by the Soviet people 
against nazi Germany. It made possible the 
major successes in the development of the 
national economy and culture and improve¬ 
ment of the people’s living standards. 

The foundation of the strengthening of 
the ties between workers and peasants and 
the economic basis of their alliance is the 
single social socialist property (q.v.). The 
closer cohesion of the working class and 
the collective-farm peasantry is determined 
by the gradual convergence of the forms 
of socialist property, in particular, a 
further concentration of collective-farm 
production and the higher level of so¬ 
cialisation of collective-farm and co-opera¬ 
tive property through expansion of inter- 
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collective-farm ties, creation of agra¬ 
rian-industrial associations, etc. (see 
Convergence and Fusion of the Forms 
of Socialist Property). In turn, the 
further development of socialist production 
and the building of the material and techni¬ 
cal base of communism, the improvement 
of relations between town and country 
(see Overcoming Differences Between 
Town and Country), industry and agri¬ 
culture, the state and collective-farm and 
co-operative sectors of production are only 
possible through an alliance of the working 
class and the co-operated peasantry. 

This alliance was further developed and 
strengthened in developed socialist society 
and continues to provide the socio-politi¬ 
cal foundation of the Soviet state. Art. 19 
of the 1977 Constitution of the USSR pro¬ 
claims: “The social basis of the USSR is 
the unbreakable alliance of the workers, 
peasants and intelligentsia.” This alliance 
is an important means for strengthening 
and developing socialist democracy (see 
Democracy, Socialist). Relying on the al¬ 
liance of the working class, collective- 
farm peasantry and intelligentsia, with 
the working class playing the leading 
role, the CPSU tackles political, eco¬ 
nomic, social, ideological and cultural- 
educative tasks at the present stage. They 
involve raising the efficiency of produc¬ 
tion and quality of everyday life in the 
countryside, the material well-being of ru¬ 
ral workers, fostering in them a commu¬ 
nist world outlook and a communist atti¬ 
tude to work. The alliance of the working 
class, collective-farm peasantry and peo¬ 
ple’s intelligentsia, given the leading role of 
the working class, has become a stable foun¬ 
dation for the new historical community 
that has taken shape in the USSR — the 
Soviet people (q. v.). Under the conditions 
of developed socialism, the alliance of the 
working class, collective-farm peasantry 
and intelligentsia serves as the basis for 
the social-political and ideological unity 
of society (q. v.), the friendship of the 
peoples of the USSR (see Friendship 
among Peoples) and is the fountainhead 
of Soviet patriotism. The principles of the 
alliance of the working class and the peas¬ 
antry that have stood the test of history 
undergo further development and have be¬ 


come the foundation for the building of 
a new society in other socialist countries. 
This alliance constitutes the core of a broad¬ 
er alliance of the working class with all 
non-proletarian working sections of socie¬ 
ty (see Middle Sections). The experience 
of the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries has confirmed the Marxist-Len- 
inist thesis that the alliance with the peas¬ 
antry is indispensable if the working class 
is to fulfil its historic mission: “the alliance 
of the workers and peasants is effected 
with difficulty, but ... at any rate it is the 
only invincible alliance against the capital¬ 
ists” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 
30, p. 134). The vital interests of each 
socialist country thus require the utmost 
consolidation of this alliance, a closer co¬ 
hesion of the peasants and the intelligent¬ 
sia around the working class and its mili¬ 
tant vanguard, the Communist Party. The 
Communist Party is the leading and guiding 
force of political co-operation between 
workers and peasants aimed at building 
a classless, communist society. 

Anarchism, a petty-bourgeois socio¬ 
political trend, its main principle being 
rejection of the state, of all political power 
in general, which is regarded exclusively 
as an organ of coercion (see Violence). 
Characteristic features of modern A. are 
rejection of political struggle within the 
framework of bourgeois democracy (q. v.) 
and denial of the need for dictatorship of 
the proletariat (q. v.). "Anarchism,” wrote 
Lenin, “denies the need for a state and 
state power in the period of transition from 
the rule of the bourgeoisie to the rule of the 
proletariat...” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 24, p. 49). 

A. emerged as a peculiar reflection — 
from the viewpoint of petty-bourgeois stra¬ 
ta and like-minded intelligentsia (q.v.) — 
of the rise, especially after the 17th-18th 
century bourgeois revolutions, of the role 
of the state in the life of society, the rise in 
the various means of political, judicial, mor¬ 
al and other kinds of oppression of the 
working people by the economically domi¬ 
nating and ruling bourgeois class, and as 
a protest against this strengthening of the 
machinery of political coercion. By expos¬ 
ing the formal character of equality (q.v.) 
under capitalism, by criticising bourgeois 
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democracy and the bourgeois state mainly 
for its tendency towards authoritarianism, 
which led to subjugation of the individual, 
A. came close to utopian socialism (q.v.). 
Being a form of social utopianism, how¬ 
ever, it took the idea of a stateless way of 
life to absurd extremes by denying any 
transitional stages from the society of 
bourgeois oppression to a society of gen¬ 
uine human freedom. 

The difference in principle between 
Marxists and anarchists was seen by Lenin 
first of all in that “the former, while aiming 
at the complete abolition of the state, recog¬ 
nise that this aim can only be achieved af¬ 
ter classes have been abolished by the so¬ 
cialist revolution, as the result of the estab¬ 
lishment of socialism, which leads to the 
withering away of the state. The latter want 
to abolish the state completely overnight, 
not understanding the conditions under 
which the state can be abolished” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 25, p. 
489). While insisting on the destruction of 
the state machinery, therefore, anarchists 
have no clear idea of what the proletariat 
will replace it with and how the latter will 
use its revolutionary power; they even deny 
that the revolutionary proletariat should 
exercise state power and the necessity of 
preparing the proletariat for revolution 
through use of the bourgeois state (see 
ibid.). 

In terms of theory, A. is eclectic. Its va¬ 
rious proponents have tried to rest their 
theoretical constructions on certain He¬ 
gel’s ideas, on diverse positivist theories 
and even on Marxism. Some ideologists 
of A. have been disrespectful or even ni¬ 
hilistic towards theory. 

A quite outright exposition of A. is pre¬ 
sented in the book Der Einziger und sein 
Eigentum by Max Stirner, a German pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois radical of the 1840s. He held 
that a social order of freedom could only 
be achieved as an order of free individuals, 
for society and the individual are locked in 
an irreconcilable contradiction. Proceed¬ 
ing from individualism, Stirner denied 
both the state and the struggle for a so¬ 
cialist transformation of society. 

At about the same time, the ideas of A. 
were being propounded by Pierre J. Proud¬ 
hon, a French petty-bourgeois socialist 
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who was responsible for the very term A. 
being introduced. (What Is Property?, The 
General Idea of the 19th Century Revo¬ 
lution, and others). Like Stirner, Proudhon 
came out against not only any state as an 
instrument of class oppression, but also 
against those socialist teachings that rec¬ 
ognised the importance of centralism for 
building a new society. At the same time, 
and in contrast to Stirner, Proudhon view¬ 
ed the future society as being based on an 
exchange of services, on agreement bet¬ 
ween small proprietors. Hence, a peculiar 
form of Proudhon’s petty-bourgeois utopia¬ 
nism —“mutualism”, i. e. a system of mutu¬ 
al benefits. This “synthesis of community 
and property” was nothing but an idealis¬ 
ed petty-bourgeois conception of equal 
property and fair exchange of products 
produced by private owners. 

In the 1860s, the ideas of A. were further 
elaborated by M. A. Bakunin, a Russian 
revolutionary who was active mostly in 
West-European politics. Marx and Engels 
were strongly critical of Bakuninism and A. 
in general. “Bakunin,” wrote Engels, “has 
a peculiar theory of his own, a medley of 
Proudhonism and communism. The chief 
point concerning the former is that it does 
not regard capital, i. e., the class antago¬ 
nism between capitalists and wage workers 
which has arisen through social develop¬ 
ment, but the state as the main evil to be 
abolished” (Marx, Engels, Selected Cor¬ 
respondence, p. 257). The activities of 
Bakunin and his followers showed clearly 
the inconsistency of A. as an ideology for 
a social movement. In a word, they preach¬ 
ed full anarchy, insisted on the free play 
of popular spontaneity, and denied the 
need for revolutionaries to organise a polit¬ 
ical party; but in fact, they set up a party 
of their own directed from a certain centre, 
and veered towards dictatorship. Thus, 
A. was turning into anti-democratic autho¬ 
ritarianism and even into “a beautiful mod¬ 
el of barrack-room communism"(Marx, 
Engels, Lenin, Anarchism and Anarcho- 
Syndicalism, p. 119). 

At the beginning of the 20tb century. 
Western Europe was swept by anarcho- 
syndicalism, which denies the guiding role 
of a political party in the working-class 
movement and regards not political strug- 
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gle, but trade-union activity as sufficient 
in itself for organising and emancipating 
the proletariat. 

In the Russian liberation movement, the 
ideas of A. did not gain much ground, 
though they did cause it some harm; on the 
whole, Narodism (see Populist Socialism), 
as Lenin said, could never dissociate itself 
from A. There was some revival of A. dur¬ 
ing the October Revolution in 1917 and 
the Civil War in 1918-20, in the course 
of which A. in Russia degenerated into a 
counter-revolutionary trend. 

The struggle against A. remains a neces¬ 
sary aspect of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties’ activities at the present time, as 
well. The experience of the modern class 
struggle shows that the activities of anar¬ 
chist groups, relying on neo-Trotskyite ad¬ 
venturist precepts (see Trotskyism ), can 
cause much damage to the organised work¬ 
ing-class and democratic movement. Left¬ 
ist demands and actions by modern anar¬ 
chists, who are not averse to slandering 
Communist Parties, objectively play a pro¬ 
vocative role, for they allow the ruling 
regimes to charge the whole mass move¬ 
ment for social progress with extremism 
and to use repressive means against it. 

Anti-communism, the militant ideology 
of imperialism, which expresses the inter¬ 
ests of monopoly capital in its struggle 
against the forces of socialism, democracy 
and progress, against the international 
working-class and communist movement, 
against the peoples fighting for their natio¬ 
nal liberation. 

A., as a reaction by the bourgeoisie and 
feudal aristocracy to the proletariat’s 
creation of its own class ideology, had ap¬ 
peared even before the scientific theory of 
socialism and communism came into being. 
In the mid-19th century, when Marx and 
Engels were working on the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party , communism was al¬ 
ready hounded by “Pope and Czar, Met- 
ternich and Guizot, French Radicals and 
German police-spies” (Marx, Engels, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 6, p. 481). Later on, 
with the growth of the working-class move¬ 
ment and spread of the theory of scientif¬ 
ic socialism, A. gained prominence in 
bourgeois ideology. Lastly, with the emer¬ 
gence of the world socialist system (q.v.). 


with the rise of the authority and influence 
of the socialist countries and socialist ideas 
across the world, A. has become the ideolo¬ 
gical basis of the policy of imperialist reac¬ 
tion. In the context of struggle between the 
two world systems, A. has become the of¬ 
ficial ideology of imperialist states. Today 
A. is seen in the political actions of imperia¬ 
list reaction, its economic efforts and 
broad engagement in the ideological 
struggle. A. is used to fuel jingoism, 
justify militarisation of the economy and 
the arms race, “prove” the need for milita¬ 
ry alliances and bases on foreign territo¬ 
ries, and finally, interfere in the internal 
affairs of economically weaker countries 
on the pretext of “defence against commu¬ 
nism”. 

A salient feature of A. is the striving 
to discredit the scientific theory of social 
development, that is Marxism-Leninism 
(q.v.). Proponents of A. are quite unprin¬ 
cipled in gathering together anything they 
can use to fight communism. They try to 
prove that Marxism-Leninism “is out of 
date” and its conclusions regarding the 
prospects for capitalism are divorced from 
reality because capitalism “has been trans¬ 
formed” into some kind of new society. 
They bandy about such phrases as “demo¬ 
cratically renewed capitalism” and the 
“welfare state”, they come up with theo¬ 
ries of the “middle class”, “managerial rev¬ 
olution”, etc., the purpose being to cam¬ 
ouflage the social antagonisms of modern 
capitalism. 

The changed balance of power between 
the two social systems in the international 
arena has told both on the theory and strat¬ 
egies of A. Frontal attacks have increas¬ 
ingly been replaced by large-scale ideolo¬ 
gical subversion aimed at disarming the 
forces of socialism and undermining their 
capacity to fight bourgeois ideology. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the theories of “convergence”, 
of “industrial and post-industrial society" 
are being propounded, alleging that social¬ 
ism and capitalism are merely two differ¬ 
ent ways to the same type of society, 
where these ways will converge. 

Being the ideology of extreme reaction, 
A. is wholly alien to the interests of the 
working people. Yet it still weights heavily 
on the public, especially in the imperialist 
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countries, where it is trumpeted by all the 
might of the mass media. 

The spreading of A. amongst the mas¬ 
ses is based not on theory, but on propa¬ 
ganda cliches called on to discredit the 
tenets of Marxist teaching and socialist 
practice. Accordingly, these anti-commu¬ 
nist cliches are fabricated to suit the “con¬ 
sumers”: intellectuals, workers, petty-bour¬ 
geois, clericals, etc. But with all the diver¬ 
sity of trends and approaches, all anti-com¬ 
munist precepts are based, first, on the lie 
that “communist imperialism” aims to 
“conquer the world” (the objective and 
inevitable change of socio-economic for¬ 
mations is thus presented as the result of 
the “evil will” and “intrigues” of Commu¬ 
nists); second, slanderous assertions that 
Communists are proponents of violence, 
that they are “sworn enemies of democra¬ 
cy”, that they do not want nor are able to 
stand by human dignity and freedom of 
the individual in the countries where they 
come to power; third, all sorts of inven¬ 
tions about communist atheism and “per¬ 
secution” of believers in socialist countries, 
aimed at setting religious working people 
against Communists. 

Modern A. can be overt and covert. The 
first stakes on the backwardness and pre¬ 
judices of the masses, plays on ignorance, 
racism, chauvinism and religious fanati¬ 
cism. The second masks its reactionary 
essence in the guise of science, and con¬ 
centrates its efforts not only on “refuting” 
Marxism, but also on revising and emas¬ 
culating its revolutionary content. It tries 
to speculate on such sentiments and aspi¬ 
rations of peoples as strivings for national 
independence, democracy, freedom of 
conscience, etc. 

The chief method of A. is falsification 
of Marxist-Leninist theory, of the policy 
and goals of Communist Parties, and slan¬ 
der of socialism. In their propaganda the 
ideologists of A. attempt to use the objec¬ 
tive difficulties encountered in the devel¬ 
opment of the new society, the unsolved 
problems of the theory and practice of 
building socialism and communism, as well 
as certain mistakes made by the Communist 
Parties in some countries. 

A variant of A., that bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists are now resorting to with increasing 


frequency, is anti-Sovietism, an attempt 
to distort the peace-loving foreign policy 
of the USSR (i. e. myth-making about the 
Soviet “military threat”), to distort and 
belittle Soviet achievements in the econo¬ 
mic and cultural spheres. Anti-Sovietism is 
also a tactical ploy designed to drive a 
wedge between the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, to foment discord with¬ 
in the international communist movement 
and weaken the influence of the world 
socialist system on the developing countries 
(q.v.). 

The struggle against A. demands of 
Communists clearly defined tactics, distin¬ 
guishing between organised A., which serves 
imperialism, and the prejudices of mis¬ 
led people. Regarding the latter, Commu¬ 
nists engage in extensive explanatory work, 
seeking popular unity in the struggle for 
peace (q. v.) and against the power of the 
monopolies. This unity is necessary and 
possible because the struggle against A. 
concerns not only Communists. It is joined 
by all those who come out honestly and 
consistently in defence of democracy, na¬ 
tional independence and peace. To counter 
A. means not only exposure of bourgeois 
conceptions but also creative development 
of Marxist-Leninist theory, profound elabo¬ 
ration of the problems encountered in the 
building socialism and communism, and in 
modern social development as a whole 
(see also “Deideologisation”, Theory of; 
Quality of Life Concepts; Convergence 
Theory; “Post-Industrial Society”, the 
Theory of; “Human Relations”, the Doc¬ 
trine of). 

Armed Insurrection, a form of the class 
struggle, an open armed action taken by 
certain classes or social forces against the 
existing political power. It is mostly a com¬ 
ponent part of a revolution; it starts when 
the ruling classes apply violent repressions 
in an attempt to retain power. 

After studying the experience gained by 
the working class in its armed struggle 
against the bourgeoisie, Marx and Engels 
emphasised that the bourgeois state power 
with its political bodies, relying on the army, 
police and gendarmerie, is an instrument 
of violence applied by the bourgeoisie 
against the working people, a mighty mate¬ 
rial force that can only be crushed by the 
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organisation and revolutionary onslaught 
of the working class, including by arms, 
against the bourgeoisie. “The weapon of 
criticism cannot, of course, replace criti¬ 
cism by weapons, material force must be 
overthrown by material force” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 182). 

Marx and Engels saw A. I. as an art gov¬ 
erned by the following rules: it should not 
be started before the situation is objectively 
ripe for it; even if it is so, the insurrection 
should be thoroughly prepared; once it has 
started, determined action should be taken 
and an offensive launched, for “the de¬ 
fensive is the death of every armed rising”; 
it is necessary to score a success, even if 
a very small one, every day, and to “keep 
up the moral ascendant” (K. Marx, F. En¬ 
gels, Collected Works, Vol. 11, p. 86). 

In the new historical situation, Lenin 
firmly opposed the opportunists of the Sec¬ 
ond International (q. v.), who maintained 
that an A. 1. staged by the people could not 
win given the present level of military 
technology and organisation in bourgeois 
armies; they thus disarmed the working class 
facing an armed bourgeoisie. Lenin also 
sharply criticised putschists and all kind 
of gamblers who thought that an A. I. could 
be started at any moment, irrespective of 
whether there were objective conditions 
for it and whether the masses had been 
prepared for it (see Revolutionary Adven¬ 
turism). Lenin stressed that, for a popular 
A. I. to take place, a revolutionary situa¬ 
tion (q. v.) should exist. “To be successful, 
insurrection must rely not upon conspiracy 
and not upon a party, but upon the advanc¬ 
ed class. That is the first point. Insurrec¬ 
tion must rely upon a revolutionary up¬ 
surge of the people. That is the second point. 
Insurrection must rely upon that turning- 
point in the history of the growing revolu¬ 
tion when the activity of the advanced 
ranks of the people is at its height, and 
when the vacillations in the ranks of the 
enemy and in the ranks of the weak, half¬ 
hearted and irresolute friends of the revo¬ 
lution are strongest. That is the third point. 
And these three conditions for raising 
the question of insurrection distinguish 
Marxism from Blanquism.” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 26, pp. 22-23.) 
An A. I. also requires a revolutionary army 


to be formed by the armed working people 
and led by their organised vanguard con¬ 
tingents. The formation of such an army is 
a difficult, complicated and prolonged pro¬ 
cess. Lenin also focused serious attention 
on preparing the masses for an A. I. and 
the A. 1. itself. The task had three aspects: 
political, military-technical and tactical, 
and organisational. The first involved a 
painstaking explanation to the workers and 
peasants, both by legal and illegal means, 
of the government’s anti-popular policies; 
slogans were to be put forward that would 
lead the masses to an A. I.— about the con¬ 
fiscation of the landowners' land and its 
distribution among the peasants through 
peasants' committees, about the introduc¬ 
tion of an eight-hour working day, etc.; 
extensive explanatory work was to be con¬ 
ducted in the army and the navy to win 
them over to the side of the people. The 
military-technical and tactical preparation 
consisted in acquiring arms, training the 
people to use them, etc. And finally, orga¬ 
nisational preparation implied the forma¬ 
tion of armed detachments, the setting up 
of district and city headquarters for leading 
the insurrection, and the elaboration of a 
plan for preparing and carrying it out. 

The A. I. of 1917 in Russia was led by 
the Soviets of Workers’, Peasants’ and Sol¬ 
diers’ Deputies, with Bolsheviks at the head, 
both in the centre and locally; the proleta¬ 
riat’s victory over the bourgeoisie and the 
establishment of a dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat (q. v.) were ensured by implement¬ 
ing Lenin’s plan for an A. I. 

Following World War II old reactionary 
governments were overthrown (by armed 
forces at home or with the assistance of the 
Soviet Army), and democratic govern¬ 
ments of the united anti-fascist, anti¬ 
imperialist national or patriotic fronts were 
set up, which made it possible for the pop¬ 
ular-democratic revolutions in several 
countries of Europe and Asia to develop 
peacefully as they passed from a democrat¬ 
ic to a socialist stage. Speaking about the 
importance of A. 1. for the working-class 
struggle for power, Lenin emphasised that 
the working class’s initiative is displayed to 
the full during it: it completely disregards 
all bourgeois laws; moreover, it violates 
and renounces them, and imposes its own 
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will upon the bourgeoisie by force of arms. 
Revolutionary transformations are there¬ 
fore effected quickly and in a radical way 
during an A. I. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin regarded A. I. 
as a means for the proletariat and its allies 
to take power; they did not, however, ex¬ 
clude the possibility of the proletariat win¬ 
ning power peacefully. This is of special 
importance in the contemporary situation, 
when the balance of power between the 
two world systems has changed (see Peace¬ 
ful and Non-Peaceful Forms of the 
Transition to Socialism). 

Atheist Education, a special kind of pub¬ 
lic education designed to instill a scientific 
and materialist world outlook and help 
overcome religious prejudices. As an integ¬ 
ral part of the communist education (q. v.) 
of the masses, A. E. plays an important role 
in the education of the new man, the 
bearer of progressive Marxist-Leninist 
ideology, free from the negative vestages 
of the past and a firm atheist. 

Under socialism, religion loses its deepest 
roots, which grew within the class-antago¬ 
nistic society in the course of social and 
national oppression. Thus, the objective 
conditions emerge for overcoming religion. 
Yet, this does not mean that religious pre¬ 
judices disappear by themselves. Helped by 
tradition, the church and sectarian orga¬ 
nisations, as well as by the low cultural 
level of a certain part of the population, 
religious beliefs show great vitality. That 
is why, along with socio-economic trans¬ 
formations, goal-oriented educational work 
is needed to overcome religion. 

A. E started in the very first years of 
Soviet power with separation of the church 
from the state and the school from the 
church, and grew in scope with the rising 
cultural level of the working people. Guided 
by Lenin’s instructions on the ways to 
overcome religious prejudices, on the 
contents and forms of scientific and atheist 
instruction under socialism, the CPSU put 
forward a concrete programme of ideologi¬ 
cal struggle against religion. Adoption of 
important party decisions on scientific and 
atheist instruction, development of a mass 
atheist movement, broad dissemination of 
atheism conducted by publishers, maga¬ 
zines, newspapers and other mass media 


have contributed to religion being abandon¬ 
ed by the overwhelming majority of the 
country’s population. Today, the fostering 
of a scientific and materialist world outlook 
in Soviet people is at the core of the 
Communist Party’s educational work. The 
extensive system of A. E. that has been set 
up in the USSR is an important integral 
part of ideological work as a whole. It is 
intended for all groups of the population, 
taking account of their varied cultural and 
demographic characteristics. An important 
goal of A. E. is the drawing of believers and 
"waverers” into active production, political, 
social and cultural activities. Daily partici¬ 
pation in the life of a work collective 
helps a person to realise his role in society, 
strengthen the principles of collectivism 
and norms of communist morality. A. E. is 
carried on not only within work collectives, 
but also in residential areas, where it is 
directed primarily at those not engaged in 
production (pensioners, housewives). A.E. 
includes mass forms for spreading atheist 
information (lectures, talks, question-and- 
answer sessions, topical gatherings), and 
individual work with believers, as well as 
the use of the mass media and cultural and 
educational facilities (palaces of culture, 
clubs, libraries, etc.). Lenin emphasised that 
the masses should be given “the most varied 
atheist propaganda material, they (the 
masses] should be made familiar with facts 
from the most diverse spheres of life, they 
should be approached in every possible 
way, so as to interest them, rouse them 
from their religious torpor, stir them from 
the most varied angles and by the most 
varied methods, and so forth” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 33, P. 230). Along 
with criticism of religious ideology and 
propagation of scientific and materialist 
views, A. E. also employs various emotional 
and psychological ways of disseminating 
atheism. These include, above all, the 
creation and introduction of new civil rites 
intended to satisfy the moral and aesthetic 
needs of the population, strengthen com¬ 
munist ideals and help replace religious 
ceremonies and rites. The effectiveness of 
A. E. largely depends on a differentiated 
approach to the different groups of the 
population and a combination of A.E. with 
other forms of education. Since the aim 
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of A.E. is not only to criticise religious 
ideology and beliefs, but also instill scienti¬ 
fic and materialist views and norms of 
communist morality, it is necessary to rely 
in A.E. on the achievements of modern 
science and the realities of communist 
construction (see also Collectivism; Com¬ 
munist Morality). 

Authority, the influence of a person or 
social institution based on recognition of 
their functions of control or special knowl¬ 
edge, experience or moral virtue. The 
emergence of A. as a distinct form of 
public relations is connected with the de¬ 
velopment of social practice, with the need 
to organise and guide people’s collective 
activities. “Whoever mentions combined 
action,” wrote Engels, “speaks of organisa¬ 
tion; now, is it possible to have organisation 
without authority? ... On the one hand, a 
certain authority, no matter how delegated, 
and, on the other hand, a certain subordina¬ 
tion, are things which, independently of all 
social organisation, are imposed upon us 
together with the material conditions under 
which we produce and make products 
circulate.” (Marx, Engels, Lenin, Anar¬ 
chism and Anarcho-Syndicalism, pp. 101, 
102-03.) 

In the course of history A. changes its 
forms and spheres of action. In primitive 
society, with no classes or state, A. was 
mainly of a moral nature and based on the 
real abilities and know-how of the com¬ 
mune’s members and their real appraisal. 
With the division of society into classes and 
emergence of the state, A. becomes a politi¬ 
cal category that no longer expresses trust 
in the knowledge and abilities of certain 
people, but the relations of domination 
and subordination connected with the 
economic and political privileges of certain 
classes. The subject of A. is no longer a 
person with his or her personal merits, 
but wealth and political power. In the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, A. was sanctified by religion and 
the idea that power comes from God. Under 
capitalism, A. is an expression of the power 
of capital and is not averse to demagoguery, 
myth-making and deception of the masses. 

The working-class movement comes up 
with a new idea of A., which acquires 
a developed form in socialist society. Under 
socialism, A. is the consequence of a per¬ 


son’s or social institution’s conscientious 
attitude to work and real merits. In social¬ 
ist society, real A. is enjoyed by a leader 
whose official power (formal A.) is sup¬ 
plemented by a high personal standing in 
the collective (personal A.). Not only a 
leader, but also a rank-and-file member 
of a collective can be vested with A., the one 
who expresses most fully the collective's 
norms, standards and values. Since, under 
socialism, strict control is still necessary 
over the amount of labour and the amount 
of consumption, the political functions of 
A. are retained. Petty-bourgeois individua¬ 
lism, which comes out against any A., 
against any state, under the banner of 
freedom of the individual, has always been 
hostile to Marxism. Marx, Engels and 
Lenin resolutely opposed anarchism 
(q. v.) with its rejection of state power and 
exposed its harmful effect on the working- 
class movement. They stressed that it is 
the Communist Party, the workers’ state, 
its authoritative leaders and institutions 
that must head the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the struggle for socialism and com¬ 
munism. 

During the gradual development of so¬ 
cialist into communist society, A. will under¬ 
go certain changes that are connected, 
first of all, with a change in the nature 
of production and the content of labour. 
When classes disappear and labour becomes 
man's first necessity, the state will wither 
away and, consequently, the political func¬ 
tion of A., too. But since combined action 
demanding organisation is bound to per¬ 
sist, no individual will ever be able to 
master the whole sphere of human knowl¬ 
edge, so there will always be specialists in 
certain fields, which means human relations 
will include relations of A. in a particular 
field of human activity. 

Automation, application in the mechan¬ 
ised production of equipment, devices and 
instruments that free man from the control 
of machines and provide for production 
processes without direct human participa¬ 
tion and solely under the worker’s supervi¬ 
sion. Of automatic machinery Marx wrote 
as follows: “As soon as a machine executes, 
without man’s help, all the movements 
requisite to elaborate the raw material, 
needing only attendance from him, we have 
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an automatic system of machinery, and one 
that is susceptible of constant improvement 
in its details.” (K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, 
p. 360.) 

A. is an integral part and result of the 
scientific and technological revolution 
(q. v.) and leads to profound changes in the 
productive forces and, through them, in 
the relations of production and the intellec¬ 
tual life of society. A. allows a sizeable 
increase in the technical and economic 
effectiveness of production: a manyfold 
reduction in the number of workers, savings 
of raw materials, enhancement of labour 
productivity, and improvement of the quali¬ 
ty of manufactured products. A. paves the 
way for introducing science and scientific 
organisation of labour in production. 
A. began on a mass scale back in the 1930s, 
when ordinary machines began to be 
equipped with programmed control devices 
(copying machines, electric devices with 
perforated cards, photo-cells, etc.), and 
has attained great scope since the 1950s 
with the construction and use of computers. 
The main prerequisites for A. are as fol 
lows: (1) a high level of electrification, 
which permits the use of complex electronic 
control devices; (2) mechanisation of all 
operations in a production cycle; (3) scien¬ 
tific elaboration of a production process, 
including a mathematical description of it; 
(4) the mass and batch nature of produc¬ 
tion. A. is developing alongside mechanisa¬ 
tion. A higher stage of A. is achieved in 
cybernetic machines which, in principle, 
can work according to an unlimited number 
of programmes. Automatic machinery in 
the true sense is an intermediary stage 
between ordinary machines and cybernetic 
machinery. 

A., a potent contributor to further 
socialisation of production, calls for better 
relations of production. It leads to changes 
in the economic structure (a higher ratio 
of new industries), in the social division 
of labour (greater specialisation of produc¬ 
tion), and in the structure of the working 
class (a higher number of skilled workers). 
In socialist countries, A. consolidates public 
property and makes for improved socialist 
relations of production. Under capitalism, 
A. promotes the growth of monopoly, makes 
for an unbalanced economy, and aggravates 


social conflicts and contradictions. The 
main consequence of A. — savings on la¬ 
bour — leads, under capitalism, to a marked 
rise in unemployment. In socialist coun¬ 
tries, A. calls for systematic programmes 
for retraining workers, and brings about 
considerable changes in the cultural and 
technical education of workers. A. helps 
improve the education system and raise 
the nation’s cultural level. 

Bourgeois and reformist ideologists often 
go to extremes in considering the social 
problems of A. Some paint frightening 
pictures of the future in the belief that 
mankind is nearing an age of robot rule. 
Gxtrapolising the vices of A. in capitalist 
countries, they call it a “road to disaster”. 
Others preach apologetic and technocratic 
views, predicting a “better deal” for all 
in an “automated” capitalist society. 
Right-wing socialists in a number of 
countries interpret bourgeois theories on 
the “general usefulness” of A. as meaning 
that A. makes it possible for capitalism to 
be “transformed” into socialism of its own 
accord, without a social revolution. In 
reality, A. in capitalist society strengthens 
the material prerequisites for its revolution¬ 
ary transformation into a socialist society. 
Under socialist conditions, A. is an impor¬ 
tant means for accomplishing the gradual 
transition of developed socialism into full 
communism. It provides the material basis 
for overcoming the substantial differences 
between intellectual and physical labour 
and for bringing about communist labour. 

B 

Basic Principle of Communism, the 
principle “From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs”— 
expresses the complete social equality inher¬ 
ent in communist society, the demands 
made by that society on its members and the 
nature of the distribution of material and 
intellectual wealth. 

The B.P.C. requires that each member of 
society works to the best of his abilities 
and takes an active part in running the 
life of society, continuously educates himself 
culturally and theoretically and voluntarily 
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observes the rules of communist community 
life. These requirements become feasible 
because work under communism ceases to 
be a duty or a means for earning a living, 
and becomes a primary vital requirement 
(see Labour, Communist). 

Communist society will ensure the social 
equality of all its members and thereby will 
create equal opportunities not only for the 
formation, but also for the most expedient, 
both for society and the individual, appli¬ 
cation of their capabilities. Engels wrote 
that communism "... allows all members of 
society to develop, maintain and exercise 
their capacities with maximum universali¬ 
ty” (F. Engels, Anti-Diihring , p. 239). The 
capabilities themselves will also profoundly 
change, diversify and improve. Above all, 
man’s work skills will develop. Completely 
automated work will become creative, 
interesting, and not taxing physically. Nar¬ 
row specialisation will cease to exist; the 
free change of vital activity will become 
possible. The capabilities of the individual 
as a citizen or public figure will be more 
sophisticated. Communist social self- 
government (q. v.) which will take over 
from the state, will provide the basis for 
developing people's organising abilities. 
They will be relieved from the mundane 
job of earning a living or seeking personal 
material gain, of the load of the mentality 
of the past, and this will result in an 
unprecedented flourishing of their intellec¬ 
tual abilities and potential. Relieved from 
everyday, often tedious, time- and effort¬ 
consuming material anxieties, each indivi¬ 
dual will have free time (q. v.) for sharing 
actively in social life, for researching into 
science and technology, literature and art, 
for improving himself morally and physi¬ 
cally; his dignity will grow immeasurably as 
the creator of unprecedented material and 
intellectual values, of new social relations. 
While requiring that each member of 
society work to the best of his abilities, the 
B.P.C. (and this is its qualitative difference 
from the basic principle of socialism, 
q. v.) presumes complete satisfaction of 
reasonable material and intellectual needs 
in the context of a high level of develop¬ 
ment of social production (see Material 
and Technical Base of Communism). 

The communist principle of distribution 


has nothing to do with asceticism or level¬ 
ling out human needs and interests, as the 
opponents of scientific communism would 
have people believe. It establishes equality 
of opportunity and the potential for their 
materialisation rather than equality of 
needs. Differences in age and sex, activities 
and localities, biological and psychological 
specifics, abilities, inclinations, and interests 
will remain under communism; human 
needs cannot be identical. 

Man’s needs become more sophisticated 
as communism is being built; so do the 
means for satisfying them. Communist 
society, as Engels wrote, will “...create new 
needs and at the same time the means to 
satisfy them” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collect¬ 
ed Works , Vol. 6, p. 352). The needs of 
a member of communist society will become 
very sophisticated and multi-faceted, but 
they will not be excessive or whimsical; 
they will be the reasonable needs of a 
healthy, in all senses, and harmonically 
developed man. The needs whose satisfac¬ 
tion improves the individual’s physical and 
intellectual qualities are defined as reason¬ 
able. In his State and Revolution, Lenin 
derided the idea of communism as a society 
where everyone obtains everything without 
working at all. He noted that, together with 
high productivity of labour, communism 
needs a new consumer, different from the 
Philistines who “are capable of damaging 
the stocks of public wealth ‘just for fun’, 
and of demanding the impossible” (V. I. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p.474). 
The fostering of reasonable, healthy 
needs is a necessary condition for the 
B.P.C. to materialise. It is important to 
manufacture those things and to involve 
people in those forms of activity that would 
develop needs and interests compatible 
with the high communist ideals. It 
is important to teach everyone not 
only how to make reasonable use of 
the public wealth, but also how to 
create this wealth, or how to contribute 
to the best of one’s abilities to socially useful 
work (see also Harmonious Development of 
the Individual). 

Basic Principle of Socialism, the principle 
“From each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his work”— charac¬ 
terises the nature of socialism, the social 
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relations under it, and the specifics of the 
distribution of material and spiritual 
wealth in socialist society. 

According to this principle, all members 
of society have an equal duty to work and 
increase the public wealth, and enjoy the 
same right to receive from society means of 
livelihood, according to the quantity and 
quality of their labour. While declaring 
labour compulsory for all able-bodied 
people, socialist society guarantees work for 
everyone of them under the law. “Citizens 
of the USSR have the right to work (that 
is, to guaranteed employment and pay in 
accordance with the quantity and quality 
of their work, and not below the state-estab¬ 
lished minimum), including the right to 
choose their trade or profession, type of 
job and work in accordance with their 
inclinations, abilities, training and edu¬ 
cation, with due account of the needs 
of society” (Constitution of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Art. 40). 
This constitutes a major difference 
between socialism and capitalism, which is 
constantly cursed by unemployment. 

The objective of socialist production is 
the ever fuller satisfaction of material and 
cultural needs of the working people. 
Socialist production cannot provide abun¬ 
dance of the means of livelihood or satisfy 
the needs of all society members completely. 
Hence the need to take stringent stock of 
labour and consumption. The quantity and 
quality of labour is the measure of the 
satisfaction of needs under socialism. The 
satisfaction of the needs of each working 
person is in proportion to the extent of his 
labour activity and contribution to the 
public wealth. He who works more and 
better receives more. This order of things 
creates a personal material interest to 
improve one’s skills, enhance one's abilities, 
actively contribute to production, increase 
the quantity and upgrade the quality of 
output. Since everyone works in a collective 
rather than alone (in an industrial or 
agricultural enterprise, an agricultural 
producer co-operative, etc.) the measure 
of one’s contribution and, consequently, 
the measure of the satisfaction of one’s 
needs are largely dependent on the contri¬ 
bution made by the collective. Therefore, 
the B.P.S. provides collective as well as 


personal material incentives. In creating 
the basis for unity of interests of the 
individual, collective, and all society, the 
B.P.S. also gives rise to non-material labour 
incentives, such as a sense of duty to society, 
collective or public recognition of labour, 
etc. (see Material and Moral Incentives). 

The B.P.S. not only stimulates labour and 
social activity, it also fosters a communist 
attitude towards labour, consolidates soci¬ 
alist discipline (q. v.) and organisation, 
and serves as an important tool in combating 
parasitism. 

Under socialism every working person 
receives from society what he gives to it, 
minus the fraction that is channelled for 
the needs of society as a whole (expansion 
of socialist reproduction, defence, etc.). 
In the distribution of the fraction received 
by the members of society, however, there 
is still inequality, because the principle of 
equal pay for equal work means application 
of the same yardstick to different people. 
Since people differ in skills, family size, 
and attitude towards work they receive 
different incomes. 

The B.P.S. is incompatible with the petty- 
bourgeois principle of egalitarian distri¬ 
bution (q. v.), which undermines material 
incentives and hinders development and 
improvement of man’s abilities, improve¬ 
ment of his professional skills and general 
education, and facilitates dependent men¬ 
tality. The working class rejects crude 
egalitarian communism (q. v.), which 
denies human personality and the entire 
world of culture and civilisation. The B.P.S. 
embodies the tremendous achievements of 
socialist society, such as the domination of 
public property and the absence of exploi¬ 
tation, the equal opportunity and duty of 
all members of society to work and receive 
equal pay for equal work, etc. On the 
other hand, the principle reflects a certain 
historical immaturity of socialism, asso¬ 
ciated with the level of production develop¬ 
ment and the ensuing actual inequality in 
distribution. This leads to certain const¬ 
raints on meeting the needs of all society’s 
members and on the enhancement and man¬ 
ifestation of their abilities. Thus, a well-to- 
do person stands a better chance of receiv¬ 
ing an education and general develop¬ 
ment. Townspeople have certain advantages 
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over villagers, this being traceable to the 
differences in the nature of their work and 
in cultural and everyday conditions. Women 
who, as a rule, spend much more time and 
effort caring for the welfare and education 
of children have fewer opportunities than 
men for forming and enhancing their 
abilities. Not all society's members have 
opportunities for systematic scientific or 
artistic creative activities. In addition, the 
choice of work is often still dictated by 
material considerations (wages, accom¬ 
modation, etc.), rather than vocation. 

As the communist society is built, 
qualitative changes in industrial processes 
and in social relations, and the develop¬ 
ment of the individual make the conditions 
ripe for the B.P.C. to give way for the basic 
principle of communism (q. v.). 

Bourgeoisie, the dominating, exploiting, 
ruling class of capitalist society. “By 
bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern 
Capitalists, owners of the means of social 
production and employers of wage-labour” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, Collected Works , Vol. 
6, p. 482). Having arisen deep within feudal 
society as the exponent of a more progres¬ 
sive capitalist mode of production, the 
bourgeoisie came to power through revolu¬ 
tions from the 16th to the first half of the 
19th centuries in most countries of Western 
Europe and in the USA; in some other 
countries (Austria-Hungary, Russia, Ja¬ 
pan) it came to power in the second half 
of the 19th and the beginning of the 
20th centuries. With the transition of capi¬ 
talism to imperialism (end of the 19th 
century) and then to state-monopoly capi¬ 
talism (approximately since the First World 
War) and with the appearance of the prole¬ 
tariat on the historical stage, the role of B. 
in society has changed radically (see also 
Imperialism; State-Monopoly Capitalism). 
“From a rising and progressive class the 
bourgeoisie has turned into a declining, 
decadent, and reactionary class. It is quite 
another class that is now on the upgrade on 
a broad historical scale" (V. 1. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 21, p. 149). The struggle 
of a progressive class (the proletariat) 
against a reactionary one (the bourgeoisie) 
constitutes the substance of the modern 
epoch (q. v.), which is mankind’s transition 


from capitalism to socialism. 

In this struggle, the proletariat and its 
Marxist-Leninist parties take account of the 
changes and shifts that are taking place 
within B. at the present time. The concent¬ 
ration and centralisation of production have 
ruined a lot of small, middle and some big 
capitalists, thus reducing the proportion of 
B. in the gainfully employed population 
and the entire population in the capitalist 
countries. B. makes up approximately from 
1 to 3 per cent of the employed population 
in the developed capitalist countries. Having 
turned from an erstwhile rather numerous 
class into a superconcentrated, scanty, 
ruling elite, B. has strengthened its econo¬ 
mic and political positions in society. As 
different forms of state-monopoly capital¬ 
ism developed and the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution advanced, B. became 
stratified. Small capitalists constitute a 
stratum — the biggest in number and the 
smallest in power — of owners of small 
industrial and commercial firms and ser¬ 
vice enterprises, as well as the agricultural 
bourgeoisie, exploiting a small number of 
wage-labourers (from 4 to 50). Some 
ruined small capitalists join the petty-bour- 
geoisie, who live by their own labour, 
or become employees. The middle B. 
includes owners of bigger enterprises 
(employing from 50 to 500 workers). The 
big B. employs thousands of wage workers, 
while the scanty monopoly B.— the tycoons 
of trusts, corporations and banks — in fact 
exploit the toiling people not only of their 
countries, but of other countries too. The 
leading position within the state-monopoly 
B. is held by the financial oligarchy — the 
proprietors of major industrial, bank, 
insurance, transport and commercial 
monopolies. This part of the B. holds the 
key positions in the economic and poli¬ 
tical life of the capitalist countries. In 
fact, it determines the domestic and foreign 
policy of the capitalist states in its own 
interests and is mainly to blame for the 
social hardships of the working people. 
Many small, middle and some big 
capitalists have virtually become sub¬ 
contractors of monopolies and have lost 
their independence. All this, coupled with 
the unequal distribution of profits, increases 
the gap between the interests of the monop- 
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oly B. and those of the non-monopoly B. 
The financial oligarchy and the monopo¬ 
listic top layer, which on many issues loses 
the support of small and middle capitalists, 
join ranks with, or often even include in 
their ranks, big landowners, latifundistas, 
managers, bourgeois politicians, party and 
trade-union bosses, high government offi¬ 
cials, representatives of the army, police 
and the secret service (the military clique). 
A number of countries are witnessing the 
growth of the military-industrial complex, 
i. e. the alliance between military-industrial 
monopolies, reactionary top brass circles 
and the state bureaucracy. The present-day 
monopoly B. makes increasingly broad use 
of the state in its own class interests along 
with the methods of programming and fore¬ 
casting production, the state funding of 
scientific and technological progress, mili¬ 
tary production, and imperialist integration 
(see Integration, Capitalist). Yet all of 
this does not make it possible for B. to 
control the forces of anarchy on the capital¬ 
ist market, or to keep the deepening contra¬ 
dictions at bay (see General Crisis of Cap¬ 
italism). The decay of B. is manifest in 
the growth of parasitism, corruption, moral 
degradation, and political adventurism, 
bordering on criminality within its ranks. 
The social gulf between the monopoly B. 
and the mass of the toiling people is becom¬ 
ing ever wider and deeper. 

The working class (q. v.), fighting 
against the ruling monopoly B., rallies all 
the toilers and many small and middle capi¬ 
talist proprietors. The proletariat takes into 
account the national sentiments of different 
groups of B., the character and contradic¬ 
tions of its general political line. It is 
important to consider the formation of B. 
under the specific historical conditions and 
see what character it acquired as a result: 
liberal, republican, conservative or react¬ 
ionary. For all that, the working class does 
not overestimate these differences, especial¬ 
ly at a time of a mounting class struggle, 
realising that, under certain conditions, 
the whole of B. comes out in unison against 
the proletariat. 

In the colonial and dependent countries, 
two types of B. take shape: comprador 
and national, the first expressing the reac¬ 
tionary and the second the progressive 


tendency in the social development of these 
countries. With the winning of independ¬ 
ence and implementation of progressive 
transformations in the developing countries 
(q. v.), especially those following a socialist 
orientation (see Non-capitalist Path of 
Development), the upper strata of the 
national B. usually begin to oppose social 
progress and the anti-imperialist course. 
The ensuing struggle between the popular 
masses and B. results either in a further 
decrease in the latter’s influence, or in the 
restoration of its dominance. The over¬ 
throw of the dominance of B. is dictated by 
historically objective need. But the proleta¬ 
riat is by no means after the physical 
liquidation of its antagonist. It is fighting 
for the transfer of all means of production 
to public property, and the choice of ways 
to achieve such a socialisation depends a 
great deal on the position of B. itself, on 
the actions of its different strata (see 
Abolition of the Exploiting Classes). 

Bureaucracy. In a socio-political sense, 
B. means administration of power by privil¬ 
eged persons chosen by the ruling class. 
Collateral is the concept of B. as a method 
of administration through officials or a 
machinery of functionaries that are cut 
off from the people and dominate it. B. 
develops with the division of society into 
classes and the emergence of the state, 
when the exploiting class, having acquired 
political power, presents its own interests 
as those of the entire society. A bureauc¬ 
ratic machinery of power is marked by a 
closed, caste character of management, 
which suppresses initiative from below and 
is noted for a high level of formalisation 
and standardisation of duties. Marx wrote 
that B. “turns its ‘formal’ objectives into 
its content, it comes into conflict every¬ 
where with ‘real’ objectives.... State object¬ 
ives are transformed into objectives of the 
department, and department objectives into 
objectives of the state” (K. Marx, F. En¬ 
gels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 46). 

The forms of B. have changed along 
with changes in socio-economic formations. 
A complex hierarchy of bureaucratic 
organs and duties existed even in the slave¬ 
owning society. A large officialdom was 
at the disposal of feudal states in which a 
prominent part was played by the church 
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B. But the most developed B. appears in 
capitalist society, where, in addition to a 
wide network of administrative and mili¬ 
tary-police organs, political parties (see 
Party, Political) and other non-state bour¬ 
geois organisations emerge that have an 
extensive administration. In precapitalist 
formations, B. was manifest primarily in 
political life, whereas under capitalism it 
penetrates economic life as well. That is 
why Lenin stressed that bureaucracy “by ... 
its contemporary source, and its purpose, 
is purely and exclusively a bourgeois insti¬ 
tution...” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 1, p. 420). B. becomes rife in the era 
of imperialism, when the state machinery 
merges with monopolies and, accordingly, 
the state B. unites with the upper layer of 
monopolies, which concentrate political and 
economic power in their hands. An impor¬ 
tant link in this system is provided by the 
institution of “management”, i. e. a corpo¬ 
rate administration representing a new 
stratum of B. Extreme forms of B. under 
imperialism are represented by autocratic 
systems of a fascist type (see Fascism). In 
an attempt to justify the ascendancy of B. 
under contemporary capitalism, bourgeois 
sociologists usually cite the growing com¬ 
plexity of management, the ensuing need 
for it to be hierarchical as well as for ratio¬ 
nalisation and regulation. In other words, 
they identify B. with the very principle 
of organisation and management. Yet the 
need to organise the administration of va¬ 
rious aspects of social life has existed at 
all stages in human history and will always 
exist, whereas its distortion — the sway 
of B.— arose in the class society and is 
liquidated when class-antagonistic distinc¬ 
tions are removed. Some bourgeois sociolo¬ 
gists propose certain measures against the 
bureaucratisation of society, such as en¬ 
hancing “democratic” control, linking of¬ 
ficials with technocrats; they put forward a 
programme for improving personal relat¬ 
ionships among people, the moral and 
psychological climate of an organisation, 
all of this based on the well-known concept 
of “human relations” (see “Human Relat¬ 
ions”, the Doctrine of). But these sociolog¬ 
ists overlook the fact that capitalist public 
relations are, by their very nature, insepar¬ 
ably linked with undemocratic manage¬ 


ment. The crisis of bourgeois democracy 
(q. v.) in the imperialist countries cannot, 
therefore, but entail a further growth of 
B., the police and bureaucratic state 
machinery, the privileged officialdom 
standing above the masses. In these circum¬ 
stances, the working masses intensify their 
struggle against the capitalist military- 
bureaucratic system, trying to overthrow 
B. and establish real democracy. 

Real democracy, alien to B„ is only 
possible with the coming of a socialist 
revolution, the transition to socialism and 
the building of communism. The establish¬ 
ment of public property and abolition of 
exploitation form the basis for the unity 
of public and personal interests, for bridging 
the gap between the authorities and the 
working people. The smashing of the 
bourgeois state machine means liquidation 
of the bourgeois system of administration; 
the machinery of the new state is placed 
at the service of the people. “The abolition 
of the bureaucracy”, wrote Marx, “is only 
possible by the general interest, actually... 
becoming the particular interest ... the 
particular actually becoming the general 
interest” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 3, p. 48). Yet vestiges of 
bureaucratic management do not disappear 
of their own accord with the liquidation 
of B.; the process demands systematic work. 

Socialism provides every opportunity for 
overcoming B. and furthering the system 
of democratic management. The main lines 
of this process have been drawn in the 
CPSU programme documents and the new 
Constitution of the USSR. They pay special 
attention to expanding the rights and au¬ 
thority of the representative bodies of po¬ 
wer, enhancing the role of public organisat¬ 
ions, observing socialist legality, safeguard¬ 
ing the rights of citizens, etc. (see Democra¬ 
cy, Socialist). A major goal in this respect is 
constant improvement of the state machine¬ 
ry and its infrastructure, and a clearer 
delineation of the functions of its different 
parts. This makes it possible to bring the 
bodies of management abreast with the new 
goals confronting society, to do away with 
redundancy, increase the responsibility of 
officials, etc. In accordance with the deci¬ 
sions of the 24th, 25th and 26th CPSU 
congresses, a comprehensive programme 
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is being implemented for introducing mo¬ 
dern means and methods of management 
(including computers, automated sys¬ 
tems, etc), which provide for more ratio¬ 
nal organisation of the administrative 
apparatus. All this taken together, along 
with the fostering of a Leninist party 
style in the work of state organs, is 
of great significance in countering ma¬ 
nifestations of B., such as formalism, 
red tape, etc. Improvement of the prin¬ 
ciples of management in socialist society 
is conducive to the emergence of the 
conditions for a transition to communist so¬ 
cial self-government (q. v.). 


c 

Capitalism, a social system based on the 
exploitation (q. v.) of wage labour by 
capitalists, in whose hands the means of 
production are concentrated as their prop¬ 
erty. 

Historically, capitalism replaces the 
feudal system. As small production is 
destroyed in the course of the primitive 
accumulation of capital, capitalist private 
property emerges, making it possible to 
concentrate the means of production and 
go over to large-scale production and, at 
a certain stage, create favourable conditions 
for developing the productive forces. This 
process is characterised by the forcible ruin 
of millions of peasants and craftsmen (e. g. 
enclosures in England), state coercion of 
labourers who have been deprived of the 
means of production to hire themselves out 
to capitalists, and plunder of the peoples of 
colonies and other countries. As a result, 
there emerges, at one pole, the class of 
capitalists, in whose hands money and the 
means of production are concentrated, and 
at the other, the class of wage workers, the 
masses who are legally free but are deprived 
of the means of production and are there¬ 
fore forced to sell their labour power to 
capitalists. One typical feature of C. is the 
domination of commodity production. 
While under pre-capitalist systems natural 
(subsistence) economy prevailed and, as 
a rule, only the surplus product, i. e. that 
which was left after the producer’s own 


needs had been satisfied, assumed the form 
of a commodity, capitalist production is 
the production of commodities. Human 
labour power also assumes the form of 
a special type of commodity under C. 

The initial form of capitalist production 
is simple co-operation, in which the simul¬ 
taneous efforts of many labourers are 
joined, under a capitalist’s control, for the 
purpose of producing a single type of 
commodity. Joint work enables the workers 
to carry out operations that would be be¬ 
yond the power of the individual worker, 
while social contacts in the process of la¬ 
bour trigger competition, which increases 
the labour productivity. Further develop¬ 
ment of co-operation caused by a greater di¬ 
vision of labour among the workers leads 
to the emergence of capitalist manufacto¬ 
ry. The production process is here divided 
into isolated production operations car¬ 
ried out by individual workers, who thus 
become partial labourers. The manu¬ 
factory increases the worker’s dependence 
on the capitalist, promotes the growth 
of the productive forces and prepares 
the conditions for the application of 
machines. The creation of large-scale 
machine industry in the course of 
the Industrial Revolution, which began in 
England in the latter half of the 18th 
century and lasted up to the mid-19th 
century, signified the establishment of the 
material base corresponding to capitalist 
production relations. C. becomes the pre¬ 
vailing mode of production. 

The principal social relation under C. 
is the exploitation of wage labour 
by capital. The capitalist hires a worker and 
pays him the value of his labour power, 
this assuming the form of the wages the 
worker receives for his work. It appears as 
if the worker is paid for all the work he 
has done but, in actual fact, only part of 
his work goes to reproduce the value of 
his labour power (necessary labour), while 
the remaining part is surplus labour, which 
is not paid for and which creates the surplus 
value appropriated by the capitalist. To ob¬ 
tain surplus value is the aim of capitalist 
production, and the law of surplus value 
is its basic law, the main factor behind 
the movement and functioning of the 
entire capitalist economic complex. 
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Capitalist production results not only in 
the creation of commodities and surplus 
value; it also reproduces capitalist relations. 
The worker emerges from the process of 
production deprived of the means of pro¬ 
duction, while the product created by his 
labour is appropriated by the capitalist. 
With its boundless urge for surplus value 
(profit), C. is characterised by production 
on an enlarged scale, i. e. extended repro¬ 
duction, which assumes a capitalist form, 
that of the capitalist accumulation of capi¬ 
tal (part of the profit goes for expanding 
capital). As the structure of capital changes, 
in particular, as the part of it used to pay 
for labour power decreases in relative 
terms, relative overpopulation emerges, 
i. e. unemployment, which spells privations 
for the working class and is a means of 
increasing its exploitation. The accumu¬ 
lation of capital involves its concentration 
and centralisation. The large number of 
relatively small capitalists is replaced by a 
small number of big capitalists, who have 
huge capitals at their disposal. Capitalist 
accumulation exacerbates the main contra¬ 
diction of C., that between the social nature 
of production and the private capitalist 
form of appropriation. Though enterprises 
and branches of production are interrelated, 
the existence of private capitalist property 
interferes with the social regulation of the 
economy, leads to anarchy and competition 
and makes economic development sponta¬ 
neous in character. The capitalist economy 
is spontaneously regulated by the law of 
value. The contradictions inherent in the 
capitalist economy find their most graphic 
expression in regular economic crises, 
which destroy the productive forces, retard 
the evolution of production, sharply reduce 
the working people’s living standards, and 
greatly increase unemployment. 

C. tries to accommodate itself to the needs 
of the development of the productive forces, 
which assume an increasingly social char¬ 
acter. The forms of capitalist property 
develop: apart from individual capitalist 
property, associated capitalist property 
appears as a result of the emergence of 
joint-stock companies, which make it pos¬ 
sible to concentrate enormous capital and 
invest it in the construction of railways, 
canals and large industrial enterprises. 


Subsequently, state capitalist property 
appears, which is the joint property of the 
class of capitalists. At a certain stage, the 
concentration and centralisation of capital 
brings about the accumulation of such big 
capital that it monopolises production and 
distribution. Free-competition C. is replaced 
by monopoly C., imperialism (q. v.). The 
transition to imperialism makes the capi¬ 
talist economy more international. 

Capitalist social relations first emerged 
in the Netherlands and England, and 
somewhat later in Italy, France, Germany, 
and Russia. The rest of the world was 
dominated by pre-capitalist relations (feu¬ 
dal, slave-owning, and primitive-com¬ 
munal) . At the stage of imperialism, capi¬ 
talism expands, drawing more and more 
countries into the orbit of capitalist rela¬ 
tions, which coexist in backward colonial 
countries with pre-capitalist forms of 
exploitation. By the early 20th century, 
C. had become a world system as a result 
of the export of capital, the formation of 
international monopolies and the emer¬ 
gence of the colonial system of capitalism. 
The exploitation of the peoples of colonial 
and dependent countries increased and con¬ 
tradictions between imperialist powers were 
exacerbated, breeding wars for recarving 
the world. 

The political system of C. was initially 
influenced by the class struggle of the 
bourgeoisie against the feudal lords and 
feudal privileges, and later, by the struggle 
between the two major classes of bourgeois 
society, the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
The state system in capitalist society as¬ 
sumes the form of republic or constitutional 
monarchy (see Democracy, Bourgeois). At 
the stage of imperialism, when reactionary 
tendencies in politics become more pro¬ 
nounced, fascism (q. v.), the terrorist dic¬ 
tatorship of big capital, emerges. The 
interests of different groups and trends of 
the bourgeoisie are expressed by bourgeois 
parties, though some of them try to disguise 
themselves as being of the working people. 

As C. develops, the working class takes 
shape, a force that is called on to do away 
with it. The working class grows in numbers, 
and its mass organisations led by Communist 
parties emerge, raising it to the struggle 
against the exploiters. 
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As it passes into its imperialist stage, C. 
as a whole becomes ripe for being replaced 
by a new social system. With the break-up 
of the capitalist system, at first in its weakest 
link, the age of the downfall of C. sets in 
(see General Crisis of Capitalism). Further 
aggravation of the general crisis of C. was 
caused by victorious socialist revolutions 
in a number of countries in Europe and 
Asia, as well as in Latin America (Cuba), 
and the formation of the world socialist 
system, the collapse of the colonial system 
and the change in the balance of power in 
favour of socialism. 

Civil War, the most acute form of class 
struggle, largely typical of crucial historical 
periods (a transition from one socio-eco¬ 
nomic formation to another, or the transfer 
of power from one class or socio-political 
group to another). C. W. is characterised 
by cruelty and a mass armed struggle; 
it differs from spontaneous popular revolts 
in that both belligerents have elements of 
the state-political machine at their disposal, 
and in its country-wide scope. 

The civil wars of the 2nd and 1st cen¬ 
turies B. C. in Italy left a noticeable mark 
on the history of ancient society; they were a 
continuation of the mass democratic move¬ 
ment for agrarian reform and for civic 
rights to be granted to all Italians. The 
movement was started by the Gracchi 
brothers and resulted in the substitution of 
imperial power for republican forms, which 
was initially masked but later came out into 
the open. The establishment of Tudor 
absolutism in England in the 15th century 
was preceded by a fierce civil war (the 
Wars of the Roses). Civil wars also accom¬ 
panied the emergence of the bourgeois sys¬ 
tem in Europe. The English Revolution of 
the 17th century, and the French Revolu¬ 
tion of the 18th century were classical 
examples of C. W.: in England the kings and 
feudal lords of the backward North-West 
fought against Parliament, the South- 
Eastern bourgeoisie and the new gentry 
supporting it; in France the Royalists 
allied with the monarchist reactionaries of 
Europe in opposition to the “third estate”, 
the bourgeoisie and the common people. 
The popular and bourgeois political trends 
in the republican camp became particularly 
evident in the concluding stages of these 


revolutions (the French Revolution in 
particular). Once this trend had been sup¬ 
pressed, for some time the military became 
the executor of bourgeois revolutions (e. g. 
Cromwell’s Protectorate, and Napoleon’s 
Consulate and later Empire). 

The birth of a new, socialist society 
under the specific conditions that obtained 
in Russia took the form of a bloody C. W. 
unleashed by the overthrown exploiting 
classes right after the Great October Soci¬ 
alist Revolution and proclamation of the 
Republic of Soviets. “Throughout Russia,” 
Lenin wrote, “civil war began in the form 
of resistance by the exploiters, the land- 
owners and bourgeoisie, supported by part 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie” (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 27, p. 174). As 
the Russian bourgeois-monarchist reaction¬ 
aries did not, in fact, find any support 
among the masses, international imperial¬ 
ism organised large-scale armed inter¬ 
vention “to extinguish”, as Lenin put it, 
“the fire of socialist revolution which has 
broken out in our country and which is 
threatening to spread across the world” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 28, 
p. 53). The interventionists and Russian 
counter-revolutionaries joined forces.The 
workers and toiling peasants of Russia, 
called on and led by the Communist Party, 
rose in defence of Soviet power; a regular 
Red Army was formed and the economy 
was put on a military footing. The Soviet 
government’s economic policy was entirely 
subordinated to the country’s defence. By 
November 1920 the C. W. had been won. 
Only in the Far East did it linger on: the 
last Japanese interventionists were finally 
banished from Soviet territory in 1922. 
The main tribute for the victory gained in 
the C. W. should be paid to the military-po¬ 
litical alliance of the working class and 
toiling peasantry; the fact that the middle 
peasant, who became the central figure in 
the village as a result of the agrarian revo¬ 
lution, sided with the Soviets, was of great 
help, too. The working class rallied the 
toiling peasants and Cossacks around itself, 
and won the support of the working mass of 
the country’s formerly oppressed peoples. 
The creation of the military alliance of 
Soviet Republics was vitally important. 
The victory was also scored because Soviet 
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Russia enjoyed sympathy and support 
among working people all over the world. 
Socialism's victory over the combined 
forces of internal counter-revolution (q. v.) 
and interventionists in the C. W. was a 
major military and political defeat for world 
imperialism, and testimony to the great 
vitality and invincibility of the worker- 
peasant state. The Soviet Union’s victory 
over nazi Germany in World War II 
ensured less painful forms of transition from 
the bourgeois or bourgeois-monarchist 
system to a revolutionary-democratic, and 
later to a socialist system in several East- 
European and Asian countries. 

Now that the forces of socialism and 
democracy have been consolidated the 
world over, the Communist Parties in the 
developed capitalist countries are looking 
for peaceful ways to take power, while not 
excluding the possibility that they may be 
forced to defend democratic freedoms with 
arms in hand if the reactionary minority 
defeated in elections attempts to stage a 
counter-revolutionary coup-d’etat (see 
Peaceful and Non-peaceful Forms of the 
Transition to Socialism). Determining 
their attitude towards C. W., the Com¬ 
munists must take account of the fact that 
the system being established in a given 
country will bear an imprint of the way the 
socialist revolution was carried out. Ad¬ 
ditional difficulties in further creative 
activities arise in those countries where 
there have been prolonged civil wars, for, 
as a rule, C. W. involves a great loss of 
life, economic dislocation and an inevita¬ 
ble militarisation of the country. 

Marxism actively opposes a dogmatic 
absolutisation of the military means of 
struggle and allegations to the effect that 
C. W. is a universal means for destroying 
an old society. It would be even more wrong 
to see military, violent methods as the key to 
fulfilling the tasks raised by socialist revo¬ 
lution. The Communist Party is bound to 
modify the methods of struggle and its 
organisational forms if circumstances 
change. 

Class Structure of Bourgeois Society, 
the system of classes making up this so¬ 
ciety, generated by the capitalist nature of 
production relations. Its main “axis” is 
formed by antagonistic relations between 


the principal classes in this society: the 
bourgeoisie (q. v.), i. e. the class of capi¬ 
talists, and the proletariat, or the working 
class (q. v.). 

The bourgeoisie includes different sec¬ 
tions and groups of private property own¬ 
ers, who possess the bulk of the means of 
production and use it to exploit workers 
and other wage labour. It falls into certain 
groups, such as the industrial, merchant 
and agricultural bourgeoisie (the latter 
group consists of rich farmers who hire 
wage labour — agricultural workers or 
farm hands), owners of banking capital, 
insurance and other agencies, of enter¬ 
prises and agencies providing services, and 
others. Some of these groups have their own 
interests which are not shared by other 
groups and are even, to a certain extent, 
opposed to them (e. g. the industrial and 
merchant bourgeoisies are interested in 
reducing the prices of farm produce, while 
the agricultural bourgeoisie is interested 
in the opposite). Another boundary with¬ 
in the capitalist class is based on the dif¬ 
ference in the amount of capital owned: 
there are big, middle and petty bourgeoisies. 
The petty and to a certain extent the mid¬ 
dle bourgeoisie are themselves oppressed 
by the big bourgeoisie, particularly as cap¬ 
italism enters its imperialist stage and 
mammoth monopolies emerge as a result 
of the merging of industrial and banking 
capital; they step up the exploitation of the 
proletariat and also crush the petty and 
middle sections of the bourgeoisie. The 
existence of widely differing groups and 
sections, as well as of various competing 
groupings within the capitalist class is an 
objective base for the existence of several 
bourgeois parties, various socio-political 
organisations, and ideological and politi¬ 
cal trends in bourgeois countries. 

Petty-bourgeois elements engaged in 
municipal industries, trade and services 
comprise a relatively independent section, 
for they are both small property-owners 
and labourers: here belong craftsmen, 
owners of small shops and workshops, etc. 
On the one hand, they are naturally at¬ 
tracted to the bourgeoisie and do all they 
can to “get to the top”; on the other, they 
are themselves badly oppressed and ex¬ 
ploited by big capital; they may, therefore, 
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become an ally of the working class in its 
struggle. 

The working class, or proletariat, is 
made up of all wage workers who are ex¬ 
ploited by capitalists and are immediate 
producers of material boons (objects and 
services of a material nature) with the help 
of various types of implement and techni¬ 
cal appliance. The working class is the 
class adversary of the bourgeoisie, waging 
a struggle against it. The working class 
is also heterogeneous, a fact that must be 
taken into account by the Communist Par¬ 
ties of capitalist countries as they work out 
and implement their polices. Lenin point¬ 
ed out that proletarian consciousness and 
revolutionary spirit are most of all inher¬ 
ent in the workers of large-scale industry, 
who constitute the core of the entire work¬ 
ing class. There are substantial intraclass 
differences among sections of the workers, 
generated by differences in qualifications, 
i, e. between workers with high, medium 
and low qualifications, and unskilled work¬ 
ers. These differences breed ones in the 
cultural and living standards of the wor¬ 
kers, making them take different paths and 
choose different orientations in the class 
struggle. This does not, of course, occur 
automatically, according to their affilia¬ 
tion with a particular section, but owing 
to the influence exerted upon them by cer¬ 
tain ideological trends that in turn have 
to reckon with these sections’ peculiari¬ 
ties. In the course of political work carried 
out among the working class’s different 
groups and sections, their specifics must be 
considered in order to consolidate the work¬ 
ing-class unity of action and make the 
working-class movement really revolution¬ 
ary, i. e. ensure that the working class 
completes its world-historical mission. 

Other classes may also exist in bourgeois 
society, alongside the two main ones, e. g. 
landlords and peasants, “inherited” from 
the preceding formation by capitalist 
countries with strong vestiges of feuda 
lism. As capitalism develops, however, they 
draw closer to the main classes, shedding 
the features that, under feudalism, char¬ 
acterised them as special classes. If they 
are not ruined, the landlords change to 
capitalist methods of managing their econ¬ 
omies and virtually fuse with the bour¬ 


geoisie. The peasantry is stratified, one 
part forming various sections of the mid¬ 
dle and petty bourgeoisie, while the other 
part, those who are ruined, makes up the 
agricultural proletariat (farm hands, agri¬ 
cultural labourers). Each of these social 
groups finds its own place in C. S. B. S. 
and in the class struggle under way with¬ 
in it. The importance of the social develop¬ 
ment and stratification of the peasantry 
is that, while its poorest sections join the 
ranks of the working class, the broad mass 
of toiling peasants becomes an ally of the 
working class in its struggle (provided the 
appropriate political work is carried out 
among them); as property-owners, they 
are affiliated to the petty-bourgeois sec¬ 
tion, but at the same time they are labourers 
and are, like the proletariat, oppressed by 
big capital. 

Various sections of mental workers, the 
intelligentsia (q.v) and office workers 
(q.v.), have a major role to play in the 
life of capitalist society and in its class re¬ 
lationships. The upper echelons of men¬ 
tal workers (in their mass) are close to 
the bourgeoisie as regards their social po¬ 
sition, and, consequently, their income, 
life style, socio-political orientation and 
psychological make-up, though their social 
function is to cater for the needs of the 
bourgeoisie. The lower echelons are wage 
labourers, not unlike proletarians, and are 
likewise oppressed (though to a lesser ex¬ 
tent), have low living standards, etc.; 
they are aptly called “white-collar work¬ 
ers”, and are the working class’s na¬ 
tural ally. 

As capitalist society develops under the 
impact of shifts in its economy and the 
scientific and technological revolution, 
certain changes of a rather substantial na¬ 
ture take place in the qualitative and quan¬ 
titative characteristics of its classes and 
social strata. By no means do they signify, 
however, that bourgeois society is being 
transformed into some qualitatively dif¬ 
ferent social system, into a society con¬ 
sisting of the “middle class” only, as cer¬ 
tain bourgeois ideologists and revisionists 
assert. 

Their allegations to the effect that the 
proletariat has disappeared or is disappear¬ 
ing, turning into part of the “middle class”, 
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because its living standards have been rais¬ 
ed, are utterly groundless. No matter how 
many improvements the working class 
gains as a result of its consistent struggle 
(in fact this does not concern all of its 
sections by far, and then only in a few 
rich capitalist countries), the main thing, 
determining its social position, remains 
intact: still it is deprived of the means of 
production and therefore remains an ex¬ 
ploited class. Similarly devoid of any 
grounds are the bourgeois sociologists’ 
statements that the working class “is leaving 
the stage” since under the scientific and 
technological revolution the wide-spread 
automation of production processes means 
that the army of industrial workers does 
not grow as quickly as before, while the 
number of intellectuals and those engaged 
in the services escalates. First, the tendency 
towards numerical growth persists in the 
working class (including of those engaged 
in the services sphere), irrespective of 
changes in the rate of this growth, and sec¬ 
ond, its social role is determined by its 
qualitative characteristics, and not by its 
size or share in the entire population. 

Thus, changes occurring in C. S. B. S. 
are making its antagonistic nature more 
and more manifest; the irreconcilable con¬ 
tradictions inherent in it are exacerbated, 
and the basis of the class struggle and the 
prerequisites needed to enhance the revo¬ 
lutionary role of the working class are 
strengthened. 

Class Structure of Socialist Society, see 
Social Structure of Socialist Society. 

Class Struggle in the Transition Period 
from Capitalism to Socialism, the struggle 
between the working class, which has come 
to power in alliance with the non-proleta¬ 
rian mass of the working people it leads, 
on the one hand, and the overthrown 
reactionary exploiting classes and the in¬ 
ternational bourgeoisie, which supports 
them, on the other. In this struggle, the 
working class comes out for the abolition 
of the exploiting classes, the revolutionary 
transformation of society and guarantees 
of the victory of socialism. 

C. S. is the general law governing the 
transition by different countries to social¬ 
ism. It is inevitable, inasmuch as the fact 
that the proletariat has gained power does 


not signify the immediate disappearance 
of classes with contradictory and often 
antagonistic, incompatible interests. The 
overthrown exploiting classes continue to 
exist for a more or less considerable length 
of time during the transition from capital¬ 
ism to socialism and put up fierce resist¬ 
ance to the new power, which has done 
away with their political supremacy and 
infringes on private property, the holy of 
holies of these classes (see Period of Transi¬ 
tion from Capitalism to Socialism; Aboli¬ 
tion of the Exploiting Classes). 

Experience has shown that the exploit¬ 
ing classes retain certain socio-economic 
positions even after they have lost politi¬ 
cal power. They have at their disposal con¬ 
siderable material means, knowledge and 
experience of organising production and 
administration, as well as extensive ties 
with experts in the old economic, civic 
and military machine, and with interna¬ 
tional capital. Within the country, the over¬ 
thrown bourgeoisie finds support in petty- 
commodity production, which constantly 
generates capitalism; it also uses the vacil¬ 
lations of the peasantry (q. v.) and various 
intermediary sections of the population to 
its own advantage. All this nurtures its 
hopes of the restoration of the old system, 
which are transformed into actual attempts 
to restore it. The establishment of the pro¬ 
letariat’s power does not, therefore, signify 
the end of C. S., but its continuation under 
new conditions, in new forms, and by 
new means (see Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat) . 

Under the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat, the proletarian state with all its bodies 
of coercion, administration and education, 
is the principal weapon of the working 
class in its struggle against the forces and 
traditions of the old world. The forms of 
the proletarian C. S. are subordinated to 
the tasks of consolidating, safeguarding 
and developing the new social system, and 
include not only means of coercion, but 
also such methods as “enlisting” the ser¬ 
vices of the bourgeoisie, i. e. employing 
its representatives in the national economy 
and other spheres of social life in the inter¬ 
est of the building of socialism (see 
V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, 
pp. 95-98). 
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No country has ever managed to make 
the transition to socialism without meeting 
resistance on the part of the exploiters or 
been able to dispense with suppressing 
them. But the nature of the overthrown 
classes’ resistance varies greatly under dif¬ 
ferent conditions and depends on the bal¬ 
ance of power between revolution and 
counter-revolution, primarily within the 
country, but also internationally. If this bal¬ 
ance provides an opportunity for internal 
and external counter-revolutionaries to re¬ 
sort to violent, military means of resistance 
to the victorious revolution, they use this op¬ 
portunity by staging a counter-revolution¬ 
ary putsch, unleashing a civil war (q. v.), 
organising foreign intervention, etc. 

The working class engaged in building 
socialism is not interested in exacerbating 
C. S. to the extreme, to its armed forms. 
Experience has shown that, as the social 
base of the socialist revolution expands, the 
most reactionary forces within the coun¬ 
try become more and more isolated, and 
the balance of power in the world tips in 
favour of socialism, ever new sections of 
the bourgeoisie begin to assess the situation 
realistically and see the hopelessness and 
futility of open and especially armed forms 
of resistance to working-class power. Such 
is the general tendency, which does not, 
however, exclude manifestations of the 
most acute forms of the proletarian C. S. 
today. 

While employing flexible and diversified 
approaches to different sections and groups 
of the overthrown bourgeoisie, the working 
class must, in accord with Lenin’s teaching, 
“ruthlessly suppress the uncultured capi¬ 
talists”, but it also “must use the method 
of compromise, or of buying off the cul¬ 
tured capitalists” who are capable of coming 
over “to socialism in a cultured and organ¬ 
ised fashion, provided they were paid” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
pp. 344, 345). Under the specific historical 
conditions in the USSR, none, or virtually 
none, of the bourgeoisie showed any desire 
to compromise with the new power; they 
opposed it stubbornly and fiercely, making 
it difficult “to enlist” its members. At the 
same time, the proletarian power badly 
needed the services of the bourgeois intel¬ 
ligentsia, so that the problem of its re-edu¬ 


cation demanded .urgent solution. In the 
People’s Democracies, the opportunities 
for “enlisting” the services of the bour¬ 
geoisie were much greater, and wider use 
was made of the multifarious forms of state 
capitalism (q. v.) and methods for attract¬ 
ing and re-educating representatives of the 
bourgeoisie and bourgeois intelligentsia 
for a relatively peaceful socialist trans¬ 
formation of capitalist industry and trade. 
Such opportunities can be even greater if 
the proletariat comes to power at the head 
of a broad anti-monopoly front. 

In the transition period from capitalism 
to socialism, the proletariat wages C. S. not 
only directly against the exploiting classes 
in order to decide who will come out on 
top in favour of socialism, but also against 
the ideological and political influence the 
bourgeoisie exerts over the intermediate, 
non-proletarian mass of the working peo¬ 
ple, in order to isolate the overthrown reac¬ 
tionary forces as much as possible and fa¬ 
cilitate the guiding role of the working class 
and its Marxist-Leninist Party. Lenin saw 
the proletariat’s systematic guiding influ¬ 
ence over all working people as a particular 
form of C. S. waged by the proletariat, as 
“the overcoming of a known, though quite 
different, resistance, and the overcoming 
of a quite different kind” (V. I. Lenin, 
Complete Works, Vol. 39, pp. 454-55, 
in Russian). This aspect of the proletarian 
C. S. is directed at preventing the subju¬ 
gation of the non-proletarian masses of 
the working people by the reactionary 
bourgeoisie, while strengthening the firm 
alliance of the working class with these 
masses. 

In the transition period, the proletarian 
C. S. is also aimed at re-educating people 
in a socialist spirit and rooting out the sur¬ 
vivals of the past in their minds and beha¬ 
viour, including those of representatives 
of the working class itself. The principal 
task consists in introducing a new discipline 
(q. v.), organisation and communist atti¬ 
tude to work. 

The general development trend of the 
proletarian C. S. during the successful 
building of socialism leads to a strengthen¬ 
ing of the positions of socialist forces and a 
lessening of the resistance put up by the 
remnants of the hostile classes. 
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Class Struggle Under Capitalism, the 
struggle of the working class (q.v.) and 
working masses led by it against the econo¬ 
mic and political domination of the bour¬ 
geoisie (q.v.). Marx and Engels revealed 
its essence and aims, the reasons for its 
emergence, conditions and development 
prospects, on the basis of a profound study 
of the laws of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction and summary of the first lessons of 
the working class’s struggle against the 
bourgeoisie. They showed that the inevita¬ 
bility of this struggle stems from the fun¬ 
damentally opposite economic and political 
positions of the two major classes in bour¬ 
geois society, the bourgeoisie and the pro¬ 
letariat, hinging on capitalist production 
relations. Capitalism (q. v.) is the last an¬ 
tagonistic formation, so the irreconcilable 
struggle of the working people against 
the domination of the bourgeoisie leads not 
only to the abolition of the capitalist form 
of production, but also to the creation of 
the conditions required for finally eliminat¬ 
ing classes and the class struggle (see 
Obliteration of Socio-Class Distinctions). 
Marx and Engels saw the struggle of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie as the 
highest form of the working people’s libe¬ 
ration movement, and the proletariat itself 
as the natural leader of all the oppressed 
and exploited. Only by actively participat¬ 
ing in this struggle does the working class 
acquire class awareness; as a result, its or¬ 
ganisational level and cohesion improve, 
and its alliance with the broad non-prole¬ 
tarian mass is consolidated. The Marxist- 
Leninist Party has a major role to play in 
waging C.S. The consistent struggle of the 
working people against the sway of capital 
inevitably brings about a socialist revolu¬ 
tion and the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(q.v.). Lenin said that the class struggle 
was a major issue of Marxism, and that 
“outside the class struggle, socialism is eith¬ 
er a hollow phrase or a naive dream” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9, 
p. 443). 

The struggle of classes permeates all 
aspects of life in bourgeois society: the 
economy, politics and ideology, and is a 
law and a motive force of its evolution. It 
exerts a powerful influence on the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces. “Almost 


all the new inventions,” Marx wrote, “were 
the result of collisions between the worker 
and the employer... After each new strike 
of any importance, there appeared a new 
machine” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected 
Works , Vol. 6, p. 188). Democratic free¬ 
doms and broader civic and social rights 
are won by the working people largely as 
a result of the proletarian C.S. Under the 
general crisis of capitalism and the unfold¬ 
ing scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion, the contradictions between the bound¬ 
less opportunities created by progress in 
science and technology and the obstacles 
raised by capitalism to society making use 
of them, between the social nature of mod¬ 
ern production and the state-monopoly 
character of its regulation become espe¬ 
cially acute (see Scientific and Technologi¬ 
cal Revolution; General Crisis of Capital¬ 
ism). As a result, the gap between the inter¬ 
ests of the overwhelming majority of the 
population and the financial oligarchy 
widens. A sharp curtailment of production, 
growing unemployment and inflation testi¬ 
fy to the increased pressure of capital on 
the living standards, democratic rights and 
freedoms of the working people. The work¬ 
ing class’s struggle intensifies greatly, as¬ 
suming a massive, organised and purpose¬ 
ful character, its social base broadens and 
its forms become more diversified. Due to 
differences in the internal and external 
situations, the depth of social contradic¬ 
tions, organisational level and political co¬ 
hesion of the working class, C.S. develops 
unevenly from one country to another. 
Yet it goes on in all capitalist countries 
without exception. The strike movement, 
involving various sections of the working 
people, has assumed its highest pitch in re¬ 
cent decades. In 1977, about 50 million 
people took part in strikes and other mass 
economic and political actions in the in¬ 
dustrial capitalist countries alone. The up¬ 
surge of C.S. in the capitalist countries 
is greatly facilitated by the world socialist 
system. As a result of its stubborn struggle, 
the working class of the developed capital¬ 
ist countries has secured certain wage in¬ 
creases, a shorter working week, paid leave, 
improvement in the social security sys¬ 
tem, etc.; in the political sphere, it has won 
representation on local self-government 
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bodies and in Parliament. One characte¬ 
ristic feature of C.S. at the present stage 
is the constant rise of the strike movement 
and the closely intertwined economic (see 
Economic Struggle of the Working Class) 
and political struggle (see Political Struggle 
of the Working Class), which is reflected 
in the growing list of socio-economic de¬ 
mands, including that for democratic na¬ 
tionalisation of leading industries, the in¬ 
troduction of trade union control over en¬ 
terprise activities, etc. Under today's con¬ 
ditions, the proletarian C.S., in the alliance 
with all democratic forces, is directed at 
limiting the economic omnipotence of the 
monopolies and implementing political and 
economic changes that would create the 
most favourable conditions for the struggle 
to achieve socialism. The working people 
come out in defence of democratic rights 
and freedoms, against the arms race and 
militarisation, for peace and against the 
establishment of dictatorial regimes, in sup¬ 
port of the national liberation movement 
and against imperialist aggression. The in¬ 
ternational ties and solidarity of the work¬ 
ing people are gaining in strength as they 
fight against the international monopolies. 
Strikes at enterprises owned by multinatio¬ 
nal concerns, where people of different 
nationalities are employed, have become 
an important form of the fight against mo¬ 
nopoly capitalism. A great role is played 
in exposing the anti-democratic essence of 
monopoly power by the Communists’ acti¬ 
vities in Parliament, coupled with organised 
mass actions staged by the working people 
to defend democratic rights and freedoms 
(see Parliamentary Activity of Commun¬ 
ists) . 

The unity of action of the working class, 
its trade unions and political parties, gains 
strength in the course of C.S. (see Unity 
of Action of the Working Class). In the 
struggle against monopoly oppression, the 
power and authority of the working class 
increase, together with its vanguard role 
in defending the interests of the working 
people and the genuine interests of the na¬ 
tion. A wide anti-monopoly front is taking 
shape. The hightening of C.S. today gives 
the lie to bourgeois, reformist and revision¬ 
ist allegations to the effect that social 
contradictions are being obliterated under 


capitalism and that it is turning into a so¬ 
ciety of “class peace” and “general afflu¬ 
ence”. Capitalism is becoming less and less 
stable and promises to “improve” it 
and build a “general welfare society” within 
its framework have not amounted to any¬ 
thing. The developments of recent years 
forcefully confirm that capitalism is a so¬ 
ciety without a future. 

Collective Leadership, the method of 
guiding based on joint consideration of 
problems and joint decision-making. Col¬ 
lective leadership makes it possible to ar¬ 
rive at most correct decisions and effectively 
combine shared and personal responsibi¬ 
lity. 

The principle of collectivism underlies 
the leadership by the Communist Party, the 
activities of elected state bodies, trade 
unions, the Komsomol, and other public 
organisations in socialist society (see De¬ 
mocratic Centralism). The management 
of production, transport, communications, 
command of the armed forces and guid¬ 
ance of a number of other spheres of state 
activity is based, owing to their specific 
nature, on the principle of one-man leader¬ 
ship, relying on various forms of broad 
participation by the public. 

The collective nature of leadership in 
socialist society stems from the very essence 
of the socialist system, the economic base 
of which is public ownership of the means 
of production, and the political base of 
which is the power of the working people, 
i. e. of the whole people. 

The utilisation of collective experience 
and knowledge accumulated by the leaders 
of the Communist Party, state and public 
organisations, the consideration of the opi¬ 
nions of millions of Communists and non- 
Party working people, and the need for a 
well-grounded and comprehensive ap¬ 
proach are engendered by the gigantic 
scale and complexity of the tasks facing 
the builders of communism and by the great 
responsibility of the leading bodies to the 
people in socialist society. As the socialist 
community has shown, a science-based pol¬ 
icy and effective leadership are only pos¬ 
sible as a result of a comprehensive study 
of the knowledge and practical experience 
gained by broad circles of Communists and 
non-Party masses. Collective leadership 
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makes it possible to tackle any task, 
even the most sophisticated one, in the right 
way. The exchange of opinion and discov¬ 
ery of the will of the majority are neces¬ 
sary prerequisites for achieving unity of 
action, and a conscientious Party and state 
discipline (q. v.). To make C.L. really 
effective, the collective body must actually 
function, rather than just exist in a formal 
way, and all of its members must take an 
active part in its work. The nature of the 
relations between the members of this bo¬ 
dy, on the one hand, and its leader, on the 
other, is of fundamental importance. Re¬ 
cognition of the leader’s great role, respon¬ 
sibility and authority (q. v.) has nothing 
to do with him wielding personal power; 
he must have immense tact and take an 
interest in ensuring a free exchange of opin¬ 
ion and an atmosphere of collective cre¬ 
ativity. He is vested with high responsibility 
but enjoys the same rights as any other 
member of the collective body when deci¬ 
sions are being taken. Each member must 
contribute to decision-making and show 
vigour, independent thinking and firm prin¬ 
ciples. Joint consideration of problems and 
the taking of revelant decisions are closely 
connected with discipline and responsibili¬ 
ty for their fulfilment, and are indispens¬ 
able in C.L., which presupposes both the 
shared and responsibility of each per¬ 
son for the fulfilment of the task he is charg¬ 
ed with and for the implementation of col¬ 
lective decisions. Lenin stressed: “At any 
rate, and under all circumstances without 
exception, collegiate management must be 
accompanied by the precisest definition 
of the personal responsibility of every in¬ 
dividual for a precisely defined job” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, 
p. 437). A businesslike approach in the 
work of collective bodies and the elimina¬ 
tion of rackets, pomposity, empty speech¬ 
making and fuss are of radical importance 
for ensuring the effectiveness of C. L. 

The Communist Party and its leading 
bodies are vested with special responsibi¬ 
lity for ensuring C.L. The Party, which 
is a voluntary political alliance of Commu¬ 
nists sharing common views, bases all its 
work on the principles of collective 
co-operation rather than administration. 
“All the affairs of the Party are conducted. 


either directly, or through representa¬ 
tives, by all the members of the Party, all 
of whom without exception have equal 
rights” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 11, p. 434). 

The collectivist method to be applied 
when considering and taking decisions on 
all important problems in the life and ac¬ 
tivities of the Party and its organisations 
is written down in the Party Rules as a nec¬ 
essary condition for the normal function¬ 
ing of Party organisations, correct edu¬ 
cation of cadres, and development of active¬ 
ness and a capacity for independent 
action in Communists. “The personality 
cult and violations of inner-Party democ¬ 
racy connected with it,” the Rules stipu¬ 
late, “must not be tolerated in the Party, 
being incompatible with the Leninist prin¬ 
ciples of Party life.” In every Party organ¬ 
isation, the exclusive right to regard and 
take a decision on all the most important 
matters of Party life and activities is vested 
in a collective body: in the primary Party 
organisation — in the general meeting of 
Communists; in district, city, regional and 
territory organisations — in the correspon¬ 
ding Party conference, and in a Republi¬ 
can Party organisation and the Party as 
a whole — in the Congress. The executive 
bodies of the Party and its organisations, 
Party committees and bureaux at all levels, 
are also collective. The strictly specified 
terms fixed for convening congresses. Par¬ 
ty conferences and meetings, as well as 
plenary sessions of Party committees are 
an important guarantee of observance of 
the principles of C.L. Another such gua¬ 
rantee is the strict order of electiveness and 
accountability of Party committees and 
bureaux from top to bottom. In recent 
years, the principle of collective leadership 
in the CPSU has been strengthened and 
developed by vesting more power in plena¬ 
ry sessions of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee as well as in plenary sessions of local 
Party bodies and in Communists’ meetings, 
and by improving information within Party 
ranks. In the USSR, trade unions and the 
Komsomol are also guided by collective 
bodies. The most important questions are 
considered in the Soviets of People’s Dep¬ 
uties at all levels, at their sessions, and in 
the intervals between sessions — at the sit- 
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tings of the Presidia and the Executive 
Committees of the Soviets. The CPSU is 
working indefatigably to improve the activ¬ 
ities of these tested concentrators of col¬ 
lective thought. The Party's endeavour to 
educate Communists, leading cadres and 
all the working people in a spirit of utter 
commitment to the ideology and princi¬ 
ples, and make them better informed is di¬ 
rected at raising the level of C.L. 

C.L. is an important political gain of 
the Communist Party and socialist society, 
vitally imponant for making use of the ad¬ 
vantages provided by developed socialism 
in the interests of the people, and for the 
successful building of communism. 

The expansion and improvement of C.L. 
helps develop socialist democracy (see De¬ 
mocracy, Socialist) and is a prerequisite 
for a gradual transition to communist self- 
government (see Communist Social Self- 
Government). 

Collectivism, a feature typical of so¬ 
cialist and communist social relations, 
which are free from social antagonism 
and are based on the conversion of the 
means of production into the common 
property of the working people; it is 
also a principle of the ideology and mora¬ 
lity corresponding to these relations. C. is 
the opposite of individualism, which is 
generated by private ownership of the 
means of production and the division of 
mankind into hostile classes. In socialist 
society C. helps greatly in developing the 
individual and his personal endowments. 

The first historical form of collectivist 
relations was the “natural community” 
inherent in the relations between the mem¬ 
bers of the commune in pre-class society. 
The “natural community” was, in the fi¬ 
nal analysis, limited by group property, 
which united people within one commune 
but divided one commune from another. 
Later on, primitive communal property 
was replaced by private property, which 
extended ties among the people, but at 
the same time destroyed the “natural com¬ 
munity” and substituted individualist 
relations for it; the individual interests 
of society’s members collided, and society 
was divided into hostile classes with op¬ 
posing interests. Marx and Engels called 
associations of people based on such re¬ 


lationships “substitutes for the community”. 
“The illusory community in which indi¬ 
viduals have up till now combined always 
took on an independent existence in rela¬ 
tion to them, and since it was the combi¬ 
nation of one class against another, it was 
at the same time for the oppressed class 
not only a completely illusory community, 
but a new fetter as well” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works , Vol. 5, p. 78). 
Marx and Engels saw genuine community 
as an association of the working people 
based on the establishment of public ow¬ 
nership of the means of production cor¬ 
responding to their common fundamental 
interests. They pointed out that, as distinct 
from capitalism, a socialist, “co-operative 
society” would be “based on common ow¬ 
nership of the means of production”, on 
the principles of collectivism (See K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Selected Works in three vol¬ 
umes, Vol. 3, p. 17). 

Collectivism emerges at the stage of 
capitalism among the industrial proleta¬ 
riat. Being deprived of private property 
and free from devotion to the law and 
order that are called on to preserve it, 
they become increasingly aware of their 
common interests; joint work in industrial 
enterprises enhances this process. Lenin 
wrote in this connection: “The joint work 
of hundreds and thousands of workers in 
itself accustoms the workers to discuss 
their needs jointly, to take joint action, 
and clearly shows them the identity of 
the position and interests of the entire 
mass of workers" (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 2, p. 103). The process is 
a contradictory one, because the prole¬ 
tarians come out in the system of capi¬ 
talist production as individual sellers of 
their labour power and are influenced 
by relations of competition. Experience 
gradually convinces them, however, that 
the struggle for more favourable condi¬ 
tions for selling their labour power, for 
economic concessions on the part of en¬ 
trepreneurs, does not deliver them from 
oppression. As they are drawn, little by 
little, into the revolutionary struggle for 
their basic interests and against the founda¬ 
tions of the capitalist system, the impact 
of tendencies born of joint work “under 
the same roof” and of the social nature 
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of production increases, and lends rela¬ 
tionships formed among the workers a 
collectivist character. The activity of 
the Communist Party, the vanguard of 
the working class, is a powerful factor in 
developing collectivism and class prole¬ 
tarian solidarity. 

As a result of the socialist socialisation 
of the means of production, the rela¬ 
tionships the proletariat has formed in 
the course of its class struggle are estab¬ 
lished in all spheres of society’s life. Re¬ 
lations of exploitation, socio-economic 
estrangement and competition are elimi¬ 
nated and replaced by those of equality 
among labourers freed from exploitation, 
by comradely co-operation, mutual as¬ 
sistance and mutual exactingness in the 
struggle to achieve communism (see So¬ 
cialist Collective). As these relations take 
firm root, the grounds for the individual 
being opposed to society disappear. 

The combination of the interests of the 
individual and society becomes more and 
more harmonious under developed so¬ 
cialism — the stage of maturity reached 
by the new society when the entire set 
of social relations has been restructured 
on the collectivist principles inherent in 
socialism. Ideological and educational 
work and the application of such methods 
for organising collective activities as 
emulation (see Socialist Emulation) pro¬ 
mote the development, on this objective 
basis, of the socialist way of life (q. v) of the 
working people and the establishment in 
their consciousness and behaviour of the 
principles of collectivist ideology and mo¬ 
rality. The purpose of education in the 
spirit of socialist C. is to ensure the assi¬ 
milation of communist morality standards 
by society’s members in order to make 
these standards the inner motivation of 
their behaviour (see Communist Edu¬ 
cation; Communist Morality). 

Commune, among the different social 
forms that have existed in history under 
this name, two basic types can be iden¬ 
tified; 

1) Administrative-territorial units, 
characterised by a certain form of self- 
government: (a) city communes — cities 
in mediaeval Western Europe, mainly in 
Italy, France and Flanders, which won 


a certain measure of independence from 
their seigneurs, had their own courts of 
justice, people’s volunteer detachments and 
finances, fixed their own taxes and elected 
a town council and officials from among 
their own ranks; (b) the Paris Commune 
of 1789-94, the organ of Paris city self- 
government, which was formed on the eve 
of the storming of the Bastille and became 
an efficient body of revolutionary power 
in the period of Jacobin dictatorship; 
(c) the lowest administrative-territorial 
unit in several countries today, with the 
municipal council, largely responsible for 
municipal affairs, at the head; (d) admi¬ 
nistrative-territorial units in several of the 
RSFSR regions in the first few years 
of Soviet rule (for example, in 1918 the 
Petrograd Labour C. was organised on 
the territorial principle; it was a member 
of the Union of Communes of the Northern 
Region, or the Northern Commune); 
(e) administrative-territorial units in 
the People’s Republic of China (people’s 
communes), which emerged in 1958 and 
regulated the entire economic, political 
and social life of the population listed 
in them. 

2) Social communities opposing pri¬ 
vate-property relations among people 
and striving to organise the life of their 
members in conformity with their speci¬ 
fic notion of collective ownership. The 
following types of commune are known: 
(a) Religious collectivist communes. 
Their main purpose was a sharing of re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, while common prop¬ 
erty, joint labour and other elements of 
collectivism were seen as the best means 
of achieving this. Yet some of them ref¬ 
lected the working people’s first attempts 
to oppose the exploitative system with a 
society based on equality. During the 
Hussite movement, for example, the town 
of Tabor emerged in Bohemia (1420-34), 
its creators having renounced property. 
A hundred years later, during the Peasant 
Wars that accompanied the Reformation, 
the ideas of general equality were graphi¬ 
cally embodied in the uprising, led by 
Thomas Miinzer, in Muhlhausen (1525), 
and particularly in the Munster uprising 
(1534), when radically-minded Anabap¬ 
tists confiscated all money and declared 
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it common property; consumer goods 
were registered and used only with the 
authorities’ permission, while land was 
divided into plots and tilled under their 
supervision. These first naive attempts to 
organise life on the basis of public ow¬ 
nership came to a bloody end. Bour¬ 
geois historians regard as a typical example 
of C. the so-called Christian Republic, 
established for the Indians by Spanish 
Jesuits in Paraguay (1610-1768); in actual 
fact, however, the Indians in this “republic” 
were forcibly held in specially assigned 
territories, or missions (today’s reserva¬ 
tions), surrounded by moats and palings, 
and their production activities, home and 
spiritual life were stringently controlled 
by the church, (b) Experimental com¬ 
munes of the 19th-century Utopian Socia¬ 
lists who set them up by way of a “social 
experiment” (see Utopian Socialism) 
in the belief that, if the possibility of 
communist relations among people was 
proved on their example, this would be 
enough for the principles of communism 
to triumph and for communes to crop 
up, one after another, in all countries 
and on all continents. Guided by this 
belief, the Utopians made quite a few at¬ 
tempts to establish communes, primarily 
in North America, where the essential 
conditions for them existed, such as free 
or cheap land, as yet not strictly established 
forms of life, and a huge army of im¬ 
migrants, who welcomed anything novel. 
It was there that Robert Owen’s commu¬ 
nities, Charles Fourier’s phalansteries 
and Etienne Cabet’s Icaria were set up on 
the principles of joint labour, shared 
property and consumer goods. They did 
not survive long, however. Their histo¬ 
rical significance lies in the fact that they 
proved the possibility of equality (q. v.) 
in relations among people, not in some 
afterlife but here on Earth, and provided 
the first experience of establishing and 
guiding relations among people in commu¬ 
nist-type work collectives. They also showed 
the naivete of the hopes that the new social 
way of life, demonstrated by small isolated 
groups of people, could spread of its own 
accord. The collapse of these Utopias 
brought into bold relief the need for a 
class struggle to be waged to achieve 


communism, whose laws had been for¬ 
mulated by Marx and Engels by the 
mid-19th century. The “communal move¬ 
ment” (the setting up of various com¬ 
munes), which is widespread among certain 
layers of young people and intellectuals 
in the West, is just as Utopian as the 
experiments staged by the socialists in 
the past, (c) The Paris Commune (q. v.) 
of 1871— the first attempt made by the 
working class to establish its dictatorship, 
the open “political form at last discovered 
under which [it would be possible] to 
work out the economical emancipation 
of Labour” (K. Marx and F. Engels, 
On the Paris Commune, 1971, p. 75) (see 
Paris Commune), (d) Communes that 
were organised during the first few years 
of Soviet power in Russia. The victorious 
October Revolution made communist ideas 
available to the broad population. The 
idea of C. in production, consumption 
and everyday life proved the easiest to 
grasp, so that, during the first few years 
of Soviet power, the commune was the 
prevailing type of emerging collective 
economy, i. e. the means of production 
were fully socialised and consumer goods 
were used in common. The first communes 
appeared in 1917, and in 1918 almost 
a thousand of them were already in 
existence; a year later their number had 
doubled and was still growing. Some of 
them were very large; the Novorepino 
Commune in Samara Gubernia (Region), 
for example, numbered 8,500 members 
and had 53,000 dessiatines (1 dessiatine 
equals 2.7 acres) of land and 3,000 head 
of cattle. The bulk of the communes, 
however, were small economies; 40 per cent 
of them had only 50 dessiatines of land 
each. When the New Economic Policy 
(see NEP) was introduced and commo¬ 
dity-money relations developed, the ina¬ 
dequacy of their economic base and the 
erroneousness of the principle of egalita¬ 
rian distribution (q. v.) prevailing in them 
became evident. Most of them could not 
survive under the new conditions and 
disintegrated. The advantages of new 
forms of peasant co-operation, associations 
for the joint tilling of the land, and espe¬ 
cially agricultural artels, became obvious. 
By the early 1930s, production communes 
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had practically disappeared, to be replac¬ 
ed by artels. The consumer communes 
in towns, which were based on lofty ideas 
but were short of essentials, united part of 
the proletarian sections of the population 
and students; as living standard improved, 
the material base for such C.s ceased 
to exist. 

The history of communes as social 
associations reveals their contradictory 
nature: on the one hand, they embody the 
idea of the need for communist-type rela¬ 
tions among people, and, on the other, 
they attempt to translate this idea into 
life through isolated local units, seeing 
communist society as made up of a 
definite number of identical “bricks”. 
This is justified in historical terms, for 
the first communes emerged without rad¬ 
ical changes wrought in the old society 
and could not but exist as isolated cells, 
socially isolated and set apart from the 
rest of the world. The actual trends in 
socio-economic development consist in 
the intensive erosion of all sorts of 
barriers separating various social units 
and the expansion of the ties connecting 
them based on an immense upsurge of 
the productive forces (see Communism). 

Communism, the highest stage of the 
communist socio-economic formation, 
based on public ownership of the means 
of production, the immediate aim of which 
is the unrestricted, complete development 
of every person. 

The idea of the harmonious develop¬ 
ment of the individual and of human re¬ 
lations appeared in the 15th century. At 
that time it was a Utopia, a dream that 
did not involve a material transformation 
of society (see Utopian Socialism; Egalita¬ 
rian Communism). In contrast to Utopian 
Socialists, Marx regarded communist so¬ 
ciety as the inevitable outcome of the 
actual progress of history and of the class 
struggle. From its very inception, the Marx¬ 
ist teaching on C. was formulated as 
a scientific theory based on analysis of 
existing social relations and their evolu¬ 
tion (see Scientific Communism). 

The scientific theory of C. emerged 
from history being treated in a material¬ 
ist way, i. e. as a law-governed process 
that is caused, in the final analysis, by the 


development of material production. The 
investigation of this process led the founders 
of Marxism to the conclusion that C. is 
the outcome of “those material condi¬ 
tions, which alone can form the real basis 
of a higher form of society, a society in 
which the full and free development 
of every individual forms the ruling prin¬ 
ciple” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 555). 
Proceeding from the accurate scientific 
analysis of the development of capitalism 
(q. v.) Marx provided in Capital, he showed 
that the establishment of communist 
social relations is initiated by a revolution¬ 
ary transformation of capitalism and 
elimination of the contradiction between 
the social nature of production and pri¬ 
vate ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction. Public ownership of the means 
of production and an immense upsurge 
of the productive forces serve as the 
grounds for the abolition of the social 
division of labour caused by the existence 
of private property, for the liquidation 
of the opposition between mental and 
physical labour (q. v.) and the change in 
labour itself, which gradually becomes 
the primary vital need of the comprehen¬ 
sively, harmoniously developed person. 

C. differs from socialism (q. v.) in the 
tremendous development of the productive 
forces, capable of creating an abundance 
of consumer goods, which makes it possible 
to apply the principle “From each ac¬ 
cording to his ability, to each according 
to his needs” (see The Basic Principle of 
Communism). But C. not only creates 
an abundance of consumer goods to sat¬ 
isfy everybody’s needs; it is also a society 
that moulds people, developing all their 
diverse human, creative powers. Man is 
not just a consumer striving to grab and 
utilise as many goods as possible; genuine¬ 
ly human needs are being developed 
in him, first and foremost the need for a 
creative, transformative activity. At present, 
the real material and technical foundation 
for effecting the change in the character 
of labour is automation (q. v.) of produc¬ 
tion. Labour bears no attraction for people 
in a class antagonistic society; it merely 
spoils their lives. Under C., the aim of 
which is to make a creator out of every 
person, human activities are spontaneous 
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and voluntary. Each member of commu¬ 
nist society, liberated from tedious, mono¬ 
tonous labour in the sphere of material 
production proper, will enjoy an opportu¬ 
nity to develop all his abilities harmo¬ 
niously (see Harmonious Development 
of the Individual). The change in the 
character of labour means that people 
cease to be partial producers of a com¬ 
modity and enter into new relationships 
with one another, when each man is in¬ 
terested in the unlimited development of 
his fellow. In communist society, people 
will exchange their activities rather than 
objects. Marx characterised communism as 
production of the form of intercourse 
itself. 

Changing the process of production 
and the character of people’s activities 
works a change in all social relations, 
above all in those connected with property. 
While, under socialism, there are two 
forms of public ownership of the means 
of production — state property (belonging 
to all people) and collective-farm and 
co-operative property, under C. there is 
a single communist property. 

In a class antagonistic society, the in¬ 
terests of the individual are opposed to 
those of society. In communist society, 
quite different relations develop. Every¬ 
body has an opportunity to develop without 
restriction, since this is in the interests 
of society as a whole, for every person 
is not a member of a specific social and 
class group, but a representative of the 
entire society; the unlimited development 
of every person now becomes, therefore, 
an essential condition for the unlimited 
development of all. Social transforma¬ 
tions in society are no longer political 
in nature; the state is replaced by com¬ 
munist social self-government (q. v.), and 
certain forms of social consciousness 
and activities such as politics, law and re¬ 
ligion, disappear. 

Under C., genuine human history will 
unfold, while the historical age preceding 
the communist socio-economic forma¬ 
tion, which was characterised by the dom¬ 
ination of private property, is, according 
to Marx, the pre-history of human society, 
for progress is achieved during that age 
through the exploitation and inhuman 


plight of the majority. 

Communist Attitude to Labour, see 

Labour, Communist 

Communist Culture, an intellectual cul¬ 
ture, embracing the sphere of cultural 
production (knowledge, morality, upbring¬ 
ing and education) and formed on the 
basis of a very high development level 
of the productive forces and communist 
social relations. 

C.C. emerges on the foundations pro¬ 
vided by socialist culture. Under socialism, 
intellectual culture is characterised by de¬ 
mocratism and evolution based on the 
Marxist-Leninist world outlook and socialist 
internationalism. 

Having abolished class, estate and na¬ 
tionality privileges in education and in¬ 
tellectual activities, and thus eliminated the 
age-old confrontation engendered in 
antagonistic formations between people 
and culture, socialism creates a system of 
cultural and educational institutions that 
serves to develop all society’s sections. The 
working people gain access to all achieve¬ 
ments in the sphere of technology, sci¬ 
ence, art, etc.; thus a broad democratic base 
is established for further developing social¬ 
ist culture. More and more sections of 
the population become involved in creative 
cultural activities. Socialist art evolves 
on the principles of realism and is con¬ 
cerned with the tasks and problems of the 
contemporary age, those of the struggle 
for a new society and the moulding of 
the new man. People develop new moral 
principles under the impact of the existing 
conditions of life and purposeful educa¬ 
tional work, such as, for example, the 
high moral prestige of labour, a sense of 
collectivism (q. v.), etc., which are also 
manifested in relationships between people, 
and between the individual and society, 
and serve as stimuli in their activities. 

Socialist culture is formed and develops 
on the basis of the scientific Marxist 
world outlook, which determines the con¬ 
tent of various spheres of cultural life in 
ideological terms. Under socialism, people’s 
education serves not only to spread knowl¬ 
edge, but also to shape a Marxist world 
outlook. The church is separated from the 
state, and the school from the church. 

Distinctions are still evident in cultural 
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development between various strata of 
society, between town and countryside, 
and between the different nationalities 
making up the population of the socialist 
countries. There are contradictions between 
the general cultural level achieved in 
society and that of its individual members. 
As a whole, the culture of socialist society 
is based on the dialectical-materialist world 
outlook, on internationalism but part of 
society is still influenced by religion and 
sticks to nationalistic prejudices. 

Socialist culture is developed conscien¬ 
tiously and systematically. It is guided by 
the state, the Communist Party and public 
organisations. The 25th CPSU Congress 
stressed the growth of the creative and 
civic activity of Soviet cultural workers 
and noted that it was necessary to establish 
a close unity of ideological, political, 
labour and moral education in the country. 
The Constitution of the USSR formalises 
the tasks facing the Soviet state: to improve 
uniform system of people’s education, 
provide for the steady development of 
science and see that cultural treasures are 
widely used for the moral and aesthetic 
education of the Soviet people. 

At a later stage, socialist culture will 
develop into C.C. Society’s communist 
transformation can only be realised pro¬ 
vided a comprehensively developed in¬ 
dividual is created. Under certain social 
conditions, the influence exerted on so¬ 
ciety’s intellectual culture by the rapidly 
developing technology will be regulated 
by men, and the future society will be 
characterised by a harmonious blend of 
science, technology, art, and all other 
manifestations of intellectual culture. As the 
material needs of society’s members are 
more and more satisfied and the time spent 
on work in the sphere of material pro¬ 
duction is reduced, the development of 
the individual and satisfaction of his 
intellectual requirements will take priority. 
The role of culture in the life of society 
has already increased, and it will continue 
to do so. The nature of intellectual 
production itself, and the structure of 
social consciousness will change in devel¬ 
oped communist society. The legal, political 
and religious forms of social consciousness 
will die away. Science, art and morals 


will become major forms of man’s intel¬ 
lectual culture. All branches of knowledge, 
unfettered by any social contradictions, 
will develop freely. A huge army of highly 
educated people working in science will 
greatly accelerate the rate of its devel¬ 
opment. One feature of C.C. is the intel¬ 
lectual unity of society; this does not, 
however, rule out scientific discussions 
as a form for developing science, in¬ 
cluding on problems of social evolution. 
Under communism, art will create an 
unprecedented variety of forms and styles, 
because people of the most diverse 
abilities, endowments, dispositions and 
tastes will be able to express themselves to 
the utmost. Art will become an integral 
part of everyday life and labour, a vital need 
for all society’s members, and an extremely 
active force in education, or rather, a 
major means of education on a par with 
public opinion. 

With respect to culture, communist 
society may be considered as homogeneous, 
because distinctions in cultural levels and 
life styles will be gradually erased, and 
cultural development levels in society’s 
various sections and different peoples will 
become alike. C.C. will be international; 
cultures will merge once nations have 
done so. The process is inexorable but 
extremely protracted so that, in the early 
stages of communist society, culture will 
develop in national forms. Under com¬ 
munism, activities in the sphere of intel¬ 
lectual culture will no longer be the func¬ 
tion of intellectuals alone as an exclusive 
section of society engaged primarily in 
highly qualified, creative mental work. 
Creative endeavour will become accessible 
to all society’s members. Cultural values 
will be created with the immediate par¬ 
ticipation of all members of society. 
By its content, functions in society, and 
“mode of production” and “distribution” 
of intellectual values, C.C. will be huma¬ 
nist, harmonious, and addressed to all 
mankind. Each member of society will 
take an active part in cultural progress 
(see also Communist Morality, Communist 
Education). 

Communist Education, the purposive, 
systematic, planned moulding of har¬ 
moniously developed people, committed to 
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the cause of communism and organically 
combining communist convictions with 
activities directed at building a communist 
society. 

The immediate aim of the state in 
developed socialist society is to extend 
the real opportunities for the harmonious 
development of the individual and the 
fuller utilisation of cultural treasures by 
society’s members in order to apply their 
creative powers, endowments and talents 
to the best advantage. 

A person educated in the communist 
spirit is an integral one, an active public 
figure with profound knowledge and a 
Marxist-Leninist world outlook, firm moral 
principles and high cultural standards of 
intellect and behaviour; he is keenly aware 
of his responsibility to society and his 
collective, is physically fit and emotionally 
sensitive; his aesthetic sense is well devel¬ 
oped; he is capable of both managing 
social affairs and controlling his own be¬ 
haviour, as well as building his life accord¬ 
ing to aesthetic and scientific laws; labour, 
for him, is a vital, primary need, a means 
for the fullest creative self-expression, 
self-assertion and development of his gifts. 

C.E. is achieved through special peda¬ 
gogical methods of influence applied to 
people, and through their active participa¬ 
tion in building communism, in the course 
of which people themselves undergo a 
certain change and their intellectual make¬ 
up is modified, too. Of great importance 
for C.E. is the purposeful organisa¬ 
tional and educational activity of the 
Communist Party, as well as the indi¬ 
vidual’s self-education based on his organic 
need for intellectual, moral and physical 
improvement. The right combination of 
objective and subjective factors ensures 
success in communist education, in spite 
of the complexity of the task and the 
extended period of time required. 

The role of C.E. in socialist society is 
constantly growing, because the building 
of communism is becoming increasingly 
dependent on the level of consciousness 
of each member of society and the edu¬ 
cational process is turning into one of 
the methods for regulating the activities 
of the whole social organism. C.E. of young 
people is particularly important, for it 


is they who must build communist society. 

The main aspects of C.E. are the fol¬ 
lowing: the shaping of a scientific com¬ 
munist world outlook, the imparting of a 
communist attitude towards work (see 
Labour, Communist), internationalist and 
patriotic feelings, communist morality, as 
well as general and polytechnical, aesthetic 
(q. v.) and physical (q. v.) education. 
The fundamental purpose of C.E. is to 
inculcate a communist attitude towards 
work, which must become a primary 
vital need. The building of communism 
makes it necessary for each member of 
society to have a scientific view of the 
world, understand the course of and pros¬ 
pects for social development, correctly 
assess events, phenomena, and his own 
place and role in society. It is cardinally 
important for an integral, scientific world 
outlook to be formed on the basis of a 
study of Marxist-Leninist science — phil¬ 
osophy, political economy and the theory 
of scientific communism. The formation 
of a scientific world outlook includes 
atheist education (q. v.), the overcoming of 
survivals of the past in people’s minds 
and behaviour • (see Survivals of the Past 
in the People’s Minds and Behaviour), and 
the imparting to them of ideological 
staunchness, revolutionary devotion to 
the ideas of the Communist Party, a keen 
class awareness, irreconcilability with 
respect to bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 
ideology and an ability to recognise ideas 
essentially hostile to communism in any 
guise and put up an uncompromising 
active struggle against them. Communist 
moral education sets the aim of making 
high moral principles into a person’s 
own convictions, and the latter — into 
constant characteristic features and ac¬ 
cepted norms of everyday social behaviour. 
This leads to the individual taking an 
active Marxist-Leninist position in life. 
Thus, a communist ideology is formed, 
that is a blend of deep knowledge of 
Marxism-Leninism and communist con¬ 
victions. 

Success in C.E. is ensured by the Party 
spirit, an irreconcilable attitude towards 
bourgeois ideology, a close connection 
between education and life, the masses’ 
practical experience of and concrete tasks 
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in communist construction; by setting 
personal examples of model work and be¬ 
haviour; by the correct combination of 
material and moral incentives and econ¬ 
omic, administrative and ideological means 
of influence; the unity of words and deeds; 
a differential approach towards the dif¬ 
ferent groups of the working people; and 
systematic work on implementing all the 
above requirements by stages. 

At the present stage, the major means 
for raising the effectiveness of C.E. is 
a comprehensive, systems approach to it, 
which calls for an organic connection 
to be formed between ideological-pol¬ 
itical, labour and moral education. 

Communist Ideology, the system of ideas 
that express the views of the most ad¬ 
vanced class of our age, the working class, 
and its vanguard, the Communist Party. 
The essence of C.I. is Marxism-Leninism 
(q. v.). C.I. arms each new generation with 
the invincible weapon of historical truth, 
and a deep understanding of the laws of 
and prospects for social development, 
while relying on the firm foundation 
of Marxist-Leninist teaching. 

C.I. is not just the quintessence of the 
elements of the class psychology formed 
under the impact of people’s circumstances 
in life; it emerges as a scientific theory, 
reflecting the vital interests of the working 
class and all working people. In contrast 
to the ideologies of other classes, in par¬ 
ticular that of the bourgeoisie and the 
petty bourgeoisie, C.I. is scientific by its 
nature. This stems from the fact that the 
proletariat’s class interests coincide with 
the objective requirements for society’s 
progressive development and that the 
proletariat as a class has an interest in 
fully cognising the laws of social develop¬ 
ment. This is why C.I. overcomes the 
mystification of objective historical laws 
in the class interests, which is typical of 
the ideologies of exploiting classes. Its 
scientific nature is also rooted in the way 
it takes shape and develops as a result 
of critical analysis and assimilation of 
the entire cultural heritage of the past. 
C.I. is enriched and creatively developed 
under the influence of the class struggle 
waged by the proletariat, and the experience 
gained by the world communist move¬ 


ment. Lenin wrote about the inception 
of C.I.; “Socialism, as the ideology of the 
class struggle of the proletariat, is subject 
to the general conditions governing the 
inception, development, and consolidation 
of an ideology; in other words, it is founded 
on the sum-total of human knowledge, 
presupposes a high level of scientific de¬ 
velopment, demands scientific work, etc., 
etc. Socialism is introduced by the 
ideologists into the proletarian class strug¬ 
gle, which develops spontaneously on the 
basis of capitalist relationships” (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 6, p. 161). 

The scientific nature of C.I. is coupled 
with a spirit of revolutionary partisanship. 
As distinct from bourgeois ideology, which 
hides its class exploitative nature under 
a mask of objectivism, C.I. openly proclaims 
its partisan character, which is the result 
and political expression of highly-developed 
class opposites. The partisanship of C.I. 
does not contradict its scientific nature; 
on the contrary, it requires a consistent 
and profound mastering of the objective 
laws governing the social process. This 
is why the supreme scientific nature of 
C.I., taken in the strict and full meaning 
of the word, is intrinsically and inseparably 
linked with its revolutionary spirit. The 
organic interconnection between the scien¬ 
tific nature of C.I. and its proleta¬ 
rian party spirit is a major typical 
feature of C.I., determining its leading 
role in the revolutionary struggle of the 
working class, and in building communism. 

Another major feature of C.I. is its 
internationalism (see Proletarian Inter¬ 
nationalism), for it reflects the working 
people’s vital interests irrespective of 
their nationality. C.I. has taken shape, 
consolidated and is developing today as 
an internationalist theory, accumulating 
the experience gained in the revolutionary 
struggle waged in all countries, and is ba¬ 
sically hostile to nationalism (q. v.) and 
chauvinism, and manifestations of bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideology. 

C.I. is characterised by true humanism 
(q. v.), for the communist socio-political 
formation consistently and radically elim¬ 
inates relations of exploitation (q. v.), do¬ 
minance and subordination, and replaces 
them with genuinely human relations go- 
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verned by the motto: “Everything for the 
sake of man, for the benefit of man.” C.I. is 
an ideology of historical optimism, based on 
a profound understanding of the objective 
laws that underlie social development 
and their use in practice. It contains 
man’s finest and most lofty ideals in fighting 
for the realisation of communism, which 
inspire and bring together millions of 
people. 

The Communist Parties are holders of 
C.I., they introduce it to the broad working 
masses, organising them and drawing them 
into building the new society, and at the 
same time actively fighting against bour¬ 
geois ideology and revisionist and dogmatic 
distortions of Marxism. An irreconcilable 
struggle against bourgeois ideology (see 
Ideological Struggle) is indispensable 
for consolidating C.I., which steadily 
expands its sphere of influence: more and 
more people the world over are emerging 
from under the influence of bourgeois 
ideology and coming under the banner 
of communism. 

Communist Morality, a form of social 
conscience and social practice. Its main 
functions are to ensure society’s historical 
functioning, co-ordinate public and individ¬ 
ual interests, and regulate the individuals’ 
behaviour by social means. Morality as a 
form of conscience has two levels, the 
ideological and the psychological, the for¬ 
mer characterised by ethical principles, 
standards, values and rules of conduct, 
and the latter by moral needs, feelings 
and features. The possibility and specifics 
of moral regulation are determined by the 
fact that human actions are objectively 
determined not in a rigid and unique 
way, but are of an alternative nature, 
i. e. the individual has relative freedom 
of choice in deciding on his line of behav¬ 
iour in each concrete situation, which 
makes him responsible for the choice 
he makes and generates a striving in 
him to co-ordinate it with society’s require¬ 
ments (standards, values, etc.). The antag¬ 
onism inherent in exploiting societies 
(systems) between private and public 
interests rules out such co-ordination in 
principle. Hence the dual nature of any 
morality that is based on private-prop¬ 
erty relations. Alongside class values, how¬ 


ever, general human ethical values also take 
shape under exploiting systems, expressing 
the needs and interests of progressive 
classes, first and foremost, of the working 
masses. Proletarian and communist mor¬ 
ality, the latter emerging under socialism, 
is the most complete and consistent em¬ 
bodiment of progressive trends in mankind’s 
ethical development. 

C.M. is a manifestation of socialist 
society’s ideological, political and moral 
unity, and of its advance towards so¬ 
cial homogeneity. The main principles 
of C.M., formulated in the moral code 
of the builder of communism in the 
USSR, characterise the major achieve¬ 
ments and goals of communist education 
(q. v.), a set of features that add up 
to a moral image typical of the ad¬ 
vanced section of socialist society and 
are fostered in all its members as com¬ 
munism is built. Some of these features, 
such as a commitment to the cause 
of communism, love of the socialist 
homeland, and friendly and fraternal 
relations among the peoples of the 
USSR, and fraternal solidarity with the 
working people of all countries and all 
nations, reflect the unity of moral, ideo¬ 
logical and political education, and of 
morality and politics inherent in socialist 
society. 

As C.M. is fostered and socialist de¬ 
mocracy takes deeper root in the moral 
conscience and behaviour of Soviet people, 
their relations with one another increasingly 
demonstrate the great humanism (q.v.) 
of communist ideals, and a harmonious 
blend of high ethical principles and 
beauty, inner perfection and highly- 
cultured behaviour. 

The importance of the moral factor 
in the life of society has greatly increased 
as a result of the triumph of socialism. 
In a developed socialist society (q. v.) this 
tendency is particularly evident. The hold¬ 
ing of social interests as close to the 
heart as one’s own, as well as patriotism, 
collectivism, courage and a sense of 
duty, and other features of the Soviet 
man, which were instilled in him by the 
efforts of the CPSU, have been embodied 
in the feats accomplished by Soviet people 
during the first five-year plan periods. 
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the Great Patriotic War of 1941-45, the 
rehabilitation of the war-ravaged economy, 
the development of the virgin lands, the 
construction of the Baikal-Amur Railway 
and the exploration of outer space. The 
1977 Constitution of the USSR stipulated 
the chief of these features and the need 
to develop them in new generations of 
the Soviet people, listing among them a 
conscientious attitude towards socially 
useful work in the chosen occupation, 
thriftiness, irreconcilability with respect 
to squandering and misappropriation of 
state and public property, respect for the 
national dignity, rights and lawful interests 
of other citizens, parental concern for 
the upbringing of children and filial 
concern for parents, etc. (see Art. 
58-69 of the Constitution of the USSR). 
The moral factor is of special importance 
in the management and encouragement 
of labour activities; relationships between 
those who lead and those who are led 
are not only administrative and organisa¬ 
tional, but also ethical in content, the im¬ 
portance of the latter steadily increasing 
under developed socialism. 

Moral incentives to labour in socialist 
society are harmoniously blended with 
material ones, rather than opposed to 
them (see Material and Moral Incentives). 
Moreover, socialist distribution according 
to work, which is the most just form of 
distribution at the present stage of devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces, is of 
vast moral significance. Violations of 
this principle immediately tell on the moral 
and psychological climate of the work 
collective, and on the entire system of 
its ethical relations. Correspondingly, each 
step taken to improve the system of re¬ 
muneration for work noticeably improves 
the moral and psychological climate within 
the collective and hence stimulates the pro¬ 
ductivity and quality of labour. 

Moral incentives to labour (a sense of 
responsibility, duty and workers’ consci¬ 
ence, public encouragement or censure) 
usually operate in unity with ideological 
and political incentives (commitment to 
the cause of communism, socialist patrio¬ 
tism) and aesthetic incentives (the impact 
of the design of working premises, the 
sense of rhythm and beauty of the labour 


process, the worker's striving to pass on 
his aesthetic ideal to the product of his 
labour). All of this testifies to the great 
importance of a thorough approach to 
the problems involved in education and 
upbringing. 

Mature socialism is characterised by 
the development of ethical principles not 
only in work, but in all other spheres of 
men’s vital activities as well: in family 
life, everyday behaviour and informal re¬ 
lationships. At the present time, the CPSU 
stresses a radical improvement of ideolo¬ 
gical, political and educational work, and 
in particular, ethical education; it stresses 
the need for consistently opposing the 
antitheses of communist morality and for 
eradicating certain vestiges of the past 
hostile to socialism, such as money-grub¬ 
bing and bribery, attempts to make use of 
society without giving it anything in 
return, mismanagement and squandering, 
heavy drinking and rowdy behaviour, 
red tape and a callous attitude to the people, 
violations of labour discipline and of 
law and order. To combat these pheno¬ 
mena, both conviction and coercion are 
used, influence by word and by force of 
law. In socialist society, morality and the 
law face social tasks that are basically 
and fundamentally identical, which means 
that legal norms and sanctions entail 
weighty moral and educational consequen¬ 
ces, while the regulation of men’s rela¬ 
tionships by ethical means promotes their 
greater compliance with legal enactments. 

As socialist society advances towards 
communism, the role of morality in 
tackling economic and social problems 
will steadily grow. It will take over some 
functions that are today carried out by 
political, legislative and socio-administra- 
tive institutions. At the present time, how¬ 
ever, these institutions should be strengthen¬ 
ed rather than weakened, since their 
activities do much to promote the formation 
of the people’s moral culture and raise 
the effectiveness and quality of the working 
people's moral education. 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the political organisation of the working 
class and the whole Soviet people, their 
ideological and political vanguard, the lead¬ 
ing and guiding force of socialist society, 
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the nucleus of its political system, of all 
state and public organisations. The posi¬ 
tion the CPSU occupies and the role it 
plays in Soviet society are secured in the 
Constitution of the USSR (Art. 6). The 
CPSU unites in its ranks, on voluntary 
principles, the advanced and most conscien¬ 
tious part of the country’s working class 
(q. v.), collective-farm peasantry (q. v.), 
and intelligentsia (q. v.). 

The guiding role of the CPSU stems 
from the leading role played by the work¬ 
ing class as builder of the new social 
order, from the nature and essence of 
socialism, from the nature of the Party 
itself as the vanguard of the most advanced 
class, and from the laws governing the 
building of communism. The aims the 
CPSU sets itself reflect the requirements 
of society’s evolution towards communism; 
these are formulated in the Party Pro¬ 
gramme and in the decisions of CPSU 
Congresses. The rules for joining the Party 
and inner-Party relationships are stipulated 
in the Party Rules, which are the basic 
law of Party life. 

The CPSU emerged on the political 
scene at the beginning of the 20th century 
as a militant party of the working class, 
striving to win power and transform society 
along socialist lines. It was created by 
Lenin as a Marxist party of a new type, 
guided in its activities by the most advanced 
ideological, political and organisational 
principles. The CPSU (the party of Bol¬ 
sheviks), having fused scientific socialism 
with the mass working-class movement, 
armed the proletariat with a science-based 
programme for a democratic, socialist 
revolution, organised it politically and 
raised it to the struggle against the autocra¬ 
cy and the capitalist system. The victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
achieved under the ideological and poli¬ 
tical guidance of the Bolshevik Party, 
signified that the country had embarked 
on the path of socialism. 

Since October 1917, the Communist 
Party has been the party in power; it is 
leading the Soviet people’s creative labour, 
its selfless struggle for the triumph of the 
new system. Under its leadership, the 
exploiting classes have been abolished, 
the socio-political and ideological unity of 


the people has been formed and conso¬ 
lidated, and developed socialist society 
has been built (see also Social-Political 
and Ideological Unity of Society). Today, 
the CPSU is rallying the Soviet people 
to fulfil the historic task of building 
communism. 

In its activities, the Communist Party 
draws on Marxist-Leninist ideology (see 
Marxism-Leninism), which is being de¬ 
veloped and enriched by revolutionary 
practice, the experience gained while 
building communism. An organic merger 
of politics and science is the fundamental 
principle of Party leadership. The Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR (1977) proclaims 
that “the CPSU exists for the people and 
serves the people”. Being the vanguard 
of the people, the CPSU holds the central 
place in society’s political system, compris¬ 
ing its nucleus (see Political System of 
Socialism). The CPSU leads the Soviets, 
trade unions, co-operatives and the Komso¬ 
mol, and unites and directs the endeavours 
of all state bodies, public organisations, 
and all the working people towards achiev¬ 
ing the common goal. The guiding activ¬ 
ities of the CPSU are carried out within 
the framework of the USSR Constitution, 
which decrees that the Party determines 
the general perspectives of society’s de¬ 
velopment and the course of the home 
and foreign policy of the USSR, directs 
the great constructive work of the So¬ 
viet people, and imparts a planned, syste¬ 
matic and theoretically substantiated 
character to their struggle for the victory 
of communism. 

The forms and methods of Party lead¬ 
ership, among which political and ideo¬ 
logical influence holds priority, develop 
and improve as the role and goals of the 
Party change. Apart from this, the follow¬ 
ing forms of leading activities carried 
out by the Communist Party are the most 
important: selection and promotion of 
cadres capable of implementing its policy 
line in practice; comprehensive ideological 
and mass-political work to educate the 
working people in a spirit of the commu¬ 
nist world outlook and morality; convinc¬ 
ing the masses and rallying them together 
in order to fulfil the concrete tasks involv¬ 
ed in building communism; checking on 
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and supervising the practical implemen¬ 
tation of the social changes outlined and 
their conformity with the set targets. 

The CPSU does not order state and 
public organisations about, or try to replace 
them or take over their functions. It sees 
its role in ensuring, in accordance with 
its general line and applying Party methods, 
the implementation of its course at all 
levels and in all links of the state and 
social system with the help of Commu¬ 
nists and Party organisations. Party com¬ 
mittees elaborate recommendations and 
proposals that are well-substantiated in 
political and theoretical terms for corres¬ 
ponding state and public organisations, 
and Communists working in these orga¬ 
nisations persuade the authorised repre¬ 
sentatives and other working people of 
these organisations; Party committees also 
select efficient leaders and supervise 
their work. Drawing on their political 
prestige and the people’s confidence, the 
Party bodies work to augment the inde¬ 
pendence and responsibility of the bodies 
of people’s power and administration, 
and of public organisations. 

Improvement of all the forms of state 
and public organisations of the working 
people, with the Party at their head, 
ensures the all-round development of 
socialist democracy (q. v.), involvement 
of the working people in the management 
of society and state, and a genuine rule 
of the people. Relations among the Party’s 
leading bodies, its organisations and Com¬ 
munists are built in accordance with the 
CPSU’s nature and goals. The basic prin¬ 
ciple of the CPSU organisational structure 
is democratic centralism (q. v.). 

The Party is built according to the 
territorial-production principle. Primary 
organisations, which are the foundation 
of the Party, are established at Commu¬ 
nists’ places of work and are united in 
district, city, regional and republican or¬ 
ganisations on the territorial principle. 
Local Party organisations, the component 
units of the CPSU, embrace the entire 
territory of the USSR. They implement 
Party policy and the directives of its higher 
bodies within their territorial bounds. 

The highest body of the CPSU is its 
Congress. Congresses are convened regular¬ 


ly by the Central Committee, at least 
once every five years. The CPSU Rules 
also envisage the convocation, when nec¬ 
essary, of Party conferences. In the inter¬ 
val between Congresses, the activities 
of the Party and its local bodies are led 
by the CPSU Central Committee. 

Issues involved in Party activities are 
discussed and resolved in the CPSU on 
broad democratic lines; at the same time, 
strict Party discipline is observed. The com¬ 
bination of democracy and centralism in 
Party life and in its structure, on the one 
hand, increases Communists’ activity and, 
on the other, helps in the pursuance of 
a single policy everywhere and the imple¬ 
mentation of decisions adopted. 

As was emphasised at the 26th Congress 
of the CPSU, an important condition for 
successful Party guidance is the Leninist 
style in work — a creative style hostile to 
subjectivism and characterised by a 
scientific approach to social processes; 
it demands exactingness with respect to 
both oneself and others, renounces self- 
conceit and opposes all manifestations of 
red tape and a formal approach. The Party 
works to create favourable conditions 
everywhere for developing criticism and 
self-criticism (q. v.), for sound criticism to 
find the necessary support and for the 
Communists’ rational and well-substantiat¬ 
ed proposals to be implemented. The 
Party considers it very important to develop 
the Communists’ activeness, enhance a busi¬ 
nesslike approach to work and raise the 
responsibility of all Party organisations, 
their leadership and each Communist for 
the fulfilment of decisions adopted. 

In implementing and developing the 
Leninist norms of Party life, such as the 
accountability and electiveness of leading 
Party bodies, freedom of discussion and 
criticism, publicity in Party life, collective 
leadership, the ideological and organisatio¬ 
nal unity of Party ranks and equality of 
all Communists, the CPSU acts as a socio¬ 
political organisation characterised by the 
most democratic relationships, and the 
Politbureau of the Central Committee 
as the militant headquarters of the many- 
million-strong Party. It is here that the 
collective mind of the Party is condensed 
and Party policy, reflecting the interests 
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of the whole of Soviet society, of all Com¬ 
munists and non-Party people, is determin¬ 
ed. 

The social composition of the CPSU 
reflects the class structure of Soviet society 
and the vanguard position of the working 
class. As of 1 January 1981, 43.4 per cent 
of Party members were workers, 12.8 
per cent, peasants (collective farmers), 
and 43.8 per cent, office workers and 
other categories of the population. The 
Party gives workers pride of place in 
its ranks. The CPSU is characterised 
by a constant improvement of the poli¬ 
tical, general, and specialised education 
of its members. It is the militant vanguard 
of the Soviet people: as of 1 January 
1981, it had 17,430,000 members and can¬ 
didate members. The Party does not aim to 
expand its ranks, but works to improve 
the quality of its composition and select 
for membership the most advanced and 
politically active representatives of the 
working people. The requirements with 
respect to those applying for Party member¬ 
ship have been made more stringent in ac¬ 
cordance with the decisions of the 23rd, 
24th, 25th and 26th CPSU congresses. 

The numerical and qualitative growth 
of the CPSU membership and the increase 
of the Communists’ activeness and respon¬ 
sibility reflect the Party’s growing role 
as the leading force of socialist society. 
The process involves fundamental changes 
in social development: increasing the 
scale and complexity of the tasks involv¬ 
ed in building communism, greater vig¬ 
our and consciousness on the part of 
the masses, the further evolution of so¬ 
cialist democracy, as well as the growing 
importance of the theory of scientific 
communism (q. v.), its creative elaboration 
and propaganda, and the need to improve 
the masses' communist education (q. v.). 
“The dynamic development of Soviet 
society,” it was noted at the 25th CPSU 
Congress, “the growing scale of commu¬ 
nist construction, and our activity in the 
international arena insistently require a 
steady raising of the level of Party guid¬ 
ance of economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment, the education of our men and women, 
and improvement of organisational and 
political work among the masses”. 


The CPSU is an integral part of the 
international communist movement (q. v.), 
one of its combat contingents. The Party’s 
foreign policy is built on the principles of 
proletarian internationalism, concern for 
augmenting the world socialist community, 
the unity and cohesion of Communists of 
all countries and the striving to consolidate 
international peace and security. As was 
noted at the 26th CPSU Congress, “To 
safeguard peace no task is more import 
ant now on the international plane for 
our Party, for our people and, for that 
reason, for all the peoples of the world.” 
The CPSU discusses the problems that 
arise with the fraternal Communist Parties 
in a spirit of genuine comradeship, within 
the framework of the established norms 
of respect for the independence of each 
party. At the same time, the CPSU inva¬ 
riably defends principled internationalist 
positions and irreconcilably opposes any 
views and actions incompatible with com¬ 
munist ideology. 

Communist Social Self-government, the 
system of social administration typical 
of communism, some elements of which 
already emerge under socialism. 

Social self-government existed be¬ 
fore class society appeared, under the 
primitive-communal system. When so¬ 
ciety split into antagonistic classes, it 
was replaced by society’s political or¬ 
ganisation, with the state as its foundation. 
C.S.S. replaces the political system of 
socialist society (see Political System of 
Socialism), being a new form of self- 
government and democracy, which corres¬ 
ponds to communist society, the highest 
stage of social evolution. 

C.S.S. develops directly from the 
political organisation of socialism, which 
is based on the socialist state led by the 
Communist Party. The withering away of 
the socialist state means precisely its 
development into C.S.S., the term “wither¬ 
ing away” only emphasising the natural 
and gradual nature of this process. 
It is those elements, bodies and me¬ 
thods of activities typical of society’s 
management bv the state that are with¬ 
ering away, i. e. gradually growing su¬ 
perfluous. The elements of social self- 
government, inherent in the socialist 
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state and the entire political organisation 
of socialist society, are developing and 
gradually becoming definitive. 

One specific feature of society’s man¬ 
agement under communism will consist 
primarily in the bodies intended to carry 
out administrative social functions and 
their activities shedding their political 
nature, insofar as political relationships, 
i. e. those relations among classes, nations 
and states which comprise the sphere of 
politics, will cease to exist as class and 
national distinctions are erased and isolat¬ 
ed states wither away. This is precisely 
what Engels meant when he said that, 
under communism “the government of 
persons is replaced by the administration 
of things, and by the conduct of pro¬ 
cesses of production" (K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 3, p. 147). 

Another specific feature of C.S.S. 
is that administrative activities will cease 
to be a regular occupation and the social 
group whose sole “trade” is managerial 
activities will disappear. This does not, 
by any means, signify that there will be no 
specialisation in the sphere of administra¬ 
tion. On the contrary, developed commu¬ 
nist society presupposes a considerably 
higher stage of social organisation, as 
well as of the scientific organisation of 
labour. Alongside this, however, a major 
principle of communist self-government 
will be implemented — the obligatory 
participation of each adult member of 
society in managing public affairs on 
the principle of electiveness and rotation. 

For C.S.S. to emerge, the material 
and technical base of communism must 
be created, communist social relations 
developed and a new individual shaped, 
i. e. such a high level of consciousness 
in all members of society be achieved 
that legal and moral standards merge 
into uniform norms of behaviour for 
all members of communist society and 
the need for their compulsory implemen¬ 
tation disappears. 

Major factors that are immediately in¬ 
volved in the preparation for the tran¬ 
sition to C.S.S. are a further de¬ 
velopment of socialist democracy (q.v.) 
and drawing of all citizens into the 


administration of society. To fulfil this 
task, the working people’s material and 
cultural standards should be raised con¬ 
siderably, the amount of free time (q.v.) 
should be increased, and the political 
organisation, promoting the population’s 
involvement in managerial activities, im¬ 
proved; the masses should be taught the 
science of management. One line in the 
establishment of C.S.S. is to develop 
democratic principles in the activities of 
the administrative apparatus, apply the 
principles of electiveness and accounta¬ 
bility on an ever growing scale in order 
to spread them gradually among all 
leading workers of the administrative 
machine, and improve the organisation 
and systematically reduce the number 
of salaried officials on executive bodies. 
The bodies of state power should be 
turned into social self-government bodies 
and existing social organisations (q.v.) 
should be modified so as to show more 
independent endeavour. The Programme 
of the CPSU emphasises that communist 
self-government shall unite Soviets (q.v.), 
trade unions, co-operative and other 
mass organisations of the working people. 

C.S.S. will be based not only on 
the development trends characteristic of 
socialist society’s political organisation but 
also on all new elements that emerge at 
the higher stage of communism, with 
its unprecedented economic and cultural 
standards and a high level of conscience 
and morality in all members of society; 
it will replace the existing political or¬ 
ganisation of socialist society only when 
developed communist society is an accomp¬ 
lished fact. 

Complete and Final Victory of Social¬ 
ism characterises a firmly established 
socialist society. The complete victory 
of socialism implies radical transformations 
in all spheres of society; the creation of a 
socialist economy, political system, and 
culture, abolition of the exploiting 
classes (q.v.) and, consequently, of 
forces inside the country who might sup¬ 
port the restoration of capitalism, and 
the final victory of socialist forces inside 
the country. The final victory of so¬ 
cialism implies irreversibility of social¬ 
ist achievements as far as the world- 
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wide balance of power is concerned, a ba¬ 
lance of power in the world arena 
that favours socialism so that restora¬ 
tion of capitalism in socialist countries 
from outside, by imperialist reaction, 
becomes impossible. Consequently, the 
complete victory of socialism is connec¬ 
ted with internal conditions, and its fi¬ 
nal victory, with the external conditions 
under which the socialist revolution de¬ 
velops. 

The differentiation between the in¬ 
ternal and external criteria for the vic¬ 
tory of socialism followed, as far as 
theory is concerned, from the thesis 
that socialism can initially triumph in a 
single country, but cannot do so simul¬ 
taneously in all capitalist countries, and 
in practical terms this distinction became 
exceedingly relevant with the triumph of 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. 
Speaking of the development of the 
socialist revolution in Russia from the 
standpoint of its internal conditions, Lenin 
argued that we have “all that is necessary 
to build a complete socialist society...” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, 
p. 468). He thought, however, that the 
final victory of socialism could be ensured 
if a socialist revolution succeeded at least in 
several developed capitalist countries. 
It should be remembered, also, that some¬ 
times Lenin implied final victory of 
socialism when he spoke of its complete 
victory. 

A sharp struggle went on within the 
CPSU for a long time over the possibi¬ 
lity of building socialism in the Soviet 
Union. The supporters of Trotsky and 
Zinoviev (see Trotskyism) asserted that 
socialism could not triumph in the USSR 
without a successful socialist revolution 
in the West. In rebuffing these defeatist 
ideas, the Communist Party noted the 
inadmissibility of confusing the complete 
victory with the final victory of social¬ 
ism. The Party showed that the Soviet 
people could build up a complete so¬ 
cialist society. At the same time it empha¬ 
sised that the victory of socialism could 
not be final in one country. “The only 
guarantee,” ran a resolution of the 14th 
Party Conference, “of the final victory 
of socialism, i. e. guarantee against resto¬ 


ration of capitalism is, consequently, a 
victorious socialist revolution in some 
countries.” 

Proceeding from Lenin’s tenet on the 
possibility of the victory of socialism 
in the USSR, the CPSU developed and 
consistently implemented a general line 
for building socialism. By the end of 
the first five-year-plan period (1932), the 
foundations of a socialist economy had 
been constructed. Once an agrarian coun¬ 
try, the Soviet Union became an industrial 
one. Through collectivisation of agriculture 
the last exploiting class, the kulaks, 
was eliminated. Socialist changes during 
the second five-year-plan period (1933- 
37) established socialist production re¬ 
lations throughout the national economy 
and eliminated the internal forces that 
wanted to restore capitalism. The Eighth 
All-Union Congress of Soviets in 1936 
summarised the social changes in the 
country and declared that socialism had 
been built, in the main, in the USSR. 
At that time, however, the socialist 
gains in the USSR were not final. The 
only socialist country in the world, the 
Soviet Union was surrounded by capi¬ 
talism, so, even though the internal forces 
for the restoration of capitalism had 
been eliminated, the hostile external forces 
might still have restored it. 

Following the Second World War, 
radical changes occurred in the balance 
of forces on the world scene in favour of 
socialism. The might of the Soviet Union 
increased further. Having restored, within 
short time, the national economy that 
had been ravaged by the war, the 
Soviet Union scored tremendous successes 
in developing industry and agriculture, 
science and technology, and in strengthen¬ 
ing the country’s defences. A most import¬ 
ant factor that changed the world balance 
of power in favour of socialism was the 
emergence and progress of the world 
socialist system (q.v.) (see also World 
Socialist Community). The positions of 
imperialism had also weakened as a result 
of the disintegration of the colonial system 
(q.v.). 

Summarising these social changes, the 
CPSU concluded at its Twenty First 
Congress (1959) that socialism had won 
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finally as well as completely in the USSR, 
because restoration of capitalism by 
external forces was now out of the 
question. The complete and final vic¬ 
tories of socialism are interrelated. In 
the USSR, the complete victory of 
socialism brought its final victory nearer. 
Also, the final victory of socialism in 
the USSR ensures the socialist gains 
in other socialist countries. On the other 
hand, experience shows that the victory 
of the socialist system in one country or 
another can in the present conditions 
be considered as final and a capitalist 
restoration precluded only if the Commu¬ 
nist Party, being the leading force in 
society, firmly pursues the Marxist- 
Leninist policy in developing all spheres 
of social life; only if the Party untiringly 
strengthens the country’s defences and 
safeguards its revolutionary gains, if 
it maintains vigilance and teaches the 
people vigilance against the class enemy, 
irreconcilability towards bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy; only if it observes as sacred the 
principle of socialist internationalism, 
and strengthens unity and fraternal 
solidarity with the other socialist countries. 
The victory of socialism as a social 
system is a prerequisite for the establishment 
of mature socialism (see Developed So¬ 
cialist Society). Having reached maturi¬ 
ty, socialism lays the groundwork for a 
gradual transition to communism. 

Concrete Social Studies, see Empirical 
Social Studies 

Constitution of Developed Socialism, 
the Fundamental Law of the state of 
the whole people, confirming the political 
and economic systems formed under 
developed socialism, the level of social 
development and culture achieved in the 
USSR, the basic rights, freedoms and 
duties of Soviet citizens, the national- 
state and administrative-territorial struc¬ 
ture of the Soviet Union, the system 
and principles of the organisation and 
activities of state power and administra¬ 
tive bodies. 

The Constitution now in force in the 
USSR was adopted at the Seventh 
(Special) Session of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, on 7 October 1977; it 


is an outstanding document of our time, 
summing up the 60-year development of 
the Soviet state, the great victories scored 
by the CPSU and the entire Soviet 
people. It is the world’s first Fundamental 
Law of the socialist state of the whole 
people, graphic evidence of the ideas of 
the October Revolution translated into 
life, a lofty charter of developed so¬ 
cialism. The new Fundamental Law of 
the USSR is a result of the creative 
endeavour of great masses of the working 
people. It embodies their experience, 
knowledge and will, their concern for 
the prosperity of their Socialist Mother¬ 
land, for the growth of its international 
prestige. 

The Draft Constitution was widely dis¬ 
cussed at about one and a half million 
meetings of working people, specially 
devoted to it, in enterprises, on collective 
farms, in military units and residential 
districts. Over 140 million people, i. e. 
more than two-thirds of the country's 
adult population, took part in the discussion. 
All CPSU members actively participated 
in the debates: over 3 million of them 
took the floor at more than 450,000 open 
party meetings. Over 2 million people’s 
deputies carefully considered the Draft 
Constitution at sessions of Soviets of all 
levels, from village Soviets to the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union Republics. 

The adoption of the 1977 Constitution 
was objectively conditioned by the profound 
changes that have taken place in the 
Soviet Union and have been recorded in 
the Fundamental Law. The 1977 Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR reflects socio-political 
unity of Soviet society, the leading force of 
which is the working class; it characterises 
this society as that of mature socialist 
social relations, in which a new historical 
community, the Soviet people, has emerged 
as a result of the rapprochement among 
all classes and social strata, the legal 
and actual equality of all nations and 
nationalities, their friendship and fra¬ 
ternal co-operation; it confirms that the 
Soviet state, which carried out the tasks 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
has developed into a state of the whole 
people; it reveals the essence of the Soviet 
state of the whole people, which expresses 
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the interests of the workers, peasants, 
and intelligentsia, the working people of 
all Soviet nations and nationalities, and 
determines its main tasks — to establish 
the material and technical base of commu¬ 
nism, improve socialist social relations 
and transform them into communist re¬ 
lations, mould the new man of communist 
society, raise the working people's material 
and cultural standards, ensure the country’s 
security, and promote peace and in¬ 
ternational co-operation; it defines the 
principal goal pursued by the Soviet 
state of the whole people — the building of 
communism. As distinct from the Consti¬ 
tution of 1936, the Fundamental Law 
now in force extensively characterises 
the vanguard role of the Communist 
Party (Art. 6): “The leading and guiding 
force of Soviet society and the nucleus 
of its political system, of all state orga¬ 
nisations and public organisations, is the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
The CPSU exists for the people and 
serves the people.” One of the principal 
features of the 1977 Constitution is that 
it records the extension and improvement 
of socialist democracy. The democratic 
principles underlying the formation and 
activities of the Soviets of People’s Dep¬ 
uties have been further developed; the 
set of socio-economic rights is presented 
in greater detail, and the political rights 
and freedoms enjoyed by Soviet citizens 
are formulated more exhaustively than 
in the Constitution of 1936. Particular 
attention is paid to further enhancing 
socialist democracy, which is the main line 
in the evolution of Soviet society’s political 
system. Greater space is given to the 
issues involved in developing the Soviet 
economic system based on socialist own¬ 
ership of the means of production in 
the form of state property (belonging to 
all the people) and collective-farm and 
co-operative property. The Fundamental 
Law points out that the economy of the 
USSR is an integral national-economic 
complex consisting of all elements of 
social production, distribution, and ex¬ 
change effected on its territory. The 1977 
Constitution confirms the social basis of 
the USSR, which is an unbreakable 
alliance of the workers, peasants, and 


intelligentsia. Special chapters deal with 
the Soviet Union’s peaceful foreign policy 
and defence of the Socialist Motherland. 

Each Soviet Constitution reflects a 
stage in the historical development of 
Soviet society and state: the RSFSR 
Constitution of 1918, the world’s first 
Fundamental Law of a socialist state, 
summed up the results of the struggle of 
the people’s masses in the Great October 
Socialist Revolution to overthrow the 
rule of the exploiters; it generalised and 
confirmed the social basis for establishing 
and consolidating Soviet power. The 
USSR Constitution of 1924 reflected the 
formation of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics and laid the legal foun¬ 
dations for further consolidating the co¬ 
hesion, friendship and co-operation among 
the constituent republics, all the nations 
and nationalities of the single Soviet 
state. The USSR Constitution of 1936 
reflected an important stage in Soviet 
society’s development — the liquidation 
of the exploiting classes and private 
ownership of the means of production, 
announced that the foundations for so¬ 
cialism had been laid in the USSR and 
proclaimed the principles behind the 
socialist rule, which laid the groundwork 
for the Soviet people’s further creative 
endeavour as they tackled the tasks of 
building communism. 

The 1977 Constitution of the USSR is 
legal confirmation of a new historical 
achievement — the building of a developed 
socialist society in the Soviet Union. 
It is an advancement on the 1918, 1924, 
and 1936 constitutions; the experience 
accumulated by the fraternal socialist 
countries in formulating constitutional 
provisions was also taken into account 
during its elaboration. The 1977 Consti¬ 
tution lays down the main principle for 
people’s rule in the Soviet Union — 
the omnipotence of people’s power vested 
in the Soviets of People’s Deputies, 
which are the political foundation of 
the USSR, and formulates the basic 
principles of the Soviet system and the 
major features of developed socialism. 
It is justifiably called the law of life of 
developed socialist society. The 1977 
Constitution of the USSR provides the 
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legal groundwork for Soviet legislation. 
The constitutions of the Union and 
Autonomous republics and other legal acts 
are adopted on the basis of the Constitut¬ 
ion of the USSR, the provisions of which 
are vested with supreme legal force. 

The Soviet Constitution fully corresponds 
to Lenin’s proposition that “it embodies 
what experience has already given, and 
will be corrected and supplemented as it 
is being put into effect” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 35). The new 
Constitution contributes to the theory and 
international practice of the construction 
of socialism, enriching them with the 
experience gained in organising the first 
ever socialist state of the whole people. 
The adoption of the Soviet Constitution 
is an important landmark in the history 
of the Soviet state and a powerful in¬ 
centive in the international struggle of 
the working people the world over for 
freedom, democracy, social progress and 
lasting peace. 

Convergence and Fusion of the Forms of 
Socialist Property is a major law governing 
the development of socialist into a com¬ 
munist society. 

Socialism is characterised by two forms 
of social ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction (see Social Socialist Property). 
In the USSR, these are state (public) 
and collective-farm and co-operative 
property, which are continuously develop¬ 
ing and, at a certain stage, will fuse 
to form a single communist property. 

Public socialist property differs funda¬ 
mentally from communist property. It is 
closely associated with the principle 
of the workers’ material interest in the 
results of their labour, with that of the dist¬ 
ribution of material wealth in accordance 
with the quantity and quality of work done, 
with the existence of commodity-money 
relations, money, credit, etc. Universal 
communist property will dispense with 
these categories. Moreover, unlike public 
socialist property, it will belong to a people 
not divided into classes. A basic aspect of 
the development of socialist state property 
into communist property is its fast growing 
volume. This means an increase in the 
fixed productive and non-productive 
assets as a result of a tremendous growth 


in capital investment. Another important 
line is expansion of the sphere of public 
property, which gradually comes to embra¬ 
ce not only most production, but also the 
service sphere. Many individual needs 
are still met through housework, but 
will be increasingly met by the state and 
society (development of public catering, 
everyday services, child-care institutions, 
places for rest and recreation, etc.). The 
development of state property also involves 
concentration of production, enlargement 
of state enterprises, and concentration of 
a considerable portion of the means of 
production and manpower in large-scale 
enterprises. Production and scientific - 
cum-production associations are being 
formed; specialisation, co-operation and 
combination of production are growing, 
its location improving, and economic ties 
among industries and regions becoming clo¬ 
ser, etc. The growing socialisation of public 
property is accompanied by improved plan¬ 
ning and management, growing partici¬ 
pation by the people in running public 
enterprises, control over the production and 
distribution of material wealth, etc. Public 
property is now developing in the context 
of the on-going scientific and technological 
revolution (q. v.) and in close connection 
with radical technical re-equipment, the 
use of new technology in all production 
processes, and profound changes in working 
and living conditions. 

The transition to a single communist 
property also presupposes the development 
of collective-farm and co-operative proper¬ 
ty. This is expressed in an increased so¬ 
cialisation of the means of production, 
in the course of which this property ac¬ 
quires features of public property. The col¬ 
lective farms’ non-distributable assets are 
growing, including machines, production 
premises, draught animals and productive 
livestock, perennial plantations, cultural and 
everyday services buildings. In their ma¬ 
terial make-up they are becoming increas¬ 
ingly like the assets of public enterprises. 
This process is also promoted by a 
combination of agricultural and industrial 
enterprises, the formation of agro-indust¬ 
rial complexes, which make more effective 
use of machines, investment and manpower. 
The share of collective farming in agricul 
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tural production is growing. The production 
of grain and the staple industrial crops 
has been fully socialised in the USSR, but 
the production of animal produce, vege¬ 
tables, grapes and other garden products 
has not been socialised to the full, a portion 
of it being produced on the collective far¬ 
mers’ personal subsidiary holdings. “Exper¬ 
ience shows,” the 26th CPSU Congress 
said, “that such holdings can be an im¬ 
portant additional source in the supply 
of meat, milk, and some other produce. 
Individually-owned vegetable and fruit 
gardens, poultry and cattle are part of 
our common wealth.” The growing col¬ 
lective farming and the increasing sociali¬ 
sation of collective-farm means will form 
the economic basis for the disappearance 
of the collective farmers’ personal sub¬ 
sidiary holdings in the future. Inter- 
collective-farm ties are expanding, the re¬ 
sult being that a portion of collec¬ 
tive-farm and co-operative assets are com¬ 
ing into the joint ownership, use and manag¬ 
ement of several collective farms. This 
being so, some assets grow in sophisti¬ 
cation and become the property of seve¬ 
ral rather than one farm. The activities 
of inter-collective-farm enterprises are 
closely linked with those of public enterpri¬ 
ses. As collective-farm production develops, 
the resources of virtually all collective farms 
will fuse with those of the state. This will 
tend to expand and deepen production 
ties between state enterprises and collec¬ 
tive farms especially because of the need for 
a further mechanisation and electrification 
of agricultural production. State industrial 
enterprises are supplying collective farms 
with more modern machines, fertilisers and 
other major producer goods, and setting 
up branches in the countryside. 

The development and convergence of the 
two forms of property in no way means that 
the collective-farm and co-operative form 
of property has outlived itself and should be 
discarded. In the course of building com¬ 
munism, the advantages of this form should 
be used more fully and effectively. The 
development of collective-farm and co-ope¬ 
rative property is closely linked with the 
transformation of the collective farmers’ 
agricultural labour into a variety of indust¬ 
rial labour, with improvement of the re¬ 


muneration and with broad development of 
the emulation. 

The forms of remuneration according to 
the work done are becoming increasing¬ 
ly similar in the state and collective- 
farm sectors and the remuneration for la¬ 
bour on collective farms in different 
zones is levelling out. Payment accord¬ 
ing to work-days has been replaced by gua¬ 
ranteed monetary wages on a level with the 
rates for the corresponding categories of 
state-farm workers. Other social measures 
have also been implemented, such as paid 
leave for collective farmers, pensions, social 
insurance, etc. In distributing collective- 
farm incomes, provision is made for a 
rational combination of accumulation and 
consumption, a continuous growth of pro¬ 
duction, emergency and cultural and do¬ 
mestic service assets. All this leads to 
extended reproduction of collective-farm 
property, and growing socialisation of 
agricultural labour. These processes 
prepare the ground for a single public 
communist property and, on its basis, 
for social relations inherent in the higher 
form of human society. 

Convergence Theory, a bourgeois 
apologetic theory, maintaining that capital¬ 
ism and socialism are inevitably converging 
and will eventually merge into a social¬ 
ly homogeneous hybrid society. The term is 
borrowed from biology, where it is used 
to designate the process of the appearance 
of similar features and functions in the 
structures of living organisms as a result 
of their adaptation to identical environ¬ 
ments. C.T. is based on the method of 
technological determinism, according to 
which social development is conditioned 
by science and technology, independently 
of the nature of production relations. 
Its adherents maintain that the scientific 
and technological revolution (q. v.) has 
produced an “industrial society” in 
its two varieties —“Western” and “East¬ 
ern”. All “industrial societies”, they 
maintain, are trying to use their natural 
wealth rationally and raise labour produc¬ 
tivity in order to improve living standards 
and achieve the general welfare. Hence 
the “industrial society” is characterised 
not only by a rapid development of science 
and technology, but also by a lack of an- 
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tagonistic classes. Having overcome former 
spontaneity, it is developing according to 
plan, without economic crises; social 
inequality is virtually non-existent. By the 
“Western” variety of “industrial society”, 
bourgeois ideologists imply contemporary 
capitalist society (see State-Monopoly Cap¬ 
italism), ascribing to it certain characte¬ 
ristics that are only inherent in socialism. 
This is evidence that they have been in¬ 
duced to recognise the strength and vi¬ 
tality of the socialist system, though in the 
relatively recent past they called it a his¬ 
torical anomaly and a shortlived, abortive 
experience. At the same time, they try to 
ascribe to the socialist system certain fea¬ 
tures typical of capitalism, such as ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man, social antagonism 
and suppression of the individual. They 
intentionally obliterate the qualitative dif¬ 
ferences between the two opposing social 
systems — capitalism and socialism — and 
try to prove that the revolutionary transi¬ 
tion from the former to the latter is 
both illegal and unnecessary. This is the 
socio-political essence of the anti-commu¬ 
nist concept of a “uniform industrial socie¬ 
ty” which is one of the components of 
C.T. Bourgeois ideologists maintain that 
both the “Western” and the “Eastern” va¬ 
rieties of “industrial society” inevitably de¬ 
velop similar features under the influence 
of scientific and technological progress, 
which accumulate until the two systems 
are synthesised into a single “uniform 
industrial society”, in which the advanta¬ 
ges of socialism and capitalism are com¬ 
bined and their shortcomings are eliminat¬ 
ed. 

Attempts are made to substantiate the ine¬ 
vitability of convergence in all aspects 
of social life in the two systems. In the 
economic sphere, the proponents of conver¬ 
gence intentionally disregard the basic 
difference. between capitalist and socia¬ 
list relations of production, while at the 
same time inflating out of all proportion 
those features that are acquired by capita¬ 
lism as a result of the struggle between 
the two social systems and the scientific 
and technological revolution — mainly 
the growth of state-monopoly capitalism 
and greater intervention by the bourgeois 
state in economic processes. State-monopo¬ 


ly socialisation, even if introduced on the 
broadest possible scale, cannot prevent the 
spontaneous nature of capitalist economic 
development, whose proportions are, in the 
final analysis, determined by crises of over¬ 
production. Elements of socialist relations 
cannot emerge in the sphere of capitalist 
production, and capitalist elements cannot 
ripen within the socialist economy. The fact 
that, under socialism, objective economic 
laws, including the law of value, are used 
to advantage and the principle of material 
incentives is systematically applied, does not 
mean that socialist principles are discard¬ 
ed or that elements of capitalist “market 
economy” are introduced, as bourgeois 
ideologists assert. Under socialism, commo¬ 
dity production, the law of value, price, 
profit, effectiveness of capital investment 
and other economic categories are filled 
with a socialist content and differ rad¬ 
ically from the same categories of cap¬ 
italist economics. Bourgeois ideologists al¬ 
lege that processes leading to the conver¬ 
gence of the two systems are also un¬ 
der way in the socio-political sphere. Pri¬ 
vate ownership in the “Western” variety 
of “industrial society” has allegedly be¬ 
come a mere formality, for the bour¬ 
geoisie has been deprived of power and the 
dominant positions have been taken over 
by managers and technocratic politicians, 
who are mainly concerned with the 
common good, while the majority of the 
population consists of middle sections, or the 
middle class, which is growing unrestrain¬ 
edly. In the “Eastern” variety of “indust¬ 
rial society”, i. e. in the socialist countries, 
the growing stratum of scientific and tech¬ 
nical intellectuals will also eventually as¬ 
sume dominant positions, thus ousting the 
working class and communist parties from 
power. Finally, in the sphere of culture, 
the proponents of C.T. maintain, ideolo¬ 
gies are being destroyed; the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology, in the first turn, is being re¬ 
placed by a “social knowledge”, devoid of 
any ideological nature. One part of C.T. is 
the concept of “deideologisation” (see 
“Deideologisation”, Theory of). The apolo¬ 
gists of “convergence” stake on peaceful 
coexistence in the sphere of ideology. 

C.T. has been elaborated as the “scien¬ 
tific” foundation of the global strategy of 
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imperialism, aimed at undermining the eco¬ 
nomic, political and ideological mainstays 
of socialism from within. Right and "left” 
opportunism (q.v.) and revisionism (q.v.) 
serve to achieve these counter-revolutio¬ 
nary aims. Lately, C.T. has been criticis¬ 
ed by some bourgeois politicians and ideo¬ 
logists, often from even more rightist, anti¬ 
communist positions; such “critics” accuse 
the adherents of “convergence” of renounc¬ 
ing the “active struggle against commun¬ 
ism.” Today, bourgeois politicians and 
ideologists are engaged in inventing 
new concepts, trying to capitalise on 
the trends promoting detente and the 
assertion of the principles of peaceful 
coexistence between states with different 
social systems. One such attempt is the 
demand for a “free exchange of infor¬ 
mation and ideas” and unhindered spread 
of bourgeois ideology and cultural and ideo¬ 
logical stereotypes (see “Mass Culture”) 
in the socialist countries. This, together 
with C.T., is aimed at undermining the 
foundations of socialism (see also Technoc¬ 
ratic Theories of Society). 

Counter-revolution, a regressive social 
process, a reaction to social revolution, 
objectively aimed at preserving or restoring 
the moribund social system. 

C. in one form or another is a corollary of 
all revolutions. The revolution generates 
C. by its very development, as Marx pointed 
out (see K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 10, p. 47), because the ruling 
classes, connected with the moribund system 
of production relations, never give up power 
of their own free will, but always stubborn¬ 
ly resist a new system. 

The confrontation between the revolu¬ 
tion and C. is an objective law of the class 
struggle during the changeover from 
one socio-economic formation to another. 
It reaches its culmination when the question 
of power, which is the principal issue at 
stake in any revolution, is being decided. 
The outcome of the struggle differs 
widely from one specific situation to anoth¬ 
er and is not predetermined, being 
dependent on the balance of power between 
the parties and their ability to forestall 
their adversary in mobilising all the 
resources and using them to advantage, on 
the proficiency of political leadership, etc. 


In some cases C. wins and the revolu¬ 
tion is defeated, e.g. the 1848 Bourgeois- 
Democratic Revolution in Germany, the 
Paris Commune (q.v.) of 1871, the No¬ 
vember 1918 Revolution in Germany, the 
Democratic Revolution of the 1930s in 
Spain, the Chilean Revolution of 1970- 
1973. In other cases the revolution crushes 
the reactionary forces and triumphs (e. g. 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
the victorious socialist revolutions in several 
European countries, in Cuba, etc.). All 
revolutions are inevitably faced with 
overt or covert resistance put up by reac¬ 
tionaries. 

C. resorts to diverse forms of struggle 
and subversive activities, such as military 
action, civil war (q. v.), mutiny, conspi¬ 
racy, acts of sabotage and subversion, for¬ 
eign intervention, blockade, etc. The deci¬ 
sive victory of the new system deprives 
C. of the strength to resist openly, so that 
it assumes more clandestine, disguised 
forms. By applying ideological means and 
with the support of revisionist and nationa¬ 
listic elements C. may pose a serious threat 
even for a consolidated new system (as was 
the case in Hungary in 1956 and in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968). Learning from its 
defeats, it invents more subtle and sophis¬ 
ticated forms of struggle against the 
revolutionary forces. In its struggle against 
the revolution, it often resorts to preventive 
measures. The extreme form of C. is fascism 
(q. v.) which, if it comes to power, means 
the establishment of C.’s most reactionary 
terrorist dictatorship. 

The danger of counter-revolutionary 
activities increases when the class forces 
are more or less balanced, when the rev¬ 
olutionary classes are not yet capable of 
taking all power in their hands and winning 
a decisive victory, and the ruling classes 
find themselves unable to control the situa¬ 
tion. At such moments, the struggle becomes 
more acute, C. steps up its activities and 
makes use of the levers of power still at 
its disposal, its positions and influence, as 
well as the mass media, to obstruct the 
revolutionary process, or even reverse it. 
If it does not meet with a powerful rebuff, it 
becomes still more brazen and utilises the 
unstable political situation in its own inter¬ 
ests. To check the reactionaries, the revo- 
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lutionary forces must constantly display 
initiative, cohesion and vigour. 

The social roots of C. are found mainly 
among the exploiting classes, which are 
deprived of power, income and privileges 
as a result of the revolution. These classes 
comprise an insignificant section of society, 
so that, to confront the revolution, they 
need substantial support from the masses. 
Counter-revolutionaries do all they can to 
split the ranks of the suppressed classes; 
they resort to deceit, promises, blackmail 
and demagogy to win politically backward, 
philistine and vacillating strata of the popu¬ 
lation over to their side. They take advan¬ 
tage of petty-bourgeois uncertainty, inertia, 
force of habit and the international ties 
of reactionary circles, the property and 
financial resources still remaining at their 
disposal, their ties with the highly-qualifi¬ 
ed specialists in industry and administra¬ 
tion, the mass media and the army. C. makes 
the most of any errors made by the rev¬ 
olutionary classes and parties, as well as 
of extremist actions by leftist elements and 
groups in order to frighten off certain so¬ 
cial sections from the revolution. The strug¬ 
gle against C. may be successful if its 
influence is checked in time and it is 
isolated from mass social forces and or¬ 
ganisations. Prompt action must be taken 
to liquidate counter-revolutionary hotbeds, 
put a stop to leftist gambles and, most 
important, implement radical revolutionary 
reforms in the interests of the working 
people and tackle creative revolutionary 
tasks. The history of the revolutionary 
movement proves that victory over C. may 
only be achieved by way of developing the 
revolution, bringing it to its consummation. 

From the point of view of the broad 
historical perspective, C. is doomed, since it 
opposes the historical necessity of establish¬ 
ing a new, progressive system, yet it may 
retard social progress, cause zigzags and 
retreats in evolution, thus making the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle more painful. It inflicts 
more deprivations on the suppressed classes 
and sometimes provokes mass bloodshed, 
for as a rule it brings terror in its wake. 

In their struggle against the revolution, 
counter-revolutionaries usually find support 
among world reactionaries by entering 
into international alliances. One example is 


the Holy Alliance set up by the European 
monarchs after the victory over Napoleon 
to suppress the revolutionary movement. 
Today, world reaction has its stronghold 
in imperialism. Despite the growing trend 
towards detente, imperialist reactionary 
forces are stubbornly trying to set up a 
“holy alliance” spearheaded against 
the revolutionary movement. They brazenly 
intervene in the internal affairs of other 
states (see Export of Counter-revolution), 
violating the generally accepted norms and 
principles of international law. The social¬ 
ist countries and the world communist 
movement are waging a resolute struggle 
against the imperialist export of C. and 
rendering every kind of assistance to pe¬ 
oples who have fallen prey to ag¬ 
gression. 

Criticism and Self-criticism, the method, 
applied by the Communist Party, and in 
socialist society also by the entire people 
in their revolutionary transformative activ¬ 
ity; the motive forces in the evolution 
of socialist and communist society; and a 
principle of moral education and self- 
education. 

The application of this method is based 
on the Marxist theory of knowledge, a ma¬ 
terialist interpretation of nature and 
social phenomena. Objectively, C. and 
S. are born of dialectical contradictions, 
differences in the interests of classes and 
social groups emerging during historical 
development and the struggle between the 
old and the new, the progressive and the 
conservative, inherent in all spheres of so¬ 
cial life. 

Under capitalism, which is characterised 
by acute social antagonisms, Marx saw the 
“weapon of criticism” as a means for the 
proletarian class struggle. Lenin also 
emphasised many times that C. and 
S. are vitally important for the accomp¬ 
lishment of a socialist revolution and for 
the activities of the Communist Party. 

Under socialism, where social processes 
are free from antagonistic contradictions, 
the new and the progressive win their po¬ 
sitions in a different way as compared to 
exploiting societies. Nevertheless, the estab¬ 
lishment of the new and the overcoming 
of obstacles to its development are only 
possible by timely resolving social contra- 
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dictions with the help of C. and S., 
and the struggle of opinions and ideas. As 
production, social relations, and the peo¬ 
ple’s consciousness develop, the need arises 
to reassess and improve experience, prac¬ 
tice, and current theoretical concepts and 
notions. C. and S. serve as a means to 
this end, consolidating that which is new. 
Account must be taken of the fact lhat, in 
bourgeois society, the proletariat and its 
party utilise the “weapon of criticism” to 
overthrow the old system, while under so¬ 
cialism C. and S. are essentially aimed at 
strengthening and developing the founda¬ 
tions of socialist society. The need for C. 
and S. is also rooted in the fact that sub¬ 
jective mistakes are inevitable in such a 
tremendous cause as the building of a new 
society. Collective leadership in large 
measure prevents mistakes and errors 
but it cannot exclude them altogether. The 
Marxist-Leninist Party does not conceal 
or ignore them. The 25th Congress of the 
CPSU decreed that “every aspect of the 
activity of this or that organisation, of this 
or that individual should be given an 
objective evaluation... that the existing 
shortcomings should be subjected to all-ro¬ 
und analysis in order to eliminate them” 
(Documents and Resolutions. XXVth 
Congress of the CPSU, p. 83). 

The content, nature, forms and methods 
of C. and S. in socialist society are deter¬ 
mined by social relations, the principles 
of party life, and the aims and tasks of 
social development. Criticism is a con¬ 
sequential political act, involving, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, the interests of the broad 
public; the attitude towards it is determined 
by the positions from which it is launched, 
by the aims it pursues and the result it 
actually achieves. The Communist Party 
and the socialist state only support criti¬ 
cism that helps society advance along the 
path of progress and successfully 
tackle the tasks that arise. The CPSU has 
always been ruthless in its criticism of 
imperialism’s reactionary policy and of 
bourgeois ideology. There can be no 
compromise in criticising and fighting 
these phenomena. At the same time, the 
CPSU tries to resolve differences of opin¬ 
ion and contradictions with its comrades- 


in-arms through painstaking comradely 
criticism and conviction. Criticism is 
more useful if it is delivered in a good- 
natured way. The best kind of criticism, that 
most acceptable to society, takes the form 
of well-substantiated and tactful sugges¬ 
tions and is based on real and tested facts. 

C. and S. depend in their development 
on the sum-total of objective and subjective 
conditions: the economic and political 
maturity of socialist society, the internal 
and external situation, the nature of the 
tasks facing the country, the extent of 
democracy, and the level of consciousness 
of Communists and other citizens. To 
develop C. and S., the CPSU and the 
Soviet state are working to create the nec¬ 
essary conditions and safeguards by mak¬ 
ing full use of all democratic institu¬ 
tions socialist society has at its disposal 
and by demanding that socialist legality be 
stringently observed. The right to criticism 
in the Soviet Union is stipulated in 
the Constitution of the USSR (1977) 
(Art. 49). 

Regular party, trade union and Komso¬ 
mol meetings, as well as general meetings 
of the working people, conferences and 
congresses, sessions of Soviets, plenary ses¬ 
sions of elected leading bodies of party 
and public organisations, all kind of as¬ 
semblies, the mass media, etc. all serve to 
make C. and S. heard, whether they 
concern inner-party life or national affairs. 
The CPSU is working to provide the nec¬ 
essary social support for positive criti¬ 
cism everywhere, in order to consider 
and implement every useful critical remark. 
It has become a habit with most working 
people’s collectives and Party orga¬ 
nisations to sum up all critical remarks and 
proposals made at meetings, conferences 
and congresses, and take measures to ensure 
and rigorously check upon their imple¬ 
mentation. The Soviet press regularly 
informs the public about what has been 
done in response to letters, as well as critical 
articles printed in newspapers and perio¬ 
dicals. The broad Party and public support 
rendered to critical proposals makes Party 
and government bodies, and public orga¬ 
nisations and their workers pay close 
attention to criticism from the masses and 
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react to it promptly and efficiently. This 
approach makes the broad public more 
active and willing to take the initiative and 
teaches them to be principled and ir¬ 
reconcilable towards anti-social pheno¬ 
mena. 

The attitude to criticism, and the ability 
to listen and respond to it efficiently are 
a touch-stone of the political maturity 
of Communists, leaders, and all members of 
Soviet society. The Communist Party ruth¬ 
lessly censures those who show bureaucratic 
self-conceit and vanity and reject criticism 
off-hand. “He who has lost his ability to 
make a critical assessment of his activity, 
he who has lost touch with the masses, who 
breeds toadies and bootlickers, and who has 
lost the trust of the Communists cannot 
be a Party leader” (Documents and 
Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the 
CPSU, p. 86). 

C. and S. assume growing importance 
today because of the increasing scale and 
complexity of the tasks involved in 
building communism, as well as the predo¬ 
minance of intensive factors in economic 
development and the greater effectiveness 
and better quality of all work. 

Cultural Revolution, transformation in 
the sphere of culture implemented in order 
to fulfil the tasks effecting a radical socia¬ 
list change in society (transforming the 
social essence of culture, establishing, in 
the shortest possible time, the conditions 
for going over from a bourgeois to a socia¬ 
list culture, etc.). The need for C.R. was 
substantiated by Lenin, who showed that 
not all the cultural prerequisites necessary 
for building a new society can mature 
under capitalism, since many of them are 
only created after a socialist revolution 
(q. v.). C.R. makes it possible to tackle 
such fundamental tasks as the introduction 
of a new organisation of labour, a new 
system of management, broad democratisa- 
tion of all social activities, ideological 
education, the struggle against bourgeois 
morality and religion (see also Survivals 
of the Past in the People’s Minds and Beha¬ 
viour). Lenin emphasised that C.R. by no 
means spells an off-hand, indiscriminate 
rejection of all preceding culture and all 
positive achievements by mankind. 

The concrete tasks and forms of C.R. 


depend on the cultural level and structure 
of society’s cultural life, which have been 
established in a given country. They bear 
the imprint of the national and historical 
features typical of the countries that have 
taken the path of radical social change. 
The overwhelming mass of the Russian 
people had no access to cultural achieve¬ 
ments, and mass illiteracy was inherited 
from the past. The first act of C.R. in 
Russia, therefore, was to hand over all 
cultural institutions - museums, theatres, 
libraries, etc.— to the state. They were all 
made to serve the people. In 1918, the 
Council of People’s Commissars, the highest 
body of state power in Soviet Russia, issued 
a decree, “On the Eradication of Illiteracy 
among the Population of the RSFSR”. 
The education of the illiterate assumed 
the most diverse forms. In 1923, a voluntary 
society called Down with Illiteracy was 
set up. From 1928 to 1932, the fight-illite¬ 
racy campaign assumed especially wide 
scope owing to active participation of Kom¬ 
somol members. The system of general 
education schools and of higher education 
was also modified. A uniform labour school 
was instituted in 1918. All the restrictions 
that had existed in tsarist Russia on entering 
a higher educational institution were abol¬ 
ished. Tuition became free both in schools 
and higher educational institutions. Special 
allowances were paid to those in need, and 
students received grants. To help young 
people from the working class and the 
peasantry who wished to enter higher 
educational institutions, special workers’ 
faculties were set up. The social composi¬ 
tion of the students’ body gradually chang¬ 
ed, with students of worker-peasant stock 
comprising a growing share. Women were 
granted equal rights to education with men. 
Extra-mural institutions, such as libraries, 
clubs, village reading-rooms, Palaces of 
Culture, museums, etc. assumed a large 
share of the educational work. In this 
way, the essential conditions were created 
in the country for the emergence of a 
new intelligentsia (q. v), whose interests 
were closely tied up with the tasks of 
building socialism, and for the broad popu¬ 
lation to take an active part in all spheres 
of social life. Especially rapid cultural 
growth was seen in the former outskirts 
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of Russia: schools with teaching conducted 
in native tongues and higher educational 
institutions were established there. Many 
nationalities acquired written languages of 
their own for the first time ever. National 
art flourished, and the ranks of the national 
intelligentsia swelled. C.R. was carried out 
under the guidance of the state and with 
the working masses’ active participation. 

In some East-European People’s Democ¬ 
racies, a rather high cultural standard of 
the population had already been achieved 
under capitalism (e. g. in Germany and 
Czechoslovakia), so they did not face the 
task of eradicating illiteracy, but had other 
problems of their own: in Germany, for 
example, society’s intellectual life was 
strongly influenced by fascism (q. v.), and 
in Czechoslovakia, the bourgeois world out 
look had taken deep root in various sections 
of society. In Bulgaria, C.R. proceeded in 
a specific way because the bulk of the 
Bulgarian intelligentsia had always had 
close ties with the people and were progres¬ 
sive-minded. In Hungary and Poland, C.R. 
was seriously impeded by the strong influen¬ 
ce of the Catholic Church. The Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam, the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, and Cuba 
faced mass illiteracy among the working 
people. 

The significance of cultural and intellec¬ 
tual factors in life has been increasing 
under developed socialism. Cultural 
achievements create new opportunities for 
ideological and educational work. New 
conditions for developing cultural produc¬ 
tion are being formed by utilising the ad¬ 
vance provided by the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution. 

D 

Defence of the Socialist Homeland, a law 
of the socialist revolution and the building 
of socialism and communism, reflected in 
the corresponding home and foreign poli¬ 
tical activities of the Communist Party 
and the government, a moral and legal 
duty of the citizens of a socialist country. 

According to the Constitution of the 
USSR (1977), D.S.H. is one of the most 


important functions of the state and the 
concern of the whole people. In order to 
defend the socialist gains and the Soviet 
people’s peaceful labour, its sovereignty 
and territorial integrity, the Soviet Union 
maintains the Armed Forces of the USSR 
and has introduced compulsory conscrip¬ 
tion for all males. 

The Constitution of the USSR emphasises 
that D.S.H. is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the USSR and that military ser¬ 
vice in the ranks of the Armed Forces of the 
USSR is an honourable duty. 

A scientific view of D.S.H. was elaborated 
by Marx and Engels. While exposing the 
bourgeois ideologists’ slander to the effect 
that Communists were going to abolish 
the concept of Homeland, they showed 
that, under the exploiting system, the work¬ 
ing class is deprived of a true homeland, 
though it is far from indifferent to the 
fate of its native land; moreover, as a 
socialist homeland emerges to replace the 
bourgeois one after a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, the working class is faced with defend¬ 
ing it against counter-revolution (q. v.). 
Lenin also made a great contribution to 
the theory of D.S.H. The formation of the 
Soviet Armed Forces and the organisation 
of the defence of the young Soviet Republic 
were closely connected with his name. 
“Since October 25, 1917, we have been 
defencists. We are for 1 defence of the 
fatherland’; but that patriotic war towards 
which we are moving is a war for a socialist 
fatherland, for socialism as a fatherland, 
for the Soviet Republic as a contingent 
of the world army of socialism” (V.l. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 27, pp. 162-63). 
The slogan “Defence of the Homeland” 
was used by imperialist ideologists and 
social-chauvinists to justify the imperialist 
war and split the proletarians in various 
countries; now it was filled with an entirely 
different content, expressing the organic 
unity of the patriotic (national) and inter¬ 
national tasks facing the working class and 
all working people. The problem of defence 
of the homeland becomes especially urgent 
following the socialist revolution, a radical 
social upheaval that, in the final analysis, 
leads to the complete elimination of the 
exploiting classes. The need for armed 
defence of the proletariat’s gains follows 
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from the aggressive nature of imperialism 
and the tendency among all forces of the 
old world to unite and launch increasingly 
fierce attempts to overthrow the working 
people’s power (see also Civil War). 

D.S.H. is inspired and organised by the 
Marxist-Leninist party. Under its leader¬ 
ship, the Soviet people defended the world’s 
first socialist homeland against armed 
intervention during the Civil War (1918- 
20) and then in the Great Patriotic War 
(1941-45), a mortal battle against the shock 
forces of imperialism, nazi Germany and 
its accomplices. 

Once socialism grew beyond the bounda¬ 
ries of a single country, its defence assumed 
an inter-state dimension: a united system 
of defence has emerged, sealed by bilateral 
agreements and the Warsaw Treaty. Vigor¬ 
ous efforts by the Soviet Union and the 
fraternal socialist countries aimed at creat¬ 
ing such a system frustrated the imperialist 
attempt to put an end to the popular-de¬ 
mocratic system in the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Korea, prevented the restora¬ 
tion of capitalism in Hungary and the 
reprisal against revolutionary Cuba, and 
curbed the “quiet counter-revolution” in 
Czechoslovakia. The US armed aggression 
against the heroic people of Vietnam also 
failed. Today, D.S.H. involves safeguarding 
the economic, political and cultural 
achievements of all the countries comprising 
the world socialist community (q. v.). The 
gains of socialism are now embodied in 
the balance of world forces, which has 
changed in favour of the working class 
and all working people, and in the growth 
of the world liberation movement. The most 
urgent problem today is to prevent a new 
world war. It is no longer enough to defend 
the revolutionary gains from external 
encroachments and rebuff imperialist 
policies of aggression and diktat. To effec¬ 
tively oppose the danger of war posed by 
the imperialist reaction, it is necessary to 
work towards establishing international 
relations based on the principles of peaceful 
coexistence (see Peaceful Coexistence of 
States with Different Social Systems; 
Struggle for Peace, Detente). The struggle 
for peace launched by the USSR and other 
socialist countries on the basis of the 
Peace Programme adopted at the 24th, 


and further developed at the 25th and 
26th CPSU Congresses, has achieved 
considerable success. There are still 
influential forces in the capitalist countries 
that stick to the Cold War categories and 
come out for an arms race and stockpiling 
of weapons and nuclear potentials, that 
preach rabid anticommunism and anti- 
Sovietism, and are prepared to take part 
in all kinds of adventuristic actions. 
The CPSU is therefore compelled, as 
was pointed out at the 25th and the 
26th CPSU Congresses, to pay due at¬ 
tention to strengthening the country’s de¬ 
fence capability and modernising its arm¬ 
ed forces as long as NATO is operative 
and the militarist circles continue the arms 
race. The USSR and the other members of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation will 
strengthen their military-political alliance. 

D.S.H. and the defence of the socialist 
gains involves various spheres of state 
activity and has different forms. In peace¬ 
time, it includes the all-round preparation 
of the country and the army for rebuffing 
attempts on the part of imperialism and 
other reactionary circles to undermine the 
positions of socialism by military or other 
means and export counter-revolution. In 
wartime, it assumes the form of open milita¬ 
ry confrontation with the enemy, which 
involves making the frontlines and the rear 
an integrated whole, and mobilising the 
total strength of the country (and of the 
coalition of socialist states) to completely 
rout the aggressor. 

The most important conditions for relia¬ 
ble D.S.H. are: strengthening of the econo¬ 
mic, social, political, and ideological base 
of the socialist community’s defence capabi¬ 
lity; improvement of the socialist countries’ 
military organisation; correct policies 
pursued by Marxist-Leninist parties and 
the socialist state. The building of the 
material and technical base of socialism 
and communism, the development of social¬ 
ist social relations, an increase in the effec¬ 
tiveness of social production resulting from 
scientific and technical progress, and the 
extension of economic integration (see 
Integration, Socialist) enable the socialist 
countries to maintain their defence poten¬ 
tial at the level required to snub all aggres¬ 
sors. Changes in society’s social structure, 
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the rapprochement of the working class, 
the co-operated peasantry and the intelli¬ 
gentsia, of all nations and nationalities, and 
the consistent development of socialist 
democracy (see Democracy, Socialist) 
promote closer cohesion of the people and 
the army. The growth of communist con¬ 
sciousness and the conviction that the free¬ 
dom and independence of the homeland 
must be defended by all available means, 
the support given by the socialist community 
to the young progressive states, and the 
assistance rendered to peoples that have 
been victims of aggression and are engaged 
in combating imperialism and neo-colo- 
nialism, add to the moral, psychological 
and emotional strength of the defenders 
of the socialist homeland (see also Proleta¬ 
rian Internationalism). 

“Deideologisation”, Theory of, a bour¬ 
geois concept widely used to oppose Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology and to undermine 
the ideological foundations of the socialist 
system. Its adherents describe ideology as 
a false view of the world, distorting reality 
and serving a certain group of persons as 
a means for attaining definite political 
objectives. The US sociologist Daniel Bell, 
one of the authors of this theory, regards 
ideology as ideas turned into social levers, 
which are set in motion in order to channel 
public opinion in a chosen direction; ideolo¬ 
gy thus interpreted has nothing to do with 
the truth or falsity of its principles and 
propositions, and is aimed at justifying the 
interests of the opposing forces. Such theses 
are employed to refute the scientific nature 
of communist ideology on the pretext that 
there cannot be any science-based ideology 
in general. While Marxist ideology prevails 
in the socialist countries, in the West there 
is no dominant ideology: there is only 
“pure” social science (sociology, political 
science, etc.) which is allegedly consonant 
with the era of scientific and technological 
progress and the growing rationalisation 
of all aspects of social life. It leaves no place 
for any single ideology, which is nothing but 
a survival of the past. Yet the hopes bour¬ 
geois ideologists placed in the “decay” of 
socialist convictions among the popular 
masses in the socialist countries under the 
impact of scientific and technological prog¬ 
ress and improved material standards and 


in a diminishing status of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology have come to nothing (see Com¬ 
munist Ideology). Many of them have been 
compelled to recognise the failure of their 
forecasts of some inexorable “deideo¬ 
logisation” underway in the world. The 
anti-communist Milovan Djilas, for ex¬ 
ample, called his own thesis to the effect that 
Marxist ideology is bound to disappear a 
great illusion. Increasingly current today is 
the thesis of the need for substituting “rei- 
deologisation” for “deideologisation”. This 
implies the creation of a universal ideology 
opposed to Marxism-Leninism. Calls to 
elaborate an ideology which would bring 
success to corporate activities, are found on 
the pages of Fortune magazine, the 
mouthpiece of US monopolies. 

Bell had to recognise that his thesis of 
the "end of ideology” referred to the ideo¬ 
logies of the past (he considered Marxism 
as one of them), rather than to ideology as 
such. The “end of ideology” does not signify 
that all social conflicts have been resolved 
and that intellectuals have for ever reno¬ 
unced their search for a new ideology. 
There is no clearly-defined concept behind 
the term “new ideology”; the sworn enemies 
of Marxism-Leninism reject ideology as a 
reflection of social being from the angle of 
the interests of a certain class; they attempt 
to present “new”, “universal” ideology as 
expressing (with the help of such abstract 
notions as “freedom”, “democracy", etc.) 
general human, non-class strivings, typical 
of “normal human nature". But the refer¬ 
ence to “general human interests” and to 
abstract philosophic, sociological and other 
categories cannot conceal that the bour¬ 
geoisie is in no position to create a new, 
dynamic and promising ideology capable of 
competing with Marxism-Leninism, for it 
is unable to find a realistic solution to 
the major problems of social development 
and mobilise the popular masses for tackling 
the progressive tasks raised by our times 
(see Modern Epoch). 

Democracy, Bourgeois, a form of bour¬ 
geois state which began to lake shape after 
the bourgeois revolutions that scored vic¬ 
tories in England in the 17th and in France 
in the late 18th centuries. The process took 
several decades, with the working class and 
popular masses rather than the bourgeoisie 
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waging a stubborn struggle for the con¬ 
sistent implementation of the democratic 
ideas proclaimed by progressive thinkers 
from among the revolutionary bourgeoisie. 
The first independent action launched by 
the proletariat in France in 1848, resulted 
in the bourgeoisie betraying the revo¬ 
lutionary cause. Lenin echoed Marx when 
he remarked that “the bourgeoisie strives 
to put an end to the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion half-way from its destination, when 
freedom has been only half-won, by a 
deal with the old authorities and the land¬ 
lords. This striving is grounded in the class 
interests of the bourgeoisie”. (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 335.) 

The economic roots of B.D. lie in such 
prerequisites for the capitalist mode of 
production as the possibility of buying and 
selling labour power and exchanging com¬ 
modities on the market in accordance with 
the law of value. Private capitalist enter¬ 
prise required political confirmation of the 
principles of personal freedom and formal 
equality of all citizens before the law. 
The proclamation of these principles at the 
dawn of capitalism was historically prog¬ 
ressive, for it spelled the elimination of 
feudal bondage that chained the peasant 
to the landlord, and the abolition of feudal 
privileges, while creating the legal and 
constitutional base for the struggle for 
social progress. The entire set of bourgeois- 
democratic institutions was built on that 
base: universal suffrage; division of the 
various forms of power and official recog¬ 
nition of the pre-eminence of legislative 
power; the rights and freedoms of the 
individual (active and passive suffrage, 
inviolability of the person and the home, 
privacy of correspondence, freedom of 
conscience and of speech, of the press 
and of assembly, freedom of movement, 
etc.); open hearing in court and the jury 
system, elected local self-government bod¬ 
ies, etc. 

Democratic institutions under capitalism 
are invariably limited, and in many respects 
even formal, in nature. Thus, the equality 
proclaimed in the political sphere is in 
irreconcilable contradiction with the eco¬ 
nomic system of capitalist society, its rela¬ 
tions of exploitation and oppression. The 
benefits of individual freedom are mostly 


enjoyed by the prosperous strata of the 
population, while for those who have to 
spend their whole life toiling for their 
daily bread, freedom is often no more 
than an empty phrase. Freedom of the 
press and other similar freedoms mainly 
serve the interests of the big capitalist 
monopolies, which control the newspapers, 
periodicals, radio stations, cinemas, theatres 
and TV networks using them to befuddle 
the public as they see fit. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin exposed the 
limited and formal nature of B.D. and, 
at the same time, emphasised its relatively 
progressive character compared with the 
other forms of the bourgeoisie’s class 
domination (see Dictatorship of the Bour¬ 
geoisie). The proletariat and all working 
people are far from indifferent to the form 
the bourgeois state assumes, for this is 
what largely determines the way they 
struggle for both their everyday economic 
interests and the final goals set by the revo¬ 
lutionary working-class movement. The 
existence of legal ways and means of 
struggle makes it easier to establish revolu¬ 
tionary political working-class parties, 
combine the workers’ movement with 
scientific communism, disseminate socialist 
ideas and rally forces for the onslaught on 
capital. The more cohesive and conscien¬ 
tious the working class is, the better the 
chance of its using certain democratic 
institutions, particularly parliaments, in 
its own interests (see Parliamentary Activ¬ 
ity of Communists). At the same time, the 
better use the working-class movement and 
its communist vanguard make of democratic 
rights and freedoms, the more the ruling 
bourgeoisie strives to curtail or eliminate 
them altogether, to repeal the laws it has 
itself proclaimed and resort to violent 
means for suppressing the masses. If the 
balance of class power and other factors 
allow it, the most reactionary sections of 
the bourgeoisie abolish democratic insti¬ 
tutions, introduce martial law and use 
violence with respect to the revolutionary 
working-class movement, even going as far 
as assassinating proletarian and other 
progressive political leaders. This trend 
has become particularly evident under 
monopoly capitalism, the political super¬ 
structure of which was aptly characterised 
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by Lenin as a turn from democracy to 
reaction; the extreme embodiment of this 
turn is fascism (q. v.). 

Today, the proletariat is the principal 
champion of democratic institutions; it has 
to put up a stubborn fight to defend them 
against encroachment by the most reaction¬ 
ary circles of the monopoly bourgeoisie. 
This struggle is becoming increasingly 
important, for, given favourable internal 
and external conditions, the opportunity 
may arise for democratic institutions to be 
used for preparing revolutionary transfor¬ 
mations and advancing towards socialism. 
"Capitalism and imperialism,” Lenin wrote, 
"can be overthrown only by economic 
revolution. They cannot be overthrown by 
democratic transformations, even the most 
‘ideal’. But a proletariat not schooled in 
the struggle for democracy is incapable of 
performing an economic revolution” (V.l. 
Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 23, p. 25). 

The struggle for democracy is a com¬ 
ponent part of that for socialism — such 
is the principle of the world communist 
movement. It is not, of course, B.D. as a 
state form that is implied here, for this is 
doomed to extinction, but the sum total of 
democratic principles and institutions that 
constitute an irrevocable achievement of 
the working class and all the working 
people, and are an important weapon in 
their fight for social progress (see also 
Democracy, Socialist). 

Democracy, Socialist, a general political 
form of the socialist state. 

Democratism is an intrinsic feature of the 
socialist system. Labour freed from exploi¬ 
tation is the basic condition for personal 
freedom, and man's need for work and the 
ensuing right to remuneration according 
to his labour input is the basic condition 
for equality. The socialist system of eco¬ 
nomic organisation, relying on public 
ownership of the means of production, 
ensures genuine rule by the people. Equali¬ 
ty, personal freedom and people’s rule are 
the historical goal of socialism and com¬ 
munism. S.D. as a synonym of the broad 
popular masses’ creative endeavour is not 
only an objective set by the new society; 
it is also an important means for attaining 
its other objectives — e. g. economic and 
cultural growth. 


Socialism creates its own democratic 
system, consonant with the new conditions 
of production, and strongly promotes socia¬ 
list and communist social relations. This 
objective, however, cannot be achieved at 
once. The formation and evolution of 
S.D. is an objective process determined 
by a diverse set of internal and external 
factors. 

The socialist state emerges as an instru¬ 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(q. v.) directed against the exploiting clas¬ 
ses; it defends the basic interests of the broad 
popular masses, who are building a new 
society. The birth of proletarian dictator¬ 
ship signified the appearance of a new 
historical type of democracy. From its very 
inception, the Soviet socialist state was 
built as a consistently democratic organi¬ 
sation of the working people, who acquired 
a real opportunity, through the Soviets 
(q. v.) and other mass organisations, to 
determine their country’s fate and manage 
social affairs for the first time in history. 

The experince gained by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries makes 
it possible to distinguish major features 
typical of S.D. as a historical phenomenon. 
The representative form of government, 
civic rights and democratic institutions and 
traditions, which have been established 
and upheld by society over centuries, are 
used creatively in the state administration 
under socialism. They are filled, of course, 
with a new content, are modified and 
improved to serve the fundamental pur¬ 
pose — that of establishing and developing 
efficient power by the people. But socialism 
cannot confine itself to past experience; 
it creates new democratic forms corres¬ 
ponding to the economic conditions obtain¬ 
ing in socialist society and gives democracy 
unprecedented scope. 

Under socialism, for the first time ever, 
the task is set of drawing all citizens into 
the management of affairs of state. In 
this, the organisation of government bodies 
elected on the basis of universal, equal and 
direct suffrage by secret ballot is highly 
instrumental. Alongside representative de¬ 
mocracy, various forms of immediate 
democracy are developing under socialism; 
these are embodied in the activities of 
public and other organisations established 
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by the population, in the system of people’s 
control, nation-wide discussion of funda¬ 
mental draft laws (a fine example is the 
all-Union discussion of the Draft Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR in 1977). 

The constitutions of the socialist countries 
legalise the entire set of man’s rights and 
freedoms — freedom of speech, the press 
and assembly, of demonstrations and meet¬ 
ings, freedom of conscience, personal 
immunity and the sanctity of the home, and 
freedom of movement. Socialist society 
guarantees all citizens the exercise of 
these rights, placing the necessary material 
means at their disposal. At the same time, 
it imposes certain civic duties on its mem¬ 
bers, such as the duty to work conscien¬ 
tiously, to observe labour and public discip¬ 
line, to defend the Socialist Homeland, 
etc. 

While providing citizens with broad 
opportunities for freely expressing their 
will and opinion on certain public matters, 
the socialist state nips in the bud all attempts 
to use freedom of speech and other political 
freedoms to the detriment of the working 
people; propaganda of war, racial hatred, 
national prejudice and anti-socialist or anti- 
humane views is prohibited by law. 

The greatest achievement ot S.D. is the 
proclamation and guarantee of man’s social 
rights; the right to work and rest, to 
education and material maintenance in old 
age and in case of disablement. The rea¬ 
lisation of these rights of citizens of the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist coun¬ 
tries has in large measure been ensured 
by the fact that the economy under social¬ 
ism develops according to plan, that econo¬ 
mic crises and unemployment have been 
eradicated and a large share of the national 
income goes to meet the needs of the 
working people through wages and social 
consumption funds. Social rights are con¬ 
stantly being extended and filled with new 
content as the socialist economy advances 
and social wealth is multiplied. 

Behind the evolution of S.D. is the 
Communist Party, which guides all state 
and public organisations of the working 
people, its policy reflecting the interests of 
all classes and strata of socialist society. 

S.D., as the highest ever type of democ¬ 
ratic organisation of society, has covered 


a long road, evolving new forms of orga¬ 
nisation of political life and creating democ¬ 
ratic institutions and traditions. Violations 
of socialist legality and other negative 
phenomena connected with the personality 
cult (q. v.), have done serious harm to 
S.D. in the USSR; the restoration and 
development of the Leninist principles of 
Party and state life, however, ensured a 
further improvement of it. 

As socialism has grown beyond a single 
state and become a world socialist system, 
various forms of socialist statehood have 
taken shape, reflecting specific national 
conditions, the economic and socio-political 
development and maturity of socialism, etc. 
For all their variety, however, S.D. is the 
socialist state’s universal political form. 
Work is carried out in the socialist countries 
to extend S.D., its most typical features 
being increased involvement of the broad 
population in direct government of the 
state, creation of the conditions essential 
for a strictly scientific approach to decision 
making in all spheres and for more efficient 
operation of the state machine (see Scien¬ 
tific Management of Society). The compre¬ 
hensive development of Soviet society’s 
political system is an important aspect of 
building communism in the USSR. The 
adoption, on October 7, 1977, of the new 
Constitution of the USSR, the Funda¬ 
mental Law of the world’s first socialist 
state of the whole people, was an important 
landmark on this road (see State of the 
Whole People). 

As a form of the state, S.D. will eventual¬ 
ly develop into a system of communist 
social self-government. The forms and 
methods of popular rule and the principles 
of personal freedom that have emerged 
under socialism will develop in a natural 
way in communist society, shedding their 
political nature (see Communist Social 
Self-government). 

Democratic Centralism, a fundamental 
principle for governing socialist society, 
building and organising the activities of 
the Communist Party, the socialist state, 
and public organisations. 

D.C. implies combining democratism 
(i. e. full power of the working people, 
their independent activity and initiative, 
elected ruling bodies and their accounta- 
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bility to the masses) with centralisation, 
i. e. leadership from a single centre, 
subordination of the minority to the maj¬ 
ority, and strict discipline. D.C. underlies 
party, state and economic administration 
in the USSR and the other socialist coun¬ 
tries. The Soviet Constitution (1977) 
stipulates that the Soviet state and its 
activities shall be organised according to 
the principle of D.C., i. e. all bodies vested 
with state power from top to bottom shall 
be elected and accountable to the people, 
and lower bodies shall be obliged to comply 
with decisions taken by higher ones. D.C. 
couples single leadership with the initiative 
and responsibility of each state body and 
official for the job he holds. 

The principle of D.C. was outlined by 
Marx and Engels and implemented by them 
for the first time in the Communist League, 
and later in the First International. They 
were prompted by the working-class 
movement’s need to unify its forces in the 
struggle against capitalism, consolidate 
its proletarian vanguard and make it cohe¬ 
sive. 

Lenin creatively elaborated the princi¬ 
ples of D.C. under the new historical condi¬ 
tions, when the age of proletarian revo¬ 
lutions had come. The principle of D.C. 
has been fully implemented for the first 
time by the CPSU, in its organisational 
structure and activities. It was proclaimed 
at the First (Tammerfors) Bolshevik 
Conference in 1905, and then by the 
Fourth (Unity) Congress of the RSDLP 
in 1906, which wrote in the Party Rules 
that “all Party organisations shall be built 
according to the principle of democratic 
centralism”. 

D.C. has stood the test of time, proving 
most effective in forming a Communist 
Party both in an exploiting society and 
under socialism. Today it constitutes the 
unshakeable foundations of the organi¬ 
sational structure and activities of the 
Marxist-Leninist Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. 

The need to build the Communist Party 
according to democratic principles stems 
largely from the decisive role played by 
the working class and working masses in 
making history. The organisation of inner- 
Party life on the basis of D.C. ensures that 


the Communists have the decisive say in 
working out Party policy and forming its 
leading bodies, and creates the essential 
prerequisites for their vigorous activities 
to implement the Party’s objectives and 
programme. The need to build the Party on 
the basis of centralism arises from the class 
nature of society, as well as the nature and 
goals of the Party itself as a political 
organisation of the working class aimed at 
overthrowing the exploiting system and 
building socialism. In capitalist society, 
Lenin wrote, “in its struggle for power the 
proletariat has no other weapon but orga¬ 
nisation” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 7, p. 415). 

In socialist society, with the Communist 
Party as the political leader in effecting 
broad socio-economic transformations, the 
high demands made on the Party’s cohesion 
result from its social role as the people’s 
vanguard, the need for the consistent 
implementation of socialist ideals, for a 
concerted socio-political, economic and 
cultural policy, and for a firm foreign 
policy. The party’s ideological and organi¬ 
sational unity is indispensable for it to be 
able to withstand the pressure exerted by 
imperialist ideology on both the working 
people and Communists themselves. The 
Communist Party is built and operates on 
the basis of uniform ideological, tactical 
and organisational principles. It is led by 
the Party Congress, its highest body, and 
in the interval between Congresses — by 
the Central Committee. Decisions adopted 
by the Party Congress and its Central 
Committee are binding for all Communists. 
All organisations included in the Party are 
subordinated to the Party centre; decisions 
and directives of higher Party bodies are 
obligatory for lower Party organisations; 
the minority in the organisations and their 
leading bodies is subordinate to the majo¬ 
rity. Centralism also implies that Party 
bodies are accountable to their Party orga¬ 
nisations and to higher bodies, as well as 
strict Party discipline and an equal respon¬ 
sibility to the Party of all its members, 
irrespective of the posts they occupy. Those , 
who re fuse to comply with a d ecision t aken \ 
by a higher Party body, place themselves 
outs ide the £a£tv. The Rules of the CPSU > 
and of other Communist Parties provide ) 
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for special safeguards against disruption 
of Party unity and Party discipline. Party 
discipline and a democratic approach to 
Party affairs are mutually dependent. It 
is impossible arbitrarily to strengthen cent¬ 
ralism and narrow down Party democracy 
without causing considerable harm to the 
Party’s vitality, its leading role and the 
respect it enjoys. It is equally impossible 
not to inflict serious harm on the Party, 
if the need for centralism, exactingness and 
strict Party discipline is ignored while 
democracy is extended. The correlation 

between democracy_and centralism_is 

determi ned by spe cific historical conditions 
aniTtfie maturity of inner Party relations, 
as well as by the tasks facing it. During 
the building of communism, the CPSU 
policy, aimed at the all-out development of 
Party democracy and simultaneous 
strengthening of Party discipline, is the 
main line for developing inner-Party relat¬ 
ions. 

After the victory of a socialist revolution, 
and as socialism grows stronger, D.C. takes 
firmer root in the system of state power and 
administration. The need for the socialist 
state machinery to be built and to function 
on the basis of D.C. was substantiated by 
Lenin, who stressed the importance of 
combining uniformity in decision-making 
on fundamental issues of state policy with 
the use of diverse democratic forms of 
administration locally. “Stereotyped forms 
and uniformity imposed from above have 
nothing in common with democratic and 
socialist centralism. The unity of essentials, 
of fundamentals, of the substance, is not 
disturbed but ensured by variety in details, 
in specific local features, in methods of 
approach, in methods of exercising control” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
p. 413). 

The implementation of the principle of 
D.C. in managing the economy is especial¬ 
ly important under socialism. “Our task,” 
Lenin said, “now is to carry out democratic 
centralism in the economic sphere” (V. 1. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 208). 
D.C. in economic policy is based, in mate¬ 
rial and technical terms, on modern large- 
scale socialist production, and in economic 
terms — on socialist ownership of the 
means of production, which joins all 


branches of production into a single whole. 
The fact that state power is in the hands of 
the working people, as well as the socio-po¬ 
litical and ideological unity of society and 
the community of the basic interests of 
society, classes, collectives and individuals, 
creates the essential socio-economic condi¬ 
tions. D.C. in building up the economy 
makes it possible to introduce uniform state 
planning and utilise material and labour 
resources in the most rational way. As 
socialism advances and gains in strength, 
the objective opportunities increase for the 
further development of both democracy 
and centralism. 

Underestimation or rejection of D.C. 
as the principle for guiding socialist society, 
and building Party and state, which is 
typical of right-wing and “left” revisionists, 
testifies to their non-scientific approach to 
socialism and to their being influenced by 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois ideology. 

“Democratic Socialism”, an inconsistent, 
motley ideological concept elaborated by 
representatives of different (petty-bour¬ 
geois and liberal-bourgeois) political trends 
opposed to the consistent and science-based 
ideology of real socialism rather than to 
capitalist ideology. It is the most widespread 
form of imitation socialism. “D.S.” is the 
official ideology of the right-wing Social- 
Democrats, in power in several capitalist 
countries, who adhere to bourgeois-apolo¬ 
getic or anti-communist positions. Bruno 
Kreisky (Austria) and Willy Brandt (FRG) 
are its typical representatives. “D.S.” is also 
popular among left-wing Social-Democrats 
(Young Social-Democrats in the FRG, 
F. M. Nicolaisen in Denmark, et al.), who 
sometimes severely criticise the capitalist 
system, but as a whole lay special stress on 
system-modifying reforms of capitalism, 
rather than on its revolutionary trans¬ 
formation into a socialist society. “D.S.” is 
manifest in the form of the “socialist model” 
put forward by right-wing revisionists and 
renegades, such as Roger Garaudy, Ernst 
Fischer and Ota Sik, who have broken 
away from Communist Parties and are 
trying to counterbalance the experience 
gained by real socialism with their 
revisionist views (see Revisionism). “D.S.” 
can also assume the form of a flirtation 
with socialism by certain representatives of 
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the left-wing liberal bourgeoisie, who are 
trying to formulate their own “socialist” 
alternative solution to society's problems. 
“D.S.” can be traced in the reformist 
views of Left Catholics (A. Comin, G. Mon- 
taron, L. B. Morales), who sharply criti¬ 
cise the vices of modern bourgeois society, 
but cannot see any realistic way to rid the 
people of capitalist exploitation and 
estrangement. This concept is current 
among young people in the New Left move¬ 
ment, too; they try to replace their inade¬ 
quate theoretical knowledge and the va¬ 
gueness of their class positions with a purely 
emotional approach to all problems. The 
concept of “D.S.” is widely applied by 
Zionist socialists — “Kibbutzists” (M. Bu¬ 
ber, D. Ben-Gurion), and in the form of 
special “Latin American”, “African” or 
“Japanese” varieties of socialism. 

Whatever guise it assumes, however, 
“D.S.” invariably serves the revisionist and 
bourgeois ideologists, being, in fact, an 
ideology that is socialist in word but revi¬ 
sionist in deed. Renunciation of the ideas 
of scientific socialism and its fundamental 
propositions concerning the need for a 
radical, revolutionary transformation of 
society through a dictatorship of the 
proletariat (established by either peaceful 
or non-peaceful means), the elimination of 
private ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion and of the entire system of capitalist 
social relations, concerning the leading role 
of the working class and the abolition of 
exploitation is typical of all theoretical 
concepts and programmes based on “D.S.”, 
no matter how diverse and eclectic they 
may be. While totally ignoring the successes 
scored by real socialism (see World So¬ 
cialist Community), “D.S.” theorists accuse 
Communist Parties of not paying enough 
attention to the development of democratic 
institutions in the life of society. 

In fact, the concepts of “unlimited demo- 
cratisation” of social life, energetically 
promulgated by “D.S.” adherents, are 
dead theoretical schemes based on a false, 
supra-class view of democracy; they ignore 
the objective dependence of the processes 
involved in its improvement on the concrete 
conditions and the development level of 
certain aspects of social life. Abstract 
phrase-mongering about democracy and 


its unrestricted development in fact serves 
one aim: to isolate the working people from 
the Communist Parties that lead them, and 
divert their attention from the actual 
struggle for socialism, replacing it with a 
“struggle” for the democratisation of social 
life interpreted in a bourgeois way (see 
Democracy, Bourgeois). “D.S.” has been 
made the pivot of the theoretical schemas of 
Social-Democrats and other political trends 
essentially in an attempt to confirm the 
proposition concerning the “reconciliation” 
of the working class with the state-monop¬ 
oly system. “D.S.” is also used to exert an 
ideological influence on the working masses 
in the socialist countries, particularly the 
young. The concept presents an especially 
great danger for the international working- 
class movement, because its apologists use 
socialist terminology in their theoretical 
schemas and verbally support socialist 
transformations, while actually leading it 
away from socialism. This is why “D.S." 
ideologists have a considerable working- 
class following, consisting of people insuf¬ 
ficiently versed in ideological issues though 
genuinely committed to the cause of soci¬ 
alism. 

To this day, “D.S.” remains an amor¬ 
phous, vague and eclectic concept, in both 
logical and theoretical terms. Neither So¬ 
cial-Democrats, nor other supporters of 
“D.S.” could elaborate a uniform concept, 
so a pluralism of views had to be declared 
a typical feature of it. Modern conceptions 
of “D.S” rely on abstract humanistic, 
ethical and religious principles of supra- 
class social justice, a better life, freedom 
and peace throughout the world. Practically 
every party calling itself democratic socia¬ 
list has its own distinct concept and inter¬ 
prets the fundamental issues of social 
transformation along so-called democratic 
lines in its own specific way. The main one 
among them is, in their opinion, to abide 
by the principles of “pluralistic democracy”, 
i. e. attempt to attain socialism through 
reforms (see Reforms, Social), counting 
only on the bourgeois parliamentary system 
and a peaceful takeover of power as a 
result of elections. Though Marxists see 
social revolution as decisive for a radical 
transformation of society, they do not 
reject reforms as a way of social change 
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either: however, they find it necessary to 
draw a clear line between changes that, 
under the given historical conditions, can 
be attained through reforms and those that 
can only be implemented as a result of 
social revolution. 

The ideologists of “D.S.” ignore the 
fact that any way in which the working 
class gains power is essentially democratic, 
as it is directed at eradicating exploitation 
and transforming the state that exploits 
the working majority into one whose main 
purpose is concern for all society’s workers. 

Taken as a whole, the ideological pro¬ 
gramme of “D.S.” renounces socialist trans¬ 
formations, which is graphically proved by 
the activities of Social-Democratic govern¬ 
ments, which attempt to implement the 
ideas of “D.S.” While in power, they do 
not even try to effect radical changes in 
the political or economic system of modern 
capitalism; they confine themselves to intro¬ 
ducing minor, inconsequential reforms. This 
shows that the ideology of “D.S.” is socia¬ 
list only in word, while its genuine purpose 
is to perpetuate capitalism, rather than 
change it into a socialist society, i. e. to 
reform capitalism within its own bounds. 

Detente — a qualitatively defined state 
of international relations that reflects their 
intentional restructuring on the principles 
of peaceful coexistence, equality, and the 
mutual security of all peoples and states. 
Only under detente will enough trust be 
created among states with antagonistic 
social systems to provide a realistic chance 
for reducing the military confrontation, 
stopping the arms race, and achieving 
disarmament. 

With detente is connected a changeover 
in relations between states with opposite 
social systems from the cold war era of 
heightened tension, pressure and confronta¬ 
tion to a period of more peaceful and more 
civil relations in which these states take 
account of each other’s national and class 
interests. This changeover represents the 
abandonment of great-power ambitions and 
isolationism for the pursuit of contacts, 
talks and exchanges, for equality in interna¬ 
tional affairs and a search for compromises 
on issues of dispute. 

All this requires that war and prepara¬ 
tions for it be eliminated from the life of 


mankind and that its resources be redirected 
towards peaceful, constructive pursuits. The 
Communists were the first to make this 
point. The 20th Congress of the CPSU in 
1956 pointed out that a world war was not 
fatally inevitable and that mankind should 
prevent it. 

Prerequisites for detente took shape 
gradually, in the course of the class-based 
confrontation between the socialist and the 
capitalist systems, in the context of the 
advancing world revolutionary process and 
the weakening of capitalism’s positions. 
With the rapid progress in science and 
technology and with the two world systems 
possessing nuclear weapons of mass exter¬ 
mination, the problem of mankind’s survival 
became critical. 

During the late sixties and early seven¬ 
ties, a number of countries in Europe be¬ 
came aware of the impending disaster. Tak¬ 
ing into account the higher interests of so¬ 
cial development as a whole, they brought 
their foreign policies in line with these in¬ 
terests. This led to the signing of a number 
of major agreements and treaties, ushering 
in the era of political detente. As was stres¬ 
sed at the June 1980 Plenum of the CC 
CPSU, “detente is the natural result of the 
alignment of forces in the world arena over 
the last several decades. The strategic mili¬ 
tary balance that has been reached between 
world capitalism and world socialism is 
an achievement of fundamental, historic¬ 
al importance. This factor restrains the 
aggressive aspirations of imperialism, and 
is in the true interests of all peoples. All 
schemes to shake this balance are doomed 
to failure”. Detente therefore signals a new 
stage of competition and struggle between 
the two social systems. The code of detente 
is most fully spelled out in the Final Act 
of the Helsinki Conference on security and 
co-operation in Europe, signed by the heads 
of European states, the US and Canada 
in the summer of 1975. This code includes: 
(1) sovereign equality and the respect for 
the rights inherent in sovereignty; (2) non¬ 
use of force or the threat of force; (3) in¬ 
violability of borders; (4) territorial 
integrity of states; (5) peaceful settlement 
of disputes; (6) non-interference in internal 
affairs; (7) respect for human rights and 
the basic freedoms, including the freedom 
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of thought, conscience, religion and beliefs; 
(8) equal rights and the right of peoples 
to determine their own destiny; (9) co¬ 
operation among states; and 10) the con¬ 
scientious fulfilment of obligations in the 
field of international law. 

In addition, the Final Act spelled out an 
entire set of confidence-building measures 
and steps to promote security and disarma¬ 
ment. The signatory states pledged to foster 
the creation of an atmosphere of trust and 
respect among nations in every way. This 
is in line with their commitments to abstain 
from propaganda of wars of aggression and 
from using force or threat of force. Detente 
embodies all the positive phenomena 
and changes in the life of peoples and 
states, changes that have helped to norma¬ 
lise the international climate and improve 
the contemporary spiritual environment. 
Detente can therefore be called with full 
justification one of the greatest values 
and achievements of all peoples. Detente 
cannot be discussed in terms of whether 
it is “profitable” or "not profitable”, “good” 
or “bad”, for it is the only rational alterna¬ 
tive to mankind’s spontaneous slide down a 
slope at the bottom of which lies nuclear 
catastrophe at the hands of the imperialists. 

Detente is a class-based as well as a 
universal concept that reflects a complex 
and multi-dimensional process by which 
international affairs are becoming more 
democratic and more humanistic. In it 
collide and intersect the interests of the 
most varied social and political forces of 
the present. By its nature detente is fluid. 
It has its high points and its low points; 
like coexistence and competition between 
the two world systems, it is a permanent 
fixture of international life. Furthermore, 
detente’s force, the firmness of its elements 
and institutions varies in different regions 
of the world, depending on the arrangement 
and dynamics of social and class forces. 
Different classes, parties, states, public and 
international organisations have different 
interpretations of and motivations for 
detente. An intense ideological war is 
being waged around detente, its essence 
and prospects, a war similar to that being 
waged over peaceful coexistence. 

The class approach to detente taken by 
bourgeois statesmen and politicians has 


always been contradictory, ambivalent and 
inconsistent. Under the cover of detente, 
many of them desire to stop the revolutiona¬ 
ry process, to overthrow the gains of 
socialism and destroy it from within, to 
regain for imperialism its former supremacy 
in world affairs. Yet detente does not alter 
the dialectics of class struggle, it is incapable 
of forcing capitalists and their henchmen to 
abandon their privileges, of forcing Com¬ 
munists to abandon their ideals and goals. 
Detente is a continuation of the struggle 
of social progress under new conditions 
and in different forms. Moreover, in certain 
cases only organised mass actions are 
capable of forcing bourgeois governments 
to honour agreements and treaties that 
were signed in the spirit of detente. 

Influenced by detente, by the mid-seven¬ 
ties people began to shake off their fata¬ 
listic views that the problems of war, peace 
and disarmament could not be regulated 
by man, for the possibility arose to signifi¬ 
cantly curb the aggressive nature of impe¬ 
rialism, prevent a world holocaust, and 
ensure the peaceful development and 
social progress of nations. 

It is for this reason that the most reactio¬ 
nary forces of imperialism, above all in 
America, try in every way to undermine 
detente and impede political dialogue. In 
the early eighties they fired up war hysteria 
and are now trying to dupe the people 
into believing that a limited nuclear war 
against the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries is acceptable. These forces are 
out to tip the military balance in their 
favour and provide themselves with a 
first-strike capability by producing essen¬ 
tially new types of weapons. 

In order to preserve the fruits of detente 
and restrain the aggressiveness of imperial¬ 
ism and the forces of reaction, the 26th 
Congress of the CPSU advanced a number 
of new proposals on strengthening interna¬ 
tional security and halting the arms race. 
One such initiative entails the USSR’s 
preparedness to extend military confidence¬ 
building measures to the entire European 
part of the USSR, provided that the Western 
powers take corresponding steps. Another 
such proposal expressed the USSR’s prepar¬ 
edness to enter into concrete negotiations 
on confidence-building measures in the 
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Far East with all concerned parties. These 
measures have one purpose in mind — to 
reduce the level of conflicts, to prevent 
them from appearing and thereby expand 
the zone of detente. 

In turn, in order to halt the arms race, 
put a freeze on nuclear weapons and start 
the process of disarmament, confidence and 
trust must be strengthened by means of 
political detente. This is precisely the aim 
of the new concrete proposals set forth 
in the Political Declaration of the Warsaw 
Treaty member-countries (Prague, Janua¬ 
ry 1983). They proposed to NATO coun¬ 
tries that a treaty be concluded on the 
mutual non-use of military force in any 
form or manner and on the maintenance 
of peaceful relations. 

From the early eighties detente has run 
into grave obstacles, yet a struggle for 
preserving and strengthening it is being 
waged everywhere, practically merging 
with the struggle for peace and social 
progress. Detente is a fairly well established 
feature of the modern world. It is possible 
and necessary to preserve and multiply 
its gains. What is important is that, on the 
whole, detente’s advocates prevail over its 
foes, who lack constructive ideas for the 
future. By contrast, all those in favour of 
detente, even in the face of their differences 
and disagreements, agree that there is no 
alternative to detente. 

Socialist countries are the most consis¬ 
tent defenders of democratic principles in 
international relations, of the interests and 
spirit of detente, and of a peaceful future 
for all nations. The Soviet Union and the 
other countries of the socialist community, 
realistically-minded circles in the West, 
and all peace-loving forces of the world 
are doing everything they can to give de¬ 
tente a second life, to make it irreversible 
and comprehensive. The Soviet Union has 
put forth an entire set of peaceful initiatives 
and taken joint actions with the other 
Warsaw Treaty member-countries directed 
at creating in Europe a political atmosphere 
conducive to peace and detente. In this 
spirit, the Soviet Union has unilaterally 
pledged not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons. 

The opponents of detente in Europe, 
especially the United States, are out to 


undermine the very basis of detente by 
deploying new nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe. 

It is the duty of all signatory-states 
to the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference, 
their duty before history and future gene¬ 
rations, to lift the threat of a nuclear war 
from Europe, to give detente a new life 
and turn Europe into a continent of peace 
completely free of weapons of mass dest¬ 
ruction, a continent in which states co¬ 
operate on the basis of full equality and 
mutual respect, in the interests of progress 
and prosperity for the peoples. 

Developed Socialist Society is a logical 
stage within the framework of the first 
phase of a communist formation, charac¬ 
terised by the advanced, dynamic maturity 
of socialism as an integral social system, 
the complete realisation of its objective 
laws and advantages, and its progress 
towards the higher phase of communism. 

Lenin predicted that the new system 
would reach the stage of D. S. S. (see 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 42, p. 78; 
Vol. 30, pp. 330-31). At the time when 
developed socialism was a matter of distant 
future, however, it was impossible to pro¬ 
vide a detailed plan for building such a so¬ 
ciety and for describing the laws of its devel¬ 
opment and improvement. The CPSU and 
the Communist Parties of other socialist 
countries contributed to the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism by working out the 
conception of a D.S.S. 

The experience of the USSR and of a 
group of other countries that began their 
advance towards socialism from different 
social levels has shown that, following the 
transition period, socialist society in these 
countries was built in the main: although 
its foundations were laid in all spheres of 
social life, it had not completely realised its 
potentialities. Each country must pass 
through a more or less prolonged period 
of consolidation of socialism, leading to 
the creation of a developed, mature socialist 
society. Only once this stage has been 
reached can society proceed to building 
the higher phase of communism. 

The first time ever D.S.S. has been 
built in the USSR. The 1967 CPSU reso¬ 
lution on the 50th Anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution stated that 
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D.S.S. had been built in the Soviet Union 
and pointed out that its potentialities had 
to be realised to the fullest extent possible. 
The documents of the 24th, 25th and 
26th CPSU Congresses, those devoted to 
the 60th Anniversary of the October Revo¬ 
lution and the new Constitution of the 
USSR (1977) provided a thorough analysis 
of D.S.S. in the USSR. D.S.S. is a 
society in which a single economic complex 
has been created; social relations have been 
fully reorganised on the collectivist prin¬ 
ciples inherent in socialism; economic 
development is directed towards fulfilling 
social tasks, providing a substantial rise in 
the standard of living and creating the 
conditions for the all-round development of 
the members of society. Emphasis is laid 
on the intensive factors of economic growth, 
on an increase in the efficiency of produc¬ 
tion and labour productivity and improve¬ 
ment of the quality of work. Scientific 
and technological progress is gaining mo¬ 
mentum, the scientific management of 
society (q. v.) is being improved and the 
advantages of socialism are being more 
intensively combined with the achievements 
of the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution (q. v.). The drawing together of all 
classes and social strata, the overcoming of 
social and class distinctions and the estab¬ 
lishment of complete social homogeneity 
is proceeding with greater speed. All nations 
and nationalities are steadily developing and 
drawing closer together, and the unity of 
the new historical community of people, 
the Soviet people, is growing. The state has 
become a state of the whole people, as has 
the entire political system, in which socia¬ 
list democracy (see Democracy, Socialist) 
is being further developed. In all spheres 
of social life the influence of the working 
class and the guiding role of the Communist 
Party are growing and being strengthened. 
Being the party of the working class, the 
CPSU is also the vanguard of the entire 
people. Educational and cultural levels are 
rising; further success has been achieved in 
moulding a new, communist type of indi¬ 
vidual. The socialist way of life (q. v.) is 
improving. 

In the 1960s and early 1970s, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, the GDR, Romania and Czech¬ 
oslovakia, all reached the stage of build¬ 


ing D.S.S. The laws governing the build¬ 
ing of mature socialism are common to 
all countries. At the same time, in different 
countries this process is characterised by 
certain traits reflecting the given country’s 
specific features. Thus, the building of 
D.S.S. in the USSR was severely hampered 
by the Great Patriotic War (1941-45), 
the postwar rehabilitation of the war-rav¬ 
aged economy, and by a lack of experience 
in the fulfilment of new tasks. The Soviet 
Union had chiefly to rely on its own 
resources, while rendering considerable aid 
to other socialist countries and the national 
liberation movement, contributing to the 
defence capability of the socialist com¬ 
munity and curbing the imperialist aggres¬ 
sors. Only at this stage of the formation 
of developed socialism was the Soviet Union 
able to take advantage of the opportunities 
provided by the scientific and technological 
revolution and socialist economic integ¬ 
ration (see Integration, Socialist). The 
other socialist countries are in a more 
favourable position. 

Thus, some features and forms of orga¬ 
nisation, methods of economic management, 
etc., have taken shape in their economies 
and other spheres of social life at the outset 
of building developed socialism, while in 
the USSR this is only possible in D.S.S. or 
during the last stage of its formation. 

As long as the USSR is the only country 
in which D.S.S. has been built, and while 
the other socialist countries are only on 
the way to achieving this goal, it is difficult 
to determine common criteria of developed 
socialism. Naturally these criteria do not 
fully coincide with the actual features of 
present-day Soviet society. However, the 
common laws governing the building of 
D.S.S. in any socialist country are what 
counts and not its specific features. 

Developed socialism is not a special phase 
in the communist formation but a part, a 
period of the socialist phase; the same 
economic and other social laws and prin¬ 
ciples that apply to the socialist phase 
in general apply to developed socialism. 
It functions and develops on its own 
socialist basis. The economic and other laws 
of socialism are fully operational in D.S.S., 
and the advantages of the socialist way of 
life and its humane nature are realised to 
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a growing degree. The material and tech¬ 
nical base of communism (q. v.) is created 
precisely during the period of developed 
socialism, and other problems of the grad¬ 
ual transition of the first phase of com¬ 
munist society to its higher phase are being 
tackled. 

D.S.S. is characterised not only by a 
highly-developed social system in general 
and all its aspects — economic, social, 
political and intellectual, but by the bal¬ 
anced development of these aspects and 
their optimal interaction. A host of favour¬ 
able conditions for the harmonious de¬ 
velopment of the individual are thus creat¬ 
ed. 

The criteria for developed socialism 
include many aspects and reflect the ma¬ 
turity of the entire social system, as well 
as the maturity of the material and technical 
base, economic relations, the social struc¬ 
ture, the political system and the intel¬ 
lectual and ideological spheres. It would 
be wrong to judge socialism’s level of 
development from any single aspect, no 
matter how important it might be, such as 
the level of the productive forces or labour 
productivity. It would also be a mistake to 
deduce the criteria for socialism’s maturity 
by comparing them with the industrial 
achievements of the most developed capita¬ 
list states, since these criteria stem from the 
socio-economic essence of socialism itself. 

The criteria for D.S.S. are qualitative 
in nature and often cannot be measured 
quantitatively with a high degree of preci¬ 
sion. It is not likely that fixed rates of 
labour productivity, per capita national 
income, the share of the population made 
up by the working class or the intellectuals 
can be established to determine whether or 
not developed socialism has been built. 
Since D.S.S. is also an evolving society, 
its criteria are flexible. One should not 
identify the initial stages of D.S.S. with 
communism or the immediate eve of the 
higher phase. The period of D.S.S. is a 
relatively lengthy period of further im¬ 
provement, during which socialism’s matur¬ 
ity steadily increases and it gradually devel¬ 
ops into communism. 

Developed socialism is characterised not 
only by the maturity of the new system 
in a given country, but also by that of 


its relations with other socialist countries. 
In the USSR, developed socialism was 
achieved in the context of the existing 
world socialist community (q. v.). The 
further improvement of developed socialism 
is linked to socialist economic integration 
and the strengthening of political, ideolo¬ 
gical and cultural relations among the soci¬ 
alist nations. Developed socialism can only 
emerge in other socialist countries as a 
result of joint efforts by their peoples with 
the working people of the socialist com¬ 
munity as a whole. D.S.S. is not an 
inflexible and invariable state, but a dyna¬ 
mic, constantly maturing society, charac¬ 
terised by a steady and rapid growth of 
the productive forces, a further improve¬ 
ment of the basis and the superstructure 
and by progress in all spheres of social 
life. By realising its potentialities to an ever 
greater extent, it is gradually developing 
into a communist society. 

Developing Countries are a group of 
Asian, African and Latin American states, 
including former colonies, semi-colonies 
and formally independent states that have 
fallen behind in their development, owing 
to imperialist oppression by developed 
capitalist states. In 1980 there were close 
to 120 developing states. D.C. differ in 
socio-economic structure and social orien¬ 
tation. The relatively low level of their 
productive forces, their multi-structural 
economies, with a large share of patriar¬ 
chal and small-commodity economic struc¬ 
tures and an incomplete socio-economic 
change are common features that make 
it possible to combine these countries in 
a single group. 

The majority of the D.C. have not yet 
broken away from the world capitalist 
economy and remain unequal partners on 
the world capitalist market, exploited by 
the imperialist states. Their economic struc¬ 
ture is usually oriented on serving the needs 
of the monopolies of developed capitalist 
countries. An unequal rate of exchange, 
the plundering of natural resources, and 
high interest rates and payments on foreign 
debts undermine their economies and pre¬ 
vent the D.C. from overcoming their 
backwardness. 

The D.C. provide a considerable share 
of the world resources: in 1980 they 
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occupied over 61 per cent of the earth’s 
territory and had close to 49 per cent of 
the world’s population; they also mined 
40-45 per cent of the world’s discovered 
minerals. Extended colonial rule and 
unlimited exploitation of the natural and 
labour resources on the part of the impe¬ 
rialist powers resulted, however, in the 
industrial production of D.C. constituting 
only 7 per cent of the world industrial 
output and their per capita gross national 
income being only a twentieth or a tenth 
(even a fiftieth in the African countries) 
of that of the developed capitalist states. 

Increasing the rate of economic growth, 
consolidating the national economy, indust¬ 
rialisation (q. v.), the introduction of ma¬ 
chinery in agriculture and the elimination 
of cultural backwardness are all common 
problems facing the D.C. Economic 
independence is the chief goal of many 
D.C. 

There are two development courses open 
to the D.C.; progressive social change 
leading to a socialist future (see Non-capi¬ 
talist Path of Development) and the capi¬ 
talist road. The choice is up to the nations 
themselves and depends on the balance 
of class forces. The D.C. that choose a 
non-capitalist development course imple¬ 
ment progressive changes under conditions 
of struggle against intrigues hatched by 
imperialists and their own internal reac¬ 
tionaries. 

Nowadays, when the national liberation 
movements are developing into a struggle 
against all types of oppression and exploi¬ 
tation (q. v.), imperialism is obliged to 
alter its tactics in order to retain the D.C. 
within the orbit of the world capitalist 
economy. The concept of “equal partner¬ 
ship”, which provides for a new division of 
labour between the developed and the 
developing countries, serves this purpose. 
The D.C. are to become an integral part 
of the world capitalist system, catering 
to its many needs. In these countries, en¬ 
terprises are being planned that will process 
mineral and agricultural raw materials and 
employ unskilled labour. A number of 
modern industries lacking a complete tech¬ 
nological cycle will be put into operation 
in order to preserve the leading role of 
the advanced capitalist countries. The 


Western powers insist on the removal of 
investment limits in order to increase the 
penetration of foreign capital into the D.C. 
At the same time, these powers continue 
to apply the old methods of compulsion 
and pressure, especially with respect to 
the petroleum exporting countries. The 
D.C. can withstand this pressure only on 
the condition that they consolidate their 
forces and look to the countries of the 
world socialist community (q. v.) for sup¬ 
port. 

Under these changing conditions, when 
the balance of forces in the international 
arena is tipping in favour of socialism, 
when the process of decolonisation is 
successfully developing and the interna¬ 
tional positions of the D.C. gaining 
strength, the impossibility of quickly over¬ 
coming their economic backwardness by 
following a capitalist development course 
is becoming more and more evident to the 
peoples of these countries. They have 
intensified their effort to establish equit¬ 
able international economic relations, a fair 
correlation of prices for their exports and 
imports. On the initiative of the D.C., the 
Sixth and Seventh Special Sessions of the 
UN General Assembly considerad the prob¬ 
lems of world economic relations. The D.C. 
call for a new international economic order 
based on just and democratic principles. 
Under these circumstances, the capitalist 
countries are compelled to make certain 
concessions. 

Relations with socialist countries are 
becoming more and more important in the 
D.C.’s struggle for economic independence. 
Commodity turnover between the Soviet 
Union and the D.C. increased 9.4 times 
from 1965 to 1981, reaching in 1981 a sum 
of 16.4 billion roubles. The D.C. receive 
machines and equipment for industrial 
production, the power industry, transport 
and agriculture. Such forms of co-opera¬ 
tion as assistance in developing natural 
resources and the manufacturing industry 
have been in operation on a wide scale 
in recent years. The socialist countries 
assist the D.C. in the fields of education 
and in training national personnel; tens of 
thousands of students and postgraduates 
from the D.C. study in the USSR and 
other socialist countries. A number of new 
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long-term trade and economic co-opera¬ 
tion agreements between the developing and 
the socialist countries have recently been 
signed, creating favourable conditions for 
rapid social and economic progress in the 
D.C. 

Dictatorship of the Bourgeoisie, poli¬ 
tical dominance by the capitalist class, 
the system of political suppression of the 
working people in capitalist society. 

The economic basis of D.B. is private 
ownership of the implements and means of 
production and the corresponding relations 
of production, which secure the exploita¬ 
tion of the great majority of the population 
by the capitalist class. As distinct from the 
dictatorship of the classes that had domi¬ 
nated previously (the slaveowners and 
feudal lords), D.B. is usually camouflaged 
by various democratic forms that corre¬ 
spond to capitalist relations of production, 
under which the worker is formally free: 
there is no personal bondage of the worker 
to the employer. Under these conditions, 
D.B. is, in fact, bourgeois democracy 
(q. v.), under which citizens are declared 
equal before the law, and freedom of 
speech, the press and assembly, as well as 
universal suffrage, are proclaimed. In ac¬ 
tual fact, however, the broad popular mas¬ 
ses are deprived of any opportunity to take 
full advantage of the rights and freedoms 
proclaimed in constitutions because of 
their actual position and all kinds of legis¬ 
lative and political tricks invented by the 
ruling class. 

The bourgeois state serves as the main 
instrument of D.B., assuming mostly the 
form of a bourgeois-democratic republic 
or parliamentary monarchy. “Bourgeois 
states are most varied in form," Lenin 
wrote, “but their essence is the same: all 
these states, whatever their form, in the 
final analysis are inevitably the diclulur 
ship of the bourgeoisie" (V. 1. Lenin, Col 
lected Works, Vol. 25, p. 418). The state 
machine does not constitute the entire 
mechanism of D. B., for the latter also 
includes bourgeois political parties and the 
capitalist class’s non-party organisations. 

As capitalism enters its imperialist stage, 
and today especially, important chan¬ 
ges occur in the entire system of its social 
base. As Lenin said, “imperialism seeks to 


replace democracy generally by oligarchy” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, 
p. 44). At present, the oligarchical nature 
of D.B. is expressed in the tendency of the 
ruling elite to become less numerous. Mo¬ 
nopoly capital, which has seized the key 
positions in the economies of the develop¬ 
ed capitalist countries, is not disposed to 
share political power with anybody, hav¬ 
ing established its own dictatorship over 
society. It uses the opportunities offered 
by modern production and scientific and 
technological progress to step up the 
exploitation of the working people and 
strengthen the machinery of violence di¬ 
rected against them. 

Under state-monopoly capitalism (q. v.) 
the state turns, in fact, into a “monopoly 
bourgeoisie’s board of directors”. The ex¬ 
pansion of the bourgeois state's economic 
functions is accompanied by a consolida¬ 
tion of executive power. At the same time, 
parliaments, which have always been a 
very convenient political form used by the 
bourgeoisie, are slipping more and more 
out of its hands as the class consciousness 
and cohesion of the proletariat and other 
sections of the working people increase. 
More and more often the people give their 
support to the genuine champions of their 
interests, backing them with their votes in 
elections to representative bodies. The 
monopoly bourgeoisie is therefore compel¬ 
led to modify electoral laws, perform va¬ 
rious tricks with the voting system and try 
to restrict the rights vested in parliament, 
while expanding those of its executive 
bodies. Formerly, various groupings of the 
bourgeoisie fought for prevalence in par¬ 
liament; now they are fighting for domina¬ 
tion in the executive apparatus. The in¬ 
fluence of the military-industrial com¬ 
plex — an alliance between the biggest 
monopolies and the military — is growing 
in the developed capitalist countries. 

This process is also seen in the increas¬ 
ed influence exerted on the state by non¬ 
government organisations (corporations 
and associations) formed by monopolists; 
they operate as centres in the system of the 
monopoly bourgeoisie’s dictatorship and 
are, in fact, “invisible” governments. Now 
that the working people increasingly often 
rebuff reactionaries while demanding that 
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the government bear responsibility for cer¬ 
tain of its actions, the ruling class is also 
drawing on some non-government orga¬ 
nisations in its struggle against progressive 
elements, for they are not law-bound (va¬ 
rious fascist and pro-fascist organisations 
financed by monopolies and operating on 
their secret orders). These organisations 
are a useful appendage of the bourgeois 
state machine and an inalienable part of 
the system of D. B. Since the government 
is not legally responsible for their acti¬ 
vities, they are exceptionally convenient 
for the bourgeoisie. 

A substantial part of the system of D. B. 
consists of bourgeois political parties. Marx 
described their role as follows: “The oligar¬ 
chy does not perpetuate itself by retaining 
power permanently in the same hand, but 
by dropping it with one hand in order to 
catch it again with the other, and so on” 
(K.Marx, F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 14, p. 338). Today, too, bourgeois 
political parties play a similar role. As 
before, they carry out the bulk of propa¬ 
ganda activities; in some countries they 
also lead detachments of reactionaries in 
their struggle against progressive figures, 
persecuted and castigated both by the gov¬ 
ernment bodies and all kinds of non¬ 
government organisations. 

D.B. finds concrete expression in a spe¬ 
cific political regime, i. e. the sum total of 
the ways and means the state utilises to 
implement the bourgeoisie’s political do¬ 
mination. It will be reactionary to a greater 
or lesser extent, depending on the balance 
of class forces. The specific features of 
D.B. are determined today by the fact 
that imperialism has to adapt itself to the 
new situation characterised by the con¬ 
frontation with socialism and the new 
forms of the working people’s struggle. 
This explains the more subtle forms of 
exploitation and certain concessions to the 
working people, and the search for new 
political forms for retaining the omnipo¬ 
tence of the bourgeoisie under the new 
conditions. 

If the monopoly bourgeoisie cannot 
maintain the “order” that suits it by means 
of bourgeois democracy, a fascist regime, 
i. e. a terrorist dictatorship of the most 
reactionary, chauvinistic and aggressive 


circles of finance capital, is established 
(see Fascism). 

Dictatorship of the Proletariat, political 
domination established by the working 
class in the course of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion in order to suppress the resistance put 
up by the exploiters, and to build and con¬ 
solidate socialism. It is implemented 
through the state, the Communist Party, 
trade unions, the Popular Front and other 
working people’s organisations, which in 
their totality comprise the system of D. P. 

Two aspects should be distinguished in 
the class content of D P.: suppression of 
the exploiting classes and alliance with the 
non-proletarian working people’s masses, 
the peasantry (q. v.) above all. 

The first aspect is dictatorship as such, 
i. e. the application of coercive measures 
with respect to all hostile social forces op¬ 
posing the socialist revolution by direct 
armed violence (e. g. during a civil war, 
q. v., or when counter-revolutionary upris¬ 
ings are suppressed), of actions by puni¬ 
tive and repressive organs of the state, or 
legislative acts and administrative ordinanc¬ 
es restricting the exploiting classes’ poli¬ 
tical and property rights, or of economic 
coercion. The state of D.P. resorts to di¬ 
verse means of suppression, depending on 
the ferocity and form of the resistance put 
up by the hostile classes, and on the do¬ 
mestic and international situation. As the 
world proletariat gains in strength and 
scores ever new successes, as its cons¬ 
ciousness and cohesion increase and socia¬ 
list statehood within the country grows 
stronger, it becomes possible to apply softer 
measures to suppress class opponents. But 
to completely discard violence and D.P., 
as revisionists and right-wing socialists 
suggest, during the transition from capita¬ 
lism to socialism, i. e. during the period of 
fierce class struggle between the bour¬ 
geoisie and the working class, is impossible. 
Lenin wrote in this connection: “Either a 
whiteguard reign of terror, or the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat, its (relaxing) 
leadership” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 32, p. 325). The experience of the 
liberation movement shows that the estab¬ 
lishment of D.P. is a historical necessity, 
a general law of the transition from capi¬ 
talism to socialism. 
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The alliance of the working class with 
the non-proletarian working masses is pos¬ 
sible and necessary because the fundamen¬ 
tal interests of these classes and strata do 
coincide. “The supreme principle of the 
dictatorship", Lenin wrote, “is the main¬ 
tenance of the alliance between the prole¬ 
tariat and the peasantry in order that the 
proletariat may retain its leading role and 
its political power” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 32, p. 490). Lenin defined 
D.P. as follows: “The dictatorship of the 
proletariat is a specific form of class alli¬ 
ance between the proletariat, the vanguard 
of the working people, and the numerous 
non-proletarian strata of the working 
people (petty bourgeoisie, small proprie¬ 
tors, the peasantry, the intelligentsia, etc.), 
or the majority of these strata ... an alli¬ 
ance for the final establishment and con¬ 
solidation of socialism” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 29, p. 381). The scope 
of this class alliance can vary, including 
a greater or lesser part of the non-prole¬ 
tarian working population. Its boundaries 
delineate the social base of D.P. As socia¬ 
lism’s influence grows, this base expands, 
the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie be¬ 
comes more isolated and the possibility 
of it unleashing a civil war diminishes; 
in contrast, the possibility increases that 
capitalists might be induced to compromise. 

The nature of the class alliance, its so¬ 
cial base and the historical conditions un¬ 
der which it takes shape determine the form 
of D.P., which reflects certain historical 
boundaries, the framework of this alliance; 
in Soviet Russia, it was an alliance of the 
proletariat and the working peasantry; in 
the People’s Democracies — an alliance of 
the proletariat, the peasantry and the pet¬ 
ty urban bourgeoisie and democratic intel¬ 
ligentsia. The Cuban revolution showed 
that ever new sections of the petty-bour¬ 
geois non-proletarian working masses and 
their political organisations are joining 
the anti-imperialist, liberation movement 
and passing from a neutral position to ac¬ 
tive participation in the struggle for socia¬ 
lism in alliance with the working class. 

The forms of D. P. differ primarily in 
the political institutions and organisations 
through which the alliance of the working 
class with non-proletarian working masses 


is realised. Thus, the Soviets (q. v.) of 
Workers’, Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
directly embodied the alliance of the work¬ 
ing class with the working peasantry, 
while the Communist Party represented the 
interests of all the toiling classes. It was the 
Communist Party that indicated how to 
withdraw from the imperialist war and 
implemented the social demands of the 
whole people, both the proletariat and the 
peasantry. The petty-bourgeois parties lost 
their moral and political prestige in the 
eyes of the people, exposed themselves as 
supporters of the imperialist war, incapable 
of solving urgent domestic problems, prima¬ 
rily the agrarian question, and as servitors 
of foreign intervention. Hence the single¬ 
party principle as a feature of the Soviet 
form of the D. P., and hence the acute po¬ 
litical struggle against all petty-bourgeois 
parties that sided with the counter-revolu¬ 
tion. 

People’s Democracy (q. v.) as a form of 
D.P. is usually characterised by the multi¬ 
party principle and collaboration of the 
proletariat with non-proletarian, petty- 
bourgeois parties and political groups. Or¬ 
ganisations of the Popular Front (q.v.) 
type, featuring the popular-democratic 
form of D.P., are a kind of political al¬ 
liance between the working class and the 
non-proletarian working masses in the 
struggle for socialism. In Cuba, D.P. is 
characterised by a complete fusion of all 
the revolutionary forces taking part in 
building socialism, and by the reconstitut¬ 
ion, on this basis, of the single-party princi¬ 
ple. 

In the future, more and more new forms 
of D.P. are bound to appear, as Lenin 
pointed out. One of them may be a demo¬ 
cratic republic relying on traditional par¬ 
liamentary bodies modified according to 
the principles of proletarian democracy. 
The issue of the break-up of the bourgeois 
state machine has not been removed from 
the agenda; it has merely assumed a new 
form. 

With respect to the working people, 
D.P. is a much more complete type of de¬ 
mocracy than bourgeois democracy (see 
Democracy, Bourgeois). Proletarian, so¬ 
cialist democracy (see Democracy, Socia¬ 
list) draws into vigorous activities the mas- 
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ses who were formerly oppressed and de¬ 
barred from political rule and policy¬ 
making. Concerning the involvement of the 
working people in building socialism, D. P. 
is the greatest organising and educational 
force. “It appears before us not only, and 
not even largely, as the employment of the 
coercive means of the state apparatus for 
the suppression of the resistance of the ex¬ 
ploiters... Victory may be achieved only 
if the proletariat wields its dictatorship as 
a great, organised and organising force, 
a force of moral influence on all the work¬ 
ing people, including the non-proleta¬ 
rian working masses.” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 30, p. 507.) 

The opponents of Marxism, while shout¬ 
ing about violence, usually ignore this 
aspect of D.P. Yet it is precisely this aspect 
that retains its relevance even after socia¬ 
list society has been built, while dictator¬ 
ship as such — suppression of the exploit¬ 
ers — becomes superfluous as soon as it 
has fulfilled its historical mission. 

Discipline, compliance with the social 
norms and rules accepted in society, social 
communities, or associations. The princi¬ 
pal social function of D. is to maintain 
social order as an indispensable condition 
for society to function normally and for 
the people’s activities to be regulated. If a 
person digresses from the established norms 
and rules, society or an organisation ap¬ 
plies sanctions to him, which may be of 
a legal, administrative or moral nature. 

The exploiting classes in antagonistic 
socio-economic formations made use of 
D. to safeguard their own interests and to 
strengthen their domination. Under mod¬ 
ern capitalism, D. is called on to conso¬ 
lidate the system of private-property social 
relations. The ideologists of capitalism try 
to mask the class essence of bourgeois D. 
and its incompatibility with the fundamen¬ 
tal interests of the popular masses. They 
see the working people’s struggle for their 
social and economic rights as a gross viola¬ 
tion of D., undermining social law and or¬ 
der. The class, political content of D. tells 
on the ways and means used to make people 
comply with its rules. Capitalism maintains 
D. by implementing a set of punitive meas¬ 
ures, physical violence applied by the po¬ 
lice and a system of fines occupying prom¬ 


inent places. The fear of losing one’s 
job is an effective means of maintaining 
D. under capitalism, with its typically un¬ 
stable economic situation. Manipulation 
of the masses in ideological terms now 
plays an increasing role in the consolida¬ 
tion of D. 

A new, proletarian D., which is opposite 
in its essence and goals to bourgeois D., 
is beginning to take shape under capita¬ 
lism, as the working class wages the strug¬ 
gle for its rights. Socialist D. is a major con¬ 
dition for the normal functioning of the 
state, economic and political institutions, 
and public organisations. Without it, the 
tasks involved in social development can¬ 
not be fulfilled. D. regulates relationships 
within collectives and determines the rights 
and duties of their members. The rules of 
socialist D., hinging on objective laws of 
social development that coincide with the 
interests of the working people, provide 
for the tasks of building communism to be 
tackled successfully, with public interests 
accorded pride of place. As these tasks 
become more complicated, the significance 
of D. as a regulator of social life, without 
which organisation and efficient perfor¬ 
mance by all working people in socialist 
society is impossible, increases. D. is becom¬ 
ing still more important today, in the 
setting of the unfolding scientific and 
technological revolution (q.v.). 

Violations of D. are detrimental to the 
common cause; they disorganise labour 
and social life, interfere with the work, 
studies and recreation of the Soviet people. 
A strengthening of D. is, therefore, a major 
task in ideological and educational activi¬ 
ties and the principal trend is to conscien¬ 
tiously fulfil all the rules of socialist D. 
relying on the communist view of the world 
and the norms and principles of communist 
morality. To attain this objective, material 
and moral stimuli, public control, as well 
as coercion through a variety of sanctions 
are used alongside conviction. The content 
of the sanctions in socialist society and the 
way they are applied are determined in a 
democratic way, by the will of the majori¬ 
ty, and are formulated in legislative acts, 
decrees, rules, ordinances, orders and reso¬ 
lutions. The principal objective of the en¬ 
tire set of disciplinary measures is to pre- 
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vent violations of D., and this implies broad 
explanatory work and publicity. 

“The feudal organisation of social la¬ 
bour”, Lenin wrote, “rested on the discip¬ 
line of the bludgeon... The capitalist orga¬ 
nisation of social labour rested on the dis¬ 
cipline of hunger... The communist organi¬ 
sation of social labour, the first step to¬ 
wards which is socialism, rests, and will do 
so more and more as time goes on, on the 
free and conscious discipline of the work¬ 
ing people themselves” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works , Vol. 29, pp. 419, 420). Le¬ 
nin stressed that, in communist society, 
“people will become accustomed to observ¬ 
ing the elementary conditions of social 
life without violence and without subor¬ 
dination” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p. 461). Socialist D. presupposes 
broad initiative, foresight into the probable 
social consequences of activities, and ob¬ 
servance of the general rules. To abide pas¬ 
sively by social norms and petty reglamen- 
tations, put a brake on initiative and de¬ 
tract from personal responsibility is alien 
to it. The basic features of socialist D. are 
the worker’s awareness of his duties, his 
general and professional culture, translat¬ 
ing Marxist-Leninist theoretical proposi¬ 
tions into convictions and these convictions 
into the active life position of a staunch 
champion of communism. All these fea¬ 
tures characterise man’s inner D., or self- 
discipline. Socialist D., i. e. manifestation 
of D. in man’s activities and an intrinsic 
need to comply with social norms and rules 
are important traits of a socialist indi¬ 
vidual (see Individual under Socialism) 
and of the socialist way of life (q.v.). 

D. falls into several types, connected 
with the subject’s sphere of action and the 
demands made on him by different com¬ 
munities and associations. There are state, 
production (labour), financial, technolo¬ 
gical, planning, Party, trade union, Kom¬ 
somol, military, and other types of D. 

Socialist D. is the subject of an acute 
ideological struggle. Today bourgeois, re¬ 
formist and revisionist ideologists are step¬ 
ping up their attacks on socialist D., trying 
to weaken the socialist state and undermine 
the power and authority enjoyed by the 
Communist Party. Western critics see the 
strengthening of D. as a violation of de¬ 


mocracy, yet the Communist Parties of the 
socialist countries, while extending the 
rights of their citizens, also pay due atten¬ 
tion to improving social discipline and all 
citizens performing their civic duties. 
Indeed, socialist democracy cannot be 
realised without D. and law and 
order. 

Disintegration of the Colonial System 
is the deep-running revolutionary process 
of the elimination of the territorial (poli¬ 
tical) division of the world between the im¬ 
perialist powers, a process leading to the 
liquidation of the world colonial system 
under conditions of the general crisis of 
capitalism (q.v.). 

The colonial system as a world structure 
of direct political, economic, social and 
intellectual oppression of nations was the 
logical outcome of the capitalist mode of 
production. It emerged as a result of direct 
violence (q. v.) during the primitive ac¬ 
cumulation of capital and was fully formed 
by the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
when the territorial division of the world 
was completed. Given the world supremacy 
of capitalism, many economically back¬ 
ward, but formally independent countries, 
were absorbed into this system. 

The world revolutionary process (q.v.), 
including the national liberation move¬ 
ment, which dates from the time of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution (1917), 
first brought about a deep crisis, then the 
disintegration and, finally, the collapse of 
the colonial system. 

The intensifying conflict between the 
objective requirements of the national in¬ 
dependent development of the productive 
forces in the oppressed countries, on the 
one hand, and the imperialist supremacy 
which, as a rule, preserved the most back¬ 
ward, traditional social relations, on the 
other, provided the socio-economic basis 
for the D. C. S. This contradiction was 
interwoven with the socio-political and 
ideological conflicts that existed between 
the oppressed nations and nationalities 
and the imperialist bourgeoisie of the metro¬ 
politan countries. The way was objectively 
paved for the D.C.S. by the historical pro¬ 
cess of national awakening, national con¬ 
solidation and integration that was taking 
place throughout the world under the con- 
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ditions of the intensifying general crisis of 
capitalism. 

The D.C.S. resulted from a combination 
of internal and international factors. Na¬ 
tional-liberation revolutions (see Revolu¬ 
tion, National-Liberation)—an extreme 
contradiction between the enslaved coun¬ 
tries and the metropolitan countries — 
unfolded simultaneously with the rapid 
growth of world socialism and the upsurge 
of the proletarian (as well as the anti-co¬ 
lonial) struggle in the capitalist countries. 
This made it possible to contain the milita¬ 
ry-punitive system to a large degree, and 
to create a situation in which imperialist 
powers could not interfere, being paralysed, 
as Lenin predicted, speaking of the very 
favourable combinations of conditions 
required for the success of national-libe¬ 
ration revolutions (V. 1. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 22, p. 312). Sweeping anti- 
imperialist, progressive and democratic 
movements emerged even in those econo¬ 
mically backward countries which hardly 
had a proletariat or local bourgeoisie 
and in which the bulk of the population 
lived under the conditions of prevailing 
precapitalist or even pre-feudal rela¬ 
tions. 

The political emancipation of the form¬ 
erly oppressed peoples is a radical re¬ 
volutionary step for most of mankind 
and a powerful incentive to social pro¬ 
gress. 

As a result of the D. C. S., imperialism 
lost direct control of the state machinery, 
the military forces, diplomatic service, 
the tax system, the mass media and other 
essential political levers in the former col¬ 
onies and semi-colonies. It was obliged to 
adapt to a new historical situation and re¬ 
sort to indirect neo-colonialist (see Neo¬ 
colonialism) methods of control, and to 
overcome the resistance put up by the pat¬ 
riotic forces. 

Though the D. C. S. has not yet done 
away with the economic dependence of ma¬ 
ny newly-free nations on the world capita¬ 
list market, the economic positions of impe¬ 
rialism in these countries are being steadi¬ 
ly undermined. The monopolies have been 
deprived of many important sources of 
profit that they once had access to through 
the system of colonial administration. The 


newly-independent countries insist on hav¬ 
ing a free choice of trade partners. They 
rely on the support of the socialist coun¬ 
tries in their efforts to establish equality 
in international economic relations and a 
new international economic order. This 
undermines the role of the metropolitan 
countries on the markets of the newly-free 
nations. Elimination of the many-structu¬ 
ral system, especially in traditional pre¬ 
capitalist sectors of the economy, the rap¬ 
id advance of the productive forces, in¬ 
dustrialisation (q. v.), the consolidation of 
positions of the public sector, introduction 
of elements of planning, co-operation 
among small-scale commodity producers, 
and the development of national scien¬ 
ce and culture, all create the necessary 
conditions for the former colonies and 
semicolonies to gain economic indepen¬ 
dence. 

The D. C. S. has dealt a mortal blow to 
the customary imperialist conception of 
“Lebensraum”. According to this con¬ 
ception, it is necessary to own colonies for 
the well-being of the metropolitan coun¬ 
try, including the well-being of its working 
population. The ideology of equality and 
friendship among nations continues to 
draw the masses to its side in ever-grow¬ 
ing numbers. 

Distribution According to Needs — see 
Basic Principle of Communism, the 

Distribution According to Work Done — 

see Basic Principle of Socialism, the 

Dogmatism, a way of thinking that is 
devoid of a historical dialectical approach 
to facts and events and ignores the specific 
conditions of place and time, i. e. the con¬ 
crete situation. 

Dogmatic thinking is detrimental to all 
kinds of theoretical activities, and particu¬ 
larly so if D. penetrates Marxist-Leninist 
ideology. Indeed, Marxism-Leninism is the 
theory of a revolutionary transformation 
of the world, underlying the science-based 
policy, strategy and tactics of the Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties. A dogmatic 
distortion of theory inevitably produces po¬ 
litical errors, strategical blunders and tacti¬ 
cal failures. Like revisionism (q.v.), D. is 
a theoretical postulate of all kinds of oppor¬ 
tunist distortions of the communist world 
outlook (see Communist Ideology) and 
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politics. 

D. ignores historicism and the relative 
nature of truth. To ignore the specific cir¬ 
cumstances is to turn correct propositions 
into abstract schemas divorced from reali¬ 
ty. A dogmatist, who is unable to apply 
theory in his practical activities, puts all 
his energy into seeking and combining ci¬ 
tations, opinions and maxims by acknowl¬ 
edged authorities, turning them from teach¬ 
ers and mentors into oracles. As a rule, D. is 
connected with the personality cult (q. v.) 
and canonisation of statements uttered by 
a particular theorist. A blind faith in, and 
worship of, any one authority are substitut¬ 
ed for the study of reality and critical 
assessment of established opinions. Such 
an approach is alien to the creative spirit 
of Marxism, for, as Lenin put it, “to accept 
anything on trust, to preclude critical ap¬ 
plication and development, is a grievous 
sin; and in order to apply and develop, 
‘ simple interpretation’ is obviously not 
enough” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 3, p. 630). To make use of theoretical 
heritage does not amount to mechanically 
committing certain propositions to memory 
and repeating them endlessly; it is a crea¬ 
tive process that should not be reduced to 
automatically transferring truths born 
under certain conditions to other situa¬ 
tions. In each particular case it should be 
carefully considered whether the present 
situation corresponds to that which gave 
rise to the given opinion or statement. If 
the situation is different, then a new de¬ 
cision should be sought. Dogmatic thinkers 
are unable to comprehend complicated and 
constantly changing reality; they cling to 
the past and rely on old, usually outdated, 
notions and views. If D. prevails, theory no 
longer develops and turns from an instru¬ 
ment of knowledge and action into a con¬ 
glomeration of dead ideas. While “drying 
up” Marxist-Leninist theory, D. disarms the 
Marxist-Leninist party, the working class 
and all the working people, interferes 
with the struggle against imperialism and 
precludes the formation of a broad anti- 
monopoly front, while trying to turn the 
revolutionary movement to adventurism 
(see Revolutionary Adventurism). This is 
why all Communists, all Marxists-Leninists 
are duty-bound to fight against D. “For 
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the present," Lenin wrote, “it is essential 
to grasp the incontestable truth that a 
Marxist must take cognisance of real life, 
of the true facts of reality, and not cling 
to a theory of yesterday, which, like all 
theories, at best only outlines the main and 
the general, only comes near to embracing 
life in all its complexity” • (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol 24, p. 45). 


E 


Economic Competition Between the 
Two Systems is a most important modern 
form of class struggle between socialism 
and capitalism (qq. v.) in the course of 
which socialism is to surpass the level of 
economic and technological development 
in the leading capitalist countries. Central 
to this struggle is the competition between 
the USSR and the USA, which are the 
bulwarks of the industrial, military and 
scientific power of the opposing social 
systems. 

The economic competition between the 
two social systems started after the Great 
October Socialist Revolution of 1917 and 
the Civil War, when the Soviet Union fi¬ 
nally won an opportunity to engage in pea¬ 
ceful economic construction. But indeed, 
the gap was too wide between the start¬ 
ing points from which the competition was 
launched. For example, in 1913 the indust¬ 
rial output in the USA was 8 times that of 
Russia, while the productivity of labour in 
industry was 9 times greater. Though these 
ratios became much less favourable in the 
years of the Civil War and foreign inter¬ 
vention, Lenin was quite convinced that 
“we shall succeed in catching up with these 
countries faster than they ever dreamed 
possible... We do believe in real speed, 
speed compared with the rate of develop¬ 
ment in any period in history you like to 
take — especially if progress is guided by 
a genuinely revolutionary party; and this 
speed we shall achieve at all costs” (V. 1. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 392). 

With the formation of the world socia¬ 
list system (q. v.), the economic competi¬ 
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tion between the two systems intensified. 
In 1978, the socialist countries accounted 
for more than 40 per cent of world indust¬ 
rial output and for over 75 per cent of the 
amount produced by the developed capita¬ 
list countries. A comparison of data on the 
economic development of the USSR and 
the USA indicates that the national income 
of the USSR amounts to 67 per cent and 
industrial production — to 80 per cent of 
the American level. In different branches 
of industry relative development figures 
present a varied picture. Some two decades 
ago there were 2 or 3 branches in which 
the USSR was ahead of the USA. Now the 
USSR leads the USA in the production 
of iron ore, steel, coke, coal, pig iron, oil, 
metal-cutting lathes, tractors (total po¬ 
wer), grain combine harvesters, prefabri¬ 
cated reinforced concrete, mineral fertili¬ 
zer, wool and cotton fabrics, footwear, 
animal fats, sugar, fish, etc. In some branch¬ 
es, the USSR is still substantially behind 
the USA. Among these are power produc¬ 
tion, the chemical industry to include pro¬ 
duction of plastics and synthetic resins, 
the production of paper, radios, etc. Even 
in these industries, however, the USSR has 
a substantial lead over the USA in terms 
of growth rates. 

At present, the emphasis in the economic 
competition between the USSR and the 
USA is shifting from the quantitative to 
qualitative aspects of production. The So¬ 
viet Union is currently ahead of the USA 
on a number of indices. Manpower utilisa¬ 
tion is one example. Absence of unemploy¬ 
ment alone is evidence of better utilisation 
of labour resources in the USSR. Mean¬ 
while, there are many unresolved problems 
and untapped reserves in the area of im¬ 
proving production efficiency. 

Emulation in the field of labour pro¬ 
ductivity is one problem that arises in this 
connection. Evaluation of labour producti¬ 
vity data for different branches of industry 
shows that, while in many branches the gap 
between the USSR and the USA is mini¬ 
mal, it is still quite appreciable in others 
(paper, chemical, meat production). La¬ 
bour productivity growth in the USSR is 
retarded by the still existing lag in pro¬ 
duction specialisation, as well as excessive 
expenses for repairs. 


Better production efficiency depends 
largely on structural improvements in in¬ 
dustry. Comparative analysis of industrial 
production in the USSR and the USA shows 
that, first, the USSR lags further behind 
the USA in the development of new, pro¬ 
gressive industries than in the improve¬ 
ment of old, traditional branches; second, 
the lag increases with the transition from 
extractive industries to branches putting 
out final products. While leading the USA 
in the production of the most important 
raw materials, the USSR lags in products 
requiring skilled labour: in the production 
of modern, highly efficient equipment, 
instrumentation and electronics, plastics, 
etc. The Soviet industry is structurally 
biased towards the metallurgical, raw mate¬ 
rials, and building materials industries. At 
the same time, the share of the chemical 
and power industries in the USSR is below 
that in the USA. This branch structure 
of the Soviet industry is essentially a con¬ 
sequence of the fact that the USSR had to 
industrialise exceptionally rapidly for his¬ 
torical, economic and political reasons. 

The laws of modern economic develop¬ 
ment dictate that victory in the economic 
competition with capitalism is only possi¬ 
ble through speedy and adequate utilisation 
of the advantages offered by the scientific 
and technological revolution (q. v.), which 
now essentially determine the effectiveness 
of social production. 

While on the subject of the USSR’s lag 
behind the USA in labour productivity, 
economic structure and production techno¬ 
logy, it should not be overlooked that de¬ 
structive wars and subsequent rehabilita¬ 
tion periods deprived the Soviet Union of 
a chance to pay due attention to these qual¬ 
itative aspects of social production. Indeed, 
it is only possible to raise the overall level 
of production technology in the country 
through prolonged and careful efforts. 
It is by far easier, for example, to raise 
steel output, than to orientate the metal¬ 
lurgical industry on the production of har¬ 
dened steel, a wider range of rolled prod¬ 
ucts, improve their quality, etc. 

Improvement of the qualitative indica¬ 
tors of the production process is quite in¬ 
timately linked to the general efficiency of 
production. The problem of improving 
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the general efficiency of production 
is also inseparable from that of pro¬ 
tecting the economy from the in¬ 
fluence of accidental and subjective fac¬ 
tors. So, alongside the development of the 
productive forces and an increase in the 
number of tons, kilowatt-hours, metres, 
etc., produced, there is also the task of im¬ 
proving socialist relations of production 
and the economic situation for production. 
The 25th Congress of the CPSU set the 
course for overall improvement of social 
production efficiency, which is in line with 
the situation in developed socialist society 
(q. v.) and the current requirements of 
building communism. This course towards 
improved qualitative indices of work per¬ 
formance, for an organic fusion of the 
achievements of the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution and the advantages of so¬ 
cialism, the course of improving planning 
techniques and economic management was 
confirmed by the decisions of the 26th 
Congress of the CPSU (1981). Of great 
importance for improving production per¬ 
formance is the production concentration 
and specialisation now underway (the 
organisation of production associations in 
industry, inter-farm co-operation in agri¬ 
culture, agro-industrial integration and so 
on). Participation by the working people 
in economic management and encourage¬ 
ment of mass socialist emulation (q. v.) 
are powerful factors of economic develop¬ 
ment. All that opens up broad prospects 
for economic and cultural progress, for 
new achievements in the economic compe¬ 
tition with capitalism. 

Economic Struggle of the Working Class 
is the class struggle of the workers against 
the bourgeoisie for better living and work¬ 
ing conditions. It differs from the poli¬ 
tical struggle (q. v.) of the working class, 
the objective of which is to eliminate the 
system of capitalist exploitation, in that it 
confines itself to the task of satisfying the 
everyday socio-economic needs of the la¬ 
bour force under the existing social system. 

The struggle of the working class for its 
immediate interests starts with the incep¬ 
tion of capitalism, appearing in its early 
stage as the main arena, where labour and 
capital clash. As the resistance of the work¬ 
ing masses *o the bourgeoisie mounts, the 
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exploitation of labour by capital becomes 
more disguised and is combined with the 
tactics of temporary concessions. In the 
epoch of pre-monopoly capital, exploita¬ 
tion was mostly intensified by wage cuts 
and longer working hours, while today mo¬ 
nopoly capital relies mostly on intensifi¬ 
cation of labour and resorts to cuts in wel¬ 
fare expenses, alongside the constantly 
growing prices. Today the economic strug¬ 
gle has the following main objectives; high¬ 
er wages necessitated by the continuously 
growing cost of living and by the expand¬ 
ing needs of the working class because of 
labour intensification and higher socio¬ 
economic requirements; a shorter working 
week without wage cuts, and longer paid 
leave, caused above all by the excessive 
occupational strain on the work force; more 
comprehensive guarantees against unem¬ 
ployment and dismissal, necessitated by pe¬ 
riodic slumps in production, the restructur¬ 
ing of industries, and automation (q. v.), 
which cause soaring mass unemployment 
and create a permanent atmosphere of fear 
of the morrow; no discrimination in the 
wages of young and female workers, who 
constitute about 50 per cent of the labour 
force; better working conditions to protect 
workers from sweating systems, from pro¬ 
fessional injury and industrial disease; ex¬ 
panded professional training for both 
young workers and those who need a new 
trade; a better social security system con¬ 
sisting of higher pensions, a lower pension¬ 
able age, higher unemployment benefits 
and sick leave allowances, insurance for 
all hired personnel, financed by the state 
or management. Therefore, the struggle 
for higher wages remains the pivot of the 
daily struggle of the working class. It is 
gaining new momentum and frequently 
goes beyond clashes in isolated industries, 
assuming the nature of country-wide con¬ 
flicts between trade unions and govern¬ 
ments. 

Strikes remain the most common and ef¬ 
fective weapon of economic struggle. Le¬ 
nin called them “a school of war” against 
capitalist oppression (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 4, p. 317). There is 
constant improvement in strike tactics. 
Evidence of this is the growing number of 
mass strikes. General strikes are becoming 
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shorter, but more mass in scale; they spread 
over an entire industry and are repeated 
if they fail to achieve their aims. Strikes 
are commonly combined with rallies and 
demonstrations. There are “days of strug¬ 
gle”, “weeks of struggle”, etc. The power 
of labour organisations in a number of cap¬ 
italist countries is, in fact, so great now 
that the mere threat of a strike is sometimes 
enough to force employers to make conces¬ 
sions in order to avoid open confrontation. 
The so-called peaceful settlement through 
a system of collective agreements is by no 
means evidence of muted class contra¬ 
dictions between labour and capital, as 
bourgeois ideologists and reformists are 
trying to prove. 

The acuteness and scope of the strike 
movement tend to breed an anarcho-syn- 
dicalistic attitude among part of the work¬ 
ing class, when the role of that movement 
and of the economic struggle as a whole 
are exaggerated. Communist and Workers’ 
Parties in capitalist countries are against 
opposing the ultimate goals of the working- 
class movement to its immediate socio-eco¬ 
nomic objectives, against demagogic scorn 
of everyday struggle, which doom the work¬ 
ing class to passivity. The economic class 
struggle in the capitalist countries is becom¬ 
ing ever more active and effective. Mean¬ 
while, workers do not confine themselves 
to economic demands alone; they are fight¬ 
ing for more complete rights for the 
trade unions (q. v.), for making it their 
responsibility to participate in the organi¬ 
sation of labour, factory management, 
financial auditing, personnel hiring and 
firing, etc. Thus, the economic struggle is 
tending to grow beyond the limited area 
of partial improvements. Though far from 
being successful everywhere in this respect, 
the scope and nature of the economic strug¬ 
gle testify to a sharpening of the relations 
between labour and capital. There is in¬ 
creasing evidence of a tendency to poli¬ 
ticise the economic struggle. This is due 
above all to the fact that, under state-mo- 
nopoly capitalism, labour conflicts in na¬ 
tionalised industries are becoming increas¬ 
ingly acute, strikes in private enterprises 
spread over entire branches of industry, 
trade unions come out against the national 


“policy of incomes” aimed at freezing 
wages, which brings about a direct con¬ 
frontation of the working class with the 
bourgeois government and monopolies (see 
also State-Monopoly Capitalism). 

While preserving its individual traits in 
different capitalist countries, the economic 
struggle demonstrates a number of com¬ 
mon features. Among these are: a higher 
level of demands transcending the material 
interests of isolated sectors of factory and 
office workers and concerned with the in¬ 
terests of all the working people; the unpre¬ 
cedented mass character of the movement; 
a great variety of forms and means of 
struggle; a deep interlacing of the political 
and the economic struggle. All this more 
than merely nullifies the assertions made 
by opportunists and reformists to the effect 
that the class struggle subsides under cap¬ 
italism; it also emphasises the important 
role of the struggle urged by the working 
people to improve their working and living 
conditions on the way to topple the politi¬ 
cal power of the bourgeoisie. 

Egalitarian Communism is a form of 
social utopia visualising an ideal society, 
based on collective ownership of the means 
of production (this is where E. C. differs 
from egalitarianism, seeking to establish a 
community of equal owners), as well as on 
complete and absolute equality of all pro¬ 
ducers, not just economic and socio-poli¬ 
tical equality, but also in terms of levelling 
out all individual requirements. E. C. of¬ 
fers a one-sided solution to the problem of 
the relations between the individual and 
society; it substantiates the unconditional 
subjugation of the interests of individuals 
to some abstract “society of equals”, or to 
certain concrete entities: state, phalanstery, 
community, etc. 

As a form of spontaneous, instinctive 
protest against social antagonisms and class 
inequality, the ideas of E. C. are contained 
in ancient and mediaeval popular ideolo¬ 
gies. Some of the heresies that laid the 
foundations of early Christianity included 
similar ideas. The bias towards E. C. is 
typical of the ideology of peasantry in the 
age of feudalism; it found its way into the 
theories and traditions of Anabaptist com¬ 
munes, into the ideology and practices of 
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the Chinese Taiping rebels, into some cus¬ 
toms and notions of the Russian communal 
peasantry, etc. 

Early literary social utopias accommo¬ 
date E. C. ideas: the teaching of Thomas 
More (compulsory labour, moderation of 
needs), Tommaso Campanella (strict re¬ 
gulation of relations between sexes), Mo- 
relly (overall standardisation, strict life 
regulation, compulsory marriage) and 
others. The early utopias were reflections 
of the society’s economic and intellectual 
immaturity, the immaturity of social rela¬ 
tions. The search for future ideals in man¬ 
kind’s ancient past was not accidental; tradi¬ 
tions of primeval “communism”, the an¬ 
cient patriarchal-clan system tended to be 
idealised. 

E. C. maintains a rudimentary existence 
in the socialist thought proper. Its traits are 
especially typical of early revolutionary 
utopian socialism (q. v.), (primitive pro¬ 
duction in Gerard Winstanley’s teachings, 
strict regulatory trends, utilitarian treat¬ 
ment of art in Babouvism). In the 19th 
century, alongside socialism proper, an in¬ 
dependent school of utopian socialism ap¬ 
pears: E. C. proper (uniform distribution 
of labour and pleasures, compulsory doctor¬ 
ing by Wilhelm Weitling, state-controlled 
private life by Etienne Cabet). Egalitarian 
traits are present both in the French rev¬ 
olutionary communism of the 1830-40s 
and in the “peaceful” socialism of Charles 
Fourier and his followers. 

The coexistence of the two schools in 
anti-bourgeois utopian thought - egalita¬ 
rian communist and socialist, their complex 
interdependence and struggle were the 
factors that made the development of this 
entire form of ideology so contradictory. 
These contradictions were still further en¬ 
hanced by the efforts of those who opposed 
socialist ideas to misrepresent the ideas 
of E. C. as the essence of socialist ideology, 
the purpose being to distract the masses 
from the ideas of socialism. Meanwhile, 
crystallising inside socialist thought was a 
critical approach to E. C. as a perverted 
solution of social problems, though out¬ 
wardly democratic in form (in the sense 
that it conformed to the immediate 
requirements of the toiling masses). 


Some socialists (A. I. Herzen, D. I. Pisarev 
and others), especially the founders of 
scientific communism Marx and Engels, 
were sharply critical of E. C. as a theory 
legitimising coercion (see Violence) over 
individuals. Marx wrote that “this type of 
communism — since it negates the perso¬ 
nality of man in every sphere — is but 
the logical expression of private property, 
which is this negation... The thought of 
every piece of private property as such is 
at least turned against wealthier private 
property in the form of envy and the 
urge to reduce things to a common level, 
so that this envy and urge even con¬ 
stitute the essence of competition. Crude 
communism is only the culmination of this 
envy and of this levelling-down proceeding 
from the preconceived minimum. It has a 
definite, limited standard. How little this 
annulment of private property is really an 
appropriation is in fact proved by the ab¬ 
stract negation of the entire world of cul¬ 
ture and civilisation, the regression to the 
unnatural simplicity of the poor and crude 
man who has few needs and who has not 
only failed to go beyond private property, 
but has not yet even reached it” (K. Marx 
and F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, 
p. 295). 

Scientific communism (q. v.) counters 
E. C. with its own conception of harmony 
between personal and collective interests 
in the future society, of the unrestrained 
flowering of all human capabilities, of the 
satisfaction of all reasonable human needs. 

Egalitarian Distribution is a form of 
equal distribution of consumer goods among 
the community members, regardless of the 
labour contribution made by each indivi¬ 
dual. 

E. D. was objectively indispensable in a 
primitive society. With the supply of the 
means of subsistence being irregular and 
insufficient, E. D. appeared not only as a 
natural result of common labour, but also 
as a means for preserving communal or¬ 
ganisation. While material life dictated the 
necessity of E. D., blood ties made it solid 
ly rooted, turned it into a custom and kept 
it within the framework of the clan com¬ 
munity. 

The development of the productive for- 
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ces, and the appearance of private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production, followed 
by class inequality, brought about a change 
in the mode of production and, thereby, in 
the mode of distribution. Through many 
subsequent centuries, however, E. D. con¬ 
tinued to exist in the form of egalitarian 
use of land in the rural communities of 
China, India, Russia, Germany and some 
other countries. 

Being a reflection of primitive notions 
of equality and justice, the demand for 
E. D. has been more than once set forth by 
the toiling masses and their ideological 
leaders. Thus, Gerard Winstanley, the in- 
spirer of the Diggers and one of the leaders 
of the English bourgeois revolution of the 
17th century wrote in his pamphlet The 
Law of Freedom in a Platform, or True 
Magistracy Restored, that, in the new so¬ 
ciety, everyone would receive an equal 
share of the necessary consumer goods from 
community warehouses. The French uto¬ 
pian socialists of the 18th century partly 
subscribed to the idea of E. D. Francois 
Babeuf was the most consistent proponent 
of the E. D. ideology. He believed that nei¬ 
ther the amount of work done nor the vol¬ 
ume of goods produced could provide 
grounds for unequal distribution. In preach¬ 
ing their ascetic egalitarian communism 
(q. v.), the early socialists drew on the rel¬ 
atively low level of development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces at the time. In Russia, the 
revolutionary Narodniks of the 1870’s 
supported E. D. (see Populist Socialism). 
Revealing the social content of their de¬ 
mands, Lenin wrote that in Russia at the 
time “...this very idea of equality and the 
many different equalitarian plans” were 
“the fullest possible expression of the tasks 
of the bourgeois revolution, not the socia¬ 
list”, and that they expressed “the tasks, not 
of the struggle against capitalism, but of 
the struggle against the rule of the land¬ 
lords and bureaucracy” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 12, p. 356). 

In its substantiation of the principles of 
distribution under socialism and commu¬ 
nism, scientific communism counterposes 
the scientific conception of equality (q. v.) 
to E. D. The requirement of E. D. is con¬ 
tradictory to the essence of socialism. 
Equalisation stands in the way of econo¬ 


mic progress and of an increase in labour 
productivity. The agricultural communes 
set up in the early years of building socia¬ 
lism in the USSR and based on the prin¬ 
ciple of equalisation did not prove viable 
with their productive livestock, poultry, 
household utilities, homes, let alone the ba¬ 
sic means of production, socialised. Rejec¬ 
tion of the principle of personal material 
interest, petty regulation of everyday life 
and consumption tended to impair econo¬ 
mic incentives to work and had a negative 
effect on production and other aspects of 
social life. In the period of mass collecti¬ 
visation, the communes were transformed 
into agricultural artels (producer co¬ 
operatives). 

While rejecting equalisation as a crite¬ 
rion of communist equality, the CPSU and 
other fraternal Communist Parties pursue 
a policy aimed at reducing the disparity 
between the real incomes of workers and 
peasants, and at raising the wages of the 
workers in the low income brackets. This 
disparity minimization is not similar to lev¬ 
elling, however, since it follows modifi¬ 
cations in the nature of labour and skills. 
In this sense, equalisation is a reflection 
of the gradual elimination of socio-class 
distinctions, which is going on in socialist 
society. 

Empirical Social Research is research 
conducted by different social sciences to 
study isolated phenomena and their inter¬ 
relations. This type of research is carried 
out within the framework of historical 
materialism, scientific communism, politi¬ 
cal economy, law, pedagogics, ethnogra¬ 
phy, demography, etc. E. S. R. is evidence 
of a high level of development reached by 
the given science, the theoretical edifice 
and generalisations of which rest on a sol¬ 
id foundation of empirical data obtained 
by methods specifically devised for the 
purpose. 

Marxist social science is characterised 
by a close fusion of theory and practice 
and, considering the content of its scienti¬ 
fic knowledge, by the unity of theoretical 
and empirical levels of research. Marx, 
Engels and Lenin subjected an immense 
amount of factual material to analytical 
scrutiny, which became possible owing to 
extensive use of statistical material, print- 
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ed matter, official and personal docu¬ 
ments, polls, and comparative historical 
generalisations, all of which were used as 
the basis for theoretical model building. 
For example, the theoretical analysis of 
contradictions between classes in capita¬ 
list society offered in the work The Condi¬ 
tion of the Working Class in England by 
Engels was entirely built on material ob¬ 
tained by concrete sociological methods; 
Capital by Marx depended on an analysis 
of a tremendous amount of factual mate¬ 
rial. The Civil War in France by Marx 
was based on documentary material on the 
activities of the Paris Commune from its 
inception to its fall; in his work The Devel 
opment of Capitalism in Russia , besides 
building his entire analysis on data con¬ 
tained in the statistical surveys of the Zem¬ 
stvos, Lenin also worked out a series of 
methods for summing up statistical mate¬ 
rial. 

With the victory of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion becoming a reality, and in connection 
with the task of restructuring the entire 
system of social relations, there appears the 
need and the possibility of using social data 
for the purpose of managing society (see 
Scientific Management of Society). In the 
1920s and 1930s in the USSR, the E. S. R. 
was mostly conducted in the area of labour 
relations: problems of the scientific 
organisation of labour and professional 
selection were studied, as well as 
the categories of working and free 
time. E.S.R. gained new momentum in this 
country in connection with the construc¬ 
tion of developed socialist society (q. v.), 
the spread of the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution (q. v.), the changed role 
of science in society, and the growing scope 
of the scientific management of society. 
The major functions of E. S. R. are: infor¬ 
mative, i. e., acquisition of information 
on the status of social objects and proces¬ 
ses, ascertaining social problem areas; 
forecasting, i. e., identifying the trends in 
social changes for use in social develop¬ 
ment forecasting (see Futurology; Social 
Forecasting); social engineering, or mana¬ 
gerial functions per se, i. e., working out 
practical recommendations instrumental 
in attaining managerial effect; theoretico- 
humamtarian, i. e., building up knowledge 


of man and society. In each sphere of social 
knowledge, E. S. R. has its own peculiar 
problem areas, yet its general trend is de¬ 
termined by the major tasks of building 
communism. In the Soviet Union, concrete 
sociological studies, i. e., E.S.R. carried 
out within Marxist sociology, are conduct¬ 
ed on a large scale. This research sup¬ 
ports the study of social processes and phe¬ 
nomena where the interaction of various 
aspects of social relations is involved 
(e. g., attitude to labour, not just as an 
aspect of economic relations, but as a re¬ 
sult of diverse factors acting together, in¬ 
cluding social and individual conscious¬ 
ness). Concrete sociological studies are 
employed in the analysis of the problems 
arising at the junction of different spheres 
of social life (e. g., the problem of the 
younger generation). These studies ad¬ 
dress themselves to the interrelations 
among various social groups, to the mecha¬ 
nism of intra- and inter-group interaction 
(problems of social structuring, of forming 
socialist work collectives, etc.), certain so¬ 
cial institutions (family, mass media, etc.). 
The individual, with all his social connec¬ 
tions, Ls one of the central problems studied 
by micro-sociology. Important among the 
problems under study are social and psycho¬ 
logical problems of management; added 
emphasis in this line of research is promp¬ 
ted by the development of social work¬ 
force planning in enterprises, cities and 
regions. Widely studied in the USSR are 
problems of the socialist way of life, activi¬ 
ties during free time (q. v.), problems of 
culture, and education. The forecasting 
function of sociology, employing the tech¬ 
nique of social modelling are on the up¬ 
swing. There is both applied and basic 
E.S.R. The former is designed to provide 
practical recommendations that help solve 
tasks of a lesser magnitude. Basic re¬ 
search is meant to solve certain theoretical 
problems and study undercurrent develop¬ 
mental trends. 

E.S.R. requires some specific methods 
and techniques for the retrieval, proces¬ 
sing and analysis of social information. 
The most important of these methods is 
analysis of documents (public and perso¬ 
nal, official and unofficial, written, print¬ 
ed, etc.). According to the source of infor- 
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mation used, documents are divided into 
primary, products of direct observation or 
polling, and secondary, made up by con¬ 
solidating the primary data. Statistical and 
press material is of special value. A scien¬ 
tific survey especially programmed to fit a 
research programme is an example of a 
direct event-recording method. Distribut¬ 
ing questionnaires and interviewing belong 
to the basic methods of E. S. R., indispens¬ 
able in gathering information on the 
subjective moods of the population, on the 
views, values, motivations and attitudes of 
the people. Questionnaires make it possible 
to carry out studies on a larger scale. Inter¬ 
viewing involves fewer number of people, 
but it deepens and specifies data obtained 
by the other method. Psychological pro¬ 
cedures: tests and projection techniques 
are more refined and intricate methods 
requiring specially trained researchers. 
Correct judgement of their possibilities 
and the sphere of their applicability, en¬ 
hancement of their reliability and mutual 
complementarity, are important in the 
practical utilisation of all these methods. 

E. S. R. is in wide use in capitalist coun¬ 
tries under pressure from a number of 
factors, such as economic difficulties, ag¬ 
gravated class contradictions, direct social 
orders from the bourgeoisie to social scien¬ 
ces. A number of E. S. R. methods and tech¬ 
niques were elaborated there, but the re¬ 
search carried out in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries is distinguished by an unscientific, 
highly contradictory methodology, the pre¬ 
valence of applied research, the main pur¬ 
pose of which does not extend beyond solv¬ 
ing isolated problems and conflict situa¬ 
tions that do not affect the social system as 
a whole. 

Equality is the existence of identical con¬ 
ditions and opportunities for the free de¬ 
velopment of the individual and the fulfil¬ 
ment of the requirements of all members 
of society, the equal position of people in 
society being understood differently in dif¬ 
ferent historical epochs. At the time when 
feudalism was being replaced by capita¬ 
lism, E., as understood by the revolutionary 
bourgeoisie, meant the abolition of the pri¬ 
vileges of the nobility and the equality of 
all citizens before the law. Under capita¬ 
lism, the concept of legal equality, progres¬ 
sive in its time, conceals the existence of a 


growing economic and social inequality. 
Lenin pointed out that “under the guise of 
the equality of the individual in general, 
bourgeois democracy proclaims the formal 
or legal equality of the property-owner and 
the proletarian, the exploiter and the ex¬ 
ploited, thereby grossly deceiving the op¬ 
pressed classes” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 31, p. 145). Legal equality can¬ 
not be fully exercised unless it is based on 
actual, social E. of people. Socio-political, 
racial and national discrimination, inequal¬ 
ity between men and women, etc., all 
show that capitalism has failed to provide 
even formal and legal E. It is typical of 
modern bourgeois sociology and policy to 
present social inequality as a permanent 
category and to reject the possibility of 
building a society on the basis of social E. 

Scientific communism calls for a con¬ 
crete historical, not abstract approach to 
this problem, for E. has never existed “in 
general”, outside a given socio-economic 
and political structure of society. Since the 
social status of the individual in a class 
society is determined by his affiliation to a 
certain class, according to the Marxist- 
Leninist view E. does not simply mean the 
liquidation of certain legal privileges of 
particular classes, but also the abolition of 
these classes, the complete elimination of 
all social and class distinctions, the creation 
of a classless, socially homogeneous com¬ 
munist society. Lenin wrote: “...equality 
is an empty phrase if it does not imply the 
abolition of classes. We want to abolish 
classes, and in this sense we are for equal¬ 
ity. But the claim that we want all men to 
be alike is just nonsense...” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 358). 

The Marxist-Leninist understanding of 
E. has nothing in common with the petty- 
bourgeois principle of equalisation, where¬ 
by E. is regarded as the automatic and abso¬ 
lute equalisation of all members of society in 
relation to property, as egalitarian distribu¬ 
tion (q. v.). The historical and social roots 
of the petty-bourgeois views on E. give 
rise to such pernicious illusions, as, for in¬ 
stance, the idea that social E. can be achiev¬ 
ed independently of private-ownership 
relations, by merely introducing reforms 
in the sphere of distribution. The founders 
of scientific communism criticised Proud¬ 
hon for ignoring the need to create mate- 
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rial and technical prerequisites for liqui¬ 
dating all private ownership and to estab¬ 
lish social E. Petty-bourgeois egalitarian 
communism (q. v.) is in its way a philo¬ 
sophy of the “poor", calls for a purification 
of capitalism and commodity production 
from abuse and inequality. It fails to take 
account of the objective conditions, and the 
level of production, and, while exaggerating 
the significance of establishing E. through 
administrative and political means, calls 
for the regulation of all spheres of life and 
ignores the fact that actual social E. is pos¬ 
sible only on the basis of the liquidation of 
all forms of social oppression and the pro¬ 
vision of an abundance of material and 
intellectual wealth for all members of so¬ 
ciety. Scientific communism proceeds from 
the possibility and inevitability of establish¬ 
ing social E. for all people. Such E. is not 
reached, however, by means of good in¬ 
tentions, administrative decisions, and sub¬ 
jective plans for equalising personal 
requirements and the opportunities offered 
by every-day life, but through the develop¬ 
ment of a socialist economy and culture. 
Socialism is a decisive step towards over¬ 
coming social inequality. It abolishes ine¬ 
quality in means of production, liquidates 
private ownership and frees all members 
of society from exploitation (q. v.). Socia¬ 
list E. implies that it is the duty of all citi¬ 
zens to work according to their abilities 
and that they have the equal right to be re¬ 
warded for their labour. But this equal 
right does not eliminate an element of 
actual inequality (see Basic Principle of 
Socialism, the). In the process of socialism’s 
development and transition to communism, 
a gradual evening out of the material and 
cultural levels of the working people takes 
place, accompanied by the obliteration of 
socio-class distinctions (q. v.), of the differ¬ 
ences in development between nations and 
nationalities and by the elimination of the 
survivals of actual inequality between men 
and women. 

The Programme of the CPSU notes that 
communist E. means that all people will 
occupy an equal place in society, will be 
equal in relation to the means of produc¬ 
tion, will enjoy equal conditions of iabour 
and distribution, and will take an active 


part in managing the affairs of society. Har¬ 
monious relations between the individual 
and society, based on a unity of social and 
personal interests, will take shape, and the 
basic principle of communism (q. v.): 
“From each according to his abilities, to 
each according to his needs” will be put in¬ 
to practice. Since the abilities, tastes and 
needs of various individuals cannot be 
identical, E. under communism will not 
mean an equalisation and levelling of all 
people. The social homogeneity of a com¬ 
munist society and the resulting complete 
social E. will not lead to suppression of the 
individual or to the levelling of the abili¬ 
ties and requirements of all people, as the 
anti-communist ideologists predict, but 
these will be the chief prerequisites for 
and guarantee of the improvement of the 
individual’s capabilities (see Harmonious 
Development of the Individual) as well as 
of the real and all-embracing development 
of the individual. Under communism, in¬ 
dividual dstinctions, as well as a difference 
in occupation and in social functions, will 
cease to result in different social positions 
of members of society and different oppor¬ 
tunities for developing their abilities and 
satisfying their needs. Marx and Engels 
defined E. under communism and noted 
that “...a different form of activity, of la¬ 
bour, does not justify inequality, confers 
no privileges in respect of possession and 
enjoyment” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 5, p. 537). 

Exploitation is appropriation by some 
social classes or groups of the product of 
the labour of other classes, without com¬ 
pensation. E. is engendered by the ap¬ 
pearance of private ownership of the 
means of production, which brings about a 
division of society into antagonistic classes. 
The material prerequisite for E. is a 
certain level of development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, making it possible for the 
worker to produce not just enough output 
to meet his own minimum requirements, 
or to maintain his working capability 
(the necessary product), but also a surplus 
(the surplus product), which is appropriat¬ 
ed by the owners of the means of pro¬ 
duction. Under slave-owning system — 
historically the first form of society based 
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on exploitation the exploited (the 
slaves) were deprived of the means of 
production and, moreover, they were 
themselves the property of the exploiting 
slave-owners. Under feudalism, the exploit¬ 
ed serfs were held in personal bondage 
by the feudal lords. Unlike slaves, how¬ 
ever, they possessed some means of pro¬ 
duction and were allowed by the serf- 
owner to work a plot of land. 

Peculiar to the capitalist form of exploi¬ 
tation is personal independence of the 
exploited worker. All the means of pro¬ 
duction are concentrated in the hands of 
capitalists. Being deprived of the means for 
sustaining their existence, the workers have 
to be hired by the capitalists, that is, 
to sell their labour to them. Under slavery 
and feudalism, E. was carried out within 
the subsistence economy, while under 
capitalism it is carried out on the basis of 
commodity-money relations. Capitalists ex¬ 
ploit workers not by extra-economic coer¬ 
cion, but by buying a special type of 
commodity, labour power, the utilisation 
of which, or the work process, creates 
greater value than the cost of the labour 
power. The new value created by the work¬ 
ers’ labour incorporates both the amount 
required by the workers in order to 
live (it is paid out to the workers 
in the form of wages) and surplus 
value, which is appropriated by the 
capitalists. The ratio of surplus value 
to variable capital (equivalent to the cost 
of labour power), or the ratio of the 
surplus labour that creates surplus value 
to the necessary labour that creates the 
value required to support the worker, 
constitutes the measure of E. of the 
working class, which Marx termed the 
rate of surplus value. Since the purpose 
of capitalist production is to reap maximum 
profits, capitalists do all in their power 
to heighten the rate of E. of the workers. 
Among the methods of capitalist E. are 
longer working hours with a constant 
necessary working time (absolute surplus 
value), or reduced necessary working time 
with a constant duration of the working 
day (relative surplus value). The increas¬ 
ingly organised labour movement forced 
capitalists to limit the length of the 
working day or the working week. Though 


capitalists resort to overtime work, which 
is longer working hours in excess of 
the limits established by collective agree¬ 
ments with trade unions or by legislation, 
yet a longer working day has ceased to 
be the basic method for increasing the 
rate of E. In order to intensify E., 
capitalists liberally resort to labour in¬ 
tensification, which is equivalent to pro¬ 
longing working hours, or increasing the 
actual amount of labour spent. A major 
source for intensifying E. is higher 
labour productivity, which makes it 
possible to cut down the labour spent 
on the production of the means vitally 
needed by the worker, thus creating the 
conditions for reducing the cost of 
labour power and the necessary working 
time. 

The rate of E. becomes especially high 
under monopoly capitalism (see Impe 
rialism; State-Monopoly Capitalism). In 
enterprises owned by monopolies it is 
normally higher than with non-mono- 
polised employers. Besides, through a system 
of monopoly prices, the monopolies appro¬ 
priate the surplus value created by the 
workers in the non-monopolised sector, 
as well as by the workers of the eco¬ 
nomically dependent countries. Growing 
taxes are a major source for increasing 
E. of the working people under state- 
monopoly capitalism. Under modern con¬ 
ditions, monopolies are actively employing 
scientific and technological break-throughs 
to step up the rate of E. The latest 
technology serves as an instrument for 
intensifying the workers’ labour. One 
very important result of scientific and 
technological progress, greater labour 
productivity, makes it possible for the 
monopolies to reduce the share of the 
cost of labour power. Simultaneously un¬ 
der modern conditions there is a ten¬ 
dency for the cost of labour power to 
grow (the cost of training is increasing 
owing to rising skills; the intensification 
of labour requires greater spending for 
labour power rehabilitation; meals, rest, 
etc.). The most important factor opposing 
greater E. is the intensified struggle of 
the working class for improved living 
standards, for higher wages, for better 
social services, etc. Faced with the general 
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crisis of capitalism (q. v.) and with the 
growing prestige of the world socialist 
community, capitalists have to make con¬ 
cessions to the working class. Nevertheless, 
the growing rate of exploitation remains 
a reality. 

Though the main form of exploitation 
under capitalism remains E. of wage 
labour, there are still some other forms 
of exploitation. For quite a time, some 
semi-feudal forms of E. of peasants 
persisted in a number of capitalist coun¬ 
tries (share-cropping and half-cropping). 
At present, monopolies are exploiting 
peasants and petty craftsmen by means 
of non-equivalent exchange. By dominating 
the market, the monopolies buy up their 
products at monopoly-low prices and 
sell monopoly-produced products to them 
at monopoly-high prices. 

This arrangement was used by the mono¬ 
polies in colonial and dependent countries. 
Nourished by the export of capital and 
non-equivalent exchange on the world 
market, an international system of E. 
has crystallised under capitalism, with the 
imperialist countries importing from eco¬ 
nomically underdeveloped countries a 
major portion of their national income, 
at no cost to themselves. The disintegration 
of the colonial system (q. v.) of capi¬ 
talism and the struggle of the developing 
countries for their economic liberation are 
eroding the system of international E. 
The growing exploitation of the working 
people in the capitalist countries belies 
the assertions by capitalist apologists 
concerning a “revolution" (or “equalisa¬ 
tion”) of incomes, the emergence of a 
“general welfare state”, and so on, meant 
to disguise the exploitative nature of 
capitalist society. Capitalism is the last 
social system based on E. In socialist 
countries, as socialist relations of pro¬ 
duction assert themselves, E. of man by 
man is totally eliminated. 

Export of Counter-revolution is an 
activity of reactionary circles of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie aimed at the for¬ 
cible restoration of the outlived capi¬ 
talist (or colonial) orders in the countries 
that have embarked on the path of pro¬ 
found social transformation. 

The idea of the E.C. is substantiated in 


the writings of bourgeois ideologists of 
militant anti-communism (q.v.) and is 
eventually rooted in the socio-economic 
(essentially aggressive) nature of impe¬ 
rialism (q.v.). In essence, the E.C. is an 
attempt by the militaristic, aggressive cir¬ 
cles in the imperialist countries to check, 
by force, the on-going process of social 
development, to establish an obsolescent, 
reactionary socio-political system in par¬ 
ticular countries, to interfere in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of other countries and to 
impose war methods on them as a way of 
settling international issues. Preventing 
the E.C. is a high priority task, a must, 
if peace is to be preserved on earth. 
The CMEA countries, including the Soviet 
Union (see World Socialist Community), 
have repeatedly helped prevent or hold 
back the E.C. (in Cuba in the early 
1960s, in Czechoslovakia in 1968, etc.). 
“Together with the other Marxist-Le- 
ninist parties, the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union regards it as its in¬ 
ternationalist duty,” says the Programme of 
the CPSU, “to call on the peoples of 
all countries to rally, muster all internal 
forces, take vigorous action, and drawing 
on the might of the world socialist system, 
forestall or firmly repel imperialist in¬ 
terference in the affairs of the people of 
any country risen in revolt and thereby 
prevent imperialist export of counter¬ 
revolution.” (The Road to Communism , 
1962, p. 484.) 

The aid extended by countries where 
socialism has triumphed to the revolu¬ 
tionary people of another country has 
nothing, however, to do with the export 
of revolution. The latter is advocated by 
all sorts of leftist movements, which main¬ 
tain that a revolution needs “pushing”, 
and that socialism can be imposed on the 
working masses of other countries by 
force of arms. In rendering practical 
assistance to the working people of other 
countries in their struggle for socialism, 
democracy and national independence, 
socialist states proceed from the concept 
of scientific communism, formulated by 
Engels to the effect that the victorious 
proletariat cannot dispense “bliss” to any 
nation without jeopardising its own victory. 
A socialist revolution materialises from a 
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revolutionary situation that emerges in any 
given country, and it must be carried out 
by the people of that very country. The 
idea of the export of revolution contra¬ 
dicts proletarian internationalism. It also 
contradicts scientific communism, with 
its notion of the correlation of objective 
conditions and subjective factors. It is 
through the attraction of its own rev¬ 
olutionary example that victorious so¬ 
cialism influences the course of world his¬ 
tory: by accomplishing its own tasks, 
by organising social life in keeping with 
socialist principles. 

F 

Family under Socialism and Communism. 

The F. is a form of community of 
people connected by marital and blood 
relations. Having specifically biological 
functions of reproducing the human race, 
the F. is, at the same time, a form of 
people’s social community and, as such, 
has important economic and intellectual 
functions. 

The F. changes under different social 
and economic conditions. In the early 
stages of its development (the primitive- 
communal system, slavery and feudalism), 
it was a productive and economic cell of 
society. Under the dominance of private 
property, one of its most important func¬ 
tions is accumulation and preservation of 
property. That is why priority is often 
given in concluding marriages to the 
accumulation of property, rather than to 
any spiritual and physiological affinity 
between the partners or the upbringing 
of children. The inordinate lust for 
multiplying property by any means breeds 
economic dependence and strife among 
the members of the F. 

Socialism radically changes the eco 
nomic foundations of the F. and the 
relations between its members. The source 
of a F.’s economic life is the earned 
income of its members, which is re¬ 
distributed among them according to 
requirements, some being earmarked for 
maintaining members unable to work them¬ 
selves. Equality of women and their in¬ 


volvement m social production, the social 
maintenance of old people and the grow¬ 
ing participation of society in the main¬ 
tenance of children lead to the economic 
independence of family members and the 
democratisation of intra-family relations. 
The gradual abolition of social, estate, 
national and religious prejudices and eco¬ 
nomic equality make the F. a free union 
of equal people. 

Under socialism, the F. retains economic 
functions, but these tend to reduce. Eco¬ 
nomic and productive activities remain only 
in families that manage personal sub¬ 
sidiary holdings. At the same time, the F. 
is instrumental in organising housework, 
for society is not yet able to fully meet 
the relevant requirements through social 
production. Housework diverts consid¬ 
erable labour resources and reduces time 
needed for rest (see Free Time), for 
participation in public life, and for the 
development and satisfaction of the work¬ 
ing people’s cultural requirements, espe¬ 
cially those of women. For thousands of 
years it has been the tradition for women 
to shoulder the bulk of the housework. 
This makes it more difficult for them to 
combine professional activities with being 
a wife and mother and often gives rise 
to family conflict. The building of commu¬ 
nism implies a gradual transfer of house¬ 
hold functions to large-scale social 
production. The conversion of everyday 
services into large-scale mechanised pro¬ 
duction will guarantee actual equality of 
men and women and minimise the eco¬ 
nomic function of the F., creating more 
favourable conditions for the intellectual 
development of and communication bet¬ 
ween its members. Under developed so¬ 
cialism, the F.’s intellectual functions grow, 
such as communication within the family, 
leisure entertainment, and mutual assis¬ 
tance. The moral and psychological fac¬ 
tors increase and family members become 
more exacting towards one another and 
have a keener sense of duty. 

A most important social function of the 
F. is to bring up the younger generation. 
The specific forms of the F.’s impact on the 
younger generation make essential edu¬ 
cation within the family. Under advanced 
socialism, the tasks and conditions of fam- 
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ily education become more complex. 
The number of children in the average 
family diminishes to one or two. Remaining 
social distinctions and the parents’ un¬ 
equal culture result in family education not 
always corresponding in quality to the 
growing social requirements. Hence the 
need for a proper combination of social 
and family education, their interconnection 
and society’s increased influence on the F. 

In the USSR the F. is protected by 
the state (Constitution of the USSR, Arts. 
53 and 66). The state safeguards the equal 
rights of family members, renders its 
assistance to the F. in upbringing children 
and in organising family life, and obliges 
parents to educate their children and 
children to help their parents. 

Bourgeois sociologists maintain that 
communism tends to abolish the F. 
Already the founders of Marxism em¬ 
phasised that communism raises the ques¬ 
tion of abolishing the old F. alone, since it 
is based on private property, economic 
interest and economic dependence. In the 
future, the legal regulation of the F. will 
gradually disappear. Rid of material 
considerations, the F. will become a 
genuine community of loving people to 
promote the intellectual perfection of the 
individual. 

Fascism is a blood-thirsty, terrorist dicta¬ 
torship of the most reactionary, chauvinis¬ 
tic and aggressive factions of the exploit¬ 
ing classes, engendered by the general 
crisis of capitalism (q. v.). F. differs from 
other forms of reactionary dictatorship in 
its vast contacts with a rather numerous 
part of the population, not identified with 
the ruling classes, by its ability to mobilise 
these segments of the population and 
arouse their political activity in the inter¬ 
ests of the exploiting class. 

F. depends on the support of such social 
groups as the urban and rural petty bour¬ 
geoisie, whose material foundations are 
undermined by growing capitalism. F. also 
finds support among the declassed strata of 
the population. Riding on the social dis¬ 
satisfaction of these population brackets, 
F. employs them to tighten the grip of 
state-monopoly capitalism (q. v.). 

The ideology of F. consists of an assem¬ 
blage of the most reactionary ideas, borrow¬ 


ed from conservative movements of the 
past and demagogically larded with social 
slogans. It is characterised by extreme anti¬ 
communism (q. v.), rejection of humanism, 
chauvinism, vindication of overall regula¬ 
tion of social life and state paternalism. 
Fascist ideology is a racist ideology in its 
extreme (the idea of the supremacy of 
one race over others, vindication of geno¬ 
cide — extermination of entire ethnic 
groups on the pretext of their “infe¬ 
riority”). 

F. appeared in the early 1920s as a 
reaction to the world economic and political 
crisis, the most important outcome of which 
was the Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917. Soon after, F. turned into a vehe¬ 
ment and dangerous enemy of all progres¬ 
sive mankind, above all, of the internation¬ 
al workers’ movement. Even in the first 
years of its existence F. drowned in blood 
proletarian uprisings in Italy, Bulgaria and 
a number of other European countries. 
In whatever countries F. failed to come 
to power, armed fascist detachments became 
unofficial counter-revolutionary task for¬ 
ces terrorising left parties and their sup¬ 
porters and creating an atmosphere of civ¬ 
il war. When F. came to power in Germa¬ 
ny, it became a mortal threat to the demo¬ 
cratic forces not only in European coun¬ 
tries, but of the whole world. The threat 
of aggression by the fascist powers hovered 
over the independence, even the very exist¬ 
ence of many European and other peoples, 
and for that matter, over the existence 
of all human civilisation. 

The defeat of the fascist powers in the 
course of the Second World War meant 
the collapse of F. In some capitalist coun¬ 
tries, however, the ruling classes managed 
to preserve fascist regimes. The cold war 
period with its inalienable anti-communist 
trend revitalised fascist elements. In many 
capitalist countries, at present there exist 
extreme rightist organisations and move¬ 
ments with a fascist or semi-fascist orienta¬ 
tion. 

To be able to operate under modern 
conditions, fascist forces naturally have 
to erect new facades. This is why modern 
F. is mostly termed “neo-fascism”. Two 
major trends can be distinguished in neo- 
fascism. The first is merely a slightly mo- 
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dified fascist movement, which is trying 
to preserve whatever is possible from the 
ideology and methods of German National- 
Socialism and Italian F. of the 1930-40s. 
Fascist groups in different countries, ral¬ 
lying around international neo-fascist cen¬ 
tres, come within this trend. The majority 
of this type of organisation prefer to avoid 
publicity and mostly employ clandestine or 
semi-clandestine modes of operation. Their 
too intimate association with their noto¬ 
rious past, however, prevents these organi¬ 
sations from expanding the narrow circle 
of traditional followers and attracting any 
substantial sections of the population. The 
rapid ageing of their membership further 
narrows down the political prospects for 
such organisations, reducing them to the 
status of second- or third-rate agents. Far 
more dangerous is the other neo-fascist 
trend, which is trying to take advantage of 
the weaknesses of the decaying modern 
capitalist society in its own interests. The 
neo-fascist parties and organisations iden¬ 
tified with this trend are known to combine 
illegal or semi-legal techniques with a 
show of outward loyalty to law and parlia¬ 
mentary institutions. They capitalise on 
modern problems and pose as self-advertis¬ 
ed present-day arrivals. By constant ma¬ 
noeuvring they are trying to speculate on 
the crumbling of traditional social struc¬ 
tures as a result of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (q. v.) and on the true 
ulcers of the capitalist system. Among such 
parties and organisations are, for example, 
a variety of ultra-right movements in the 
United States, the Movimento sociale Ita- 
liano and such like. These tactics have 
helped some of these organisations to 
evolve into influential forces that largely 
determine the political atmosphere in their 
countries. Neo-fascism relies on the ex¬ 
tremely reactionary bourgeois factions and 
is used by them to counterbalance the 
growing democratic movements and the 
proletarian revolutionary organisations 
or is viewed as an emergency firebrigade 
for handling socio-political crises. As a 
consequence, neo-fascist parties and or¬ 
ganisations, even relatively small ones, com¬ 
mand large financial resources and are 
patronised by certain sectors of the 
state administration. In spite of losing 


some ground in the 1960s-70s, neo-fascism 
still remains a potential threat to the 
political development of a number of count¬ 
ries. Combating neofascism still remains 
a major task for both the workers’ revo¬ 
lutionary movement and the general de¬ 
mocratic movement. 

First International (1864-76), the 
world’s first association of workers, which 
played a major part in spreading the ideas 
of scientific communism and organising 
national workers’ parties (see Parties, 
Workers’), and which laid “the foundation 
of an international organisation of the 
workers for the preparation of their revolu¬ 
tionary attack on capital” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works , Vol. 29, p. 306). The esta¬ 
blishment and activities of F.l. are closely 
connected with the names of Marx and En¬ 
gels. 

F.l. was organised when the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism caused an upsurge in 
the class struggle of the proletariat and 
awakened a sense of international solidari¬ 
ty among its national contingents. The first 
proletarian organisations appeared in the 
mid-19th century — the Fraternal Dem¬ 
ocrats (1845-48), the League of the Just 
(1836-47), and the Communist League 
(1847-52); they included representatives 
from Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Russia and other coun¬ 
tries and prepared the ground for a broader 
and more stable association of the interna¬ 
tional working class. On the instructions 
of the Second Congress of the Communist 
League, Marx and Engels wrote the Mani¬ 
festo of the Communist Party, which be¬ 
came the programme of the world commu¬ 
nist movement. 

After a lively exchange of opinion among 
the British, French and German workers 
at a meeting in the St. Martin's Hall 
in London on 28 September 1864, a Pro¬ 
visional Committee of F.L was elected; it 
decided to call the new organisation the 
International Working Men’s Association. 
The Provisional Committee unanimously 
adopted the Inaugural Address of the Work 
ing Men’s Association, written by Marx, 
and the Provisional Rules, and assumed 
upon itself the duties of the Central Coun¬ 
cil (from 1866 on — the General Coun¬ 
cil). The Manifesto and the Rules laid the 
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programmatic and organisational founda¬ 
tions for the international solidarity of 
the proletariat. “The emancipation of la¬ 
bour is neither a local nor a national, 
but a social problem, embracing all coun¬ 
tries in which modern society exists” (The 
General Council of the First International. 
Minutes. 1864-1866.) The Manifesto set 
the working class the task of winning poli¬ 
tical power. 

From its very inception, F.I. met with 
great difficulties. There was no nation-wide 
workers’ party in any country at that time 
(except for the General Association of 
German Workers, organised by Lassalie 
in 1863). Apart from a small group of 
Marxists, F.I. was made up by representa¬ 
tives of motley ideological and political 
trends (Trade Unionists, Blanquists, Proud- 
honists, Lassalleans, Bakuninists, et al.); 
it was, in fact, faced with the task of over¬ 
coming this ideological variance and conso¬ 
lidating the mass base of the movement. 

The First Congress, held in Geneva in 
September 1866, renounced the platform 
suggested by the Proudhonists and approv¬ 
ed the Inaugural Address, thus openly 
proclaiming F.I. to be the political organ¬ 
isation of the international working class. 
The main resolutions adopted at the Con¬ 
gress were written by Marx and Engels 
and expressed the principles of scientific 
communism. After the Geneva Congress, 
F.I. stepped up its activities in economics 
and politics. Though, at the Second Con¬ 
gress in Lausanne in September 1867, the 
Proudhonists managed to drag in a resolu¬ 
tion disapproving strikes, its several other 
resolutions expressed Marxist views, among 
them a resolution on the struggle for poli¬ 
tical freedoms as a necessary condition 
for the social liberation of the proletariat. 
The Congress also considered the question 
of the danger of war. At the Third Cong¬ 
ress (Brussels, September 1868), the larg¬ 
est of all congresses (99 delegates from 
seven countries were present), this question 
was made the central one. The Congress 
renounced the resolution on strikes adopt¬ 
ed at the Lausanne Congress and recog¬ 
nised strikes as the workers’ main weapon. 
After the Brussels Congress, the influence 
of the Proudhonists rapidly dwindled. By 
that time, European governments had real¬ 


ised that F.I. presented a real danger to 
the bourgeois sway. The press started a 
slander campaign; repressions were launch¬ 
ed against F.I. members and, some time 
later, it was banned all over Europe. Noth¬ 
ing, however, could stop the growth of 
its influence. In September 1869, the Fourth 
Congress took place in Basle, with the 
newly-emerged German Social-Democratic 
Workers’ Party (Eisenachers) represented 
for the first time. The Congress became an 
arena of struggle between Marxists and 
Bakuninists; the latter soon became the cen¬ 
tre rallying the forces opposed to Marxism. 

The fate of F.I. was greatly influenced 
by the Franco-Prussian War and the defeat 
of the Paris Commune (q. v.). Police re¬ 
prisals against it were stepped up. A crisis 
was ripening within its own ranks, too, as 
a result of the fierce attacks launched by 
the Bakuninists against the General Coun¬ 
cil. They thought that the Paris uprising 
had deposed Marx’s concept and confirmed 
their own thesis on a spontaneous revolu¬ 
tionary explosion. On the other hand, the 
British trade union leaders were dissatis¬ 
fied with the policy of supporting the Paris 
Commune and withdrew from the General 
Council. The working-class movement in 
Germany was disorganised by the debates 
between the Lassalleans and the Eisena¬ 
chers. In this setting, the F.I. Fifth Con¬ 
gress met in The Hague in September 
1872; Marx and Engels were present there 
for the first time. Every issue caused heat¬ 
ed debates between the Marxists and the 
Bakuninists. The Congress expelled Baku¬ 
nin from the International. The Bakuninists 
refused to obey the Congress’s decision 
and began to build up their own organisa¬ 
tion. For several years after the Congress, 
two Internationals, the Marxist and the 
Anarchist, conducted their activities under 
the same name. 

In October 1872, in accordance with 
the decision of the Hague Congress, the 
leading body of F.I. moved to New York. 
Its ties with the European sections gradual¬ 
ly weakened, and a fierce struggle began 
among various trends in the American 
section. At the Philadelphia Conference 
(15 July 1876), the decision was made to 
dissolve F. I. 

F.I. laid the theoretical and organisa- 
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tional foundations for the international 
working-class movement. It took an ac¬ 
tive part in organising the proletariat’s eco¬ 
nomic and political actions and did much 
to establish national Marxist parties. It 
exposed the illusions of pre-Marxian utopi¬ 
an socialism and demonstrated the ideolo¬ 
gical inconsistency of petty-bourgeois so¬ 
cialism. “The First International”, wrote 
Lenin, “had played its historical part, and 
now made way for a period of a far greater 
development of the labour movement in 
all countries in the world, a period in which 
the movement grew in scope, and mass 
socialist working-class parties in individual 
national states were formed” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 49). 

Free Time is time that remains when the 
necessary time (i e. time for work, commu¬ 
ting time, time spent on housework, and 
on physiological needs) is subtracted and 
which a person uses at his discretion, 
depending on his cultural level, income, 
and health. F. T. available for at least a 
portion of society’s members is an im¬ 
portant condition for social development. 
The more F. T. the members of society 
have and the greater part of it is used 
for the development of production and cul¬ 
ture, the higher is the rate of social 
progress. According to Marx, under com¬ 
munism, “it is not working time, but free 
time which will be a measure of 
wealth” (Karl Marx, Grundrisse der 
Kritik der Politischen Okonomie, Mos¬ 
cow, 1939, p. 596). 

The problem of F. T. is closely linked 
with that of improving the individual 
(see Harmonious Development of the 
Individual). F. T. is necessary to a person 
for his participation in social and political 
life, for additional creative work in the 
fields of technology, science and art, 
for the development of his intellectual and 
physical abilities, and also for rest and 
recreation. “Free time,” wrote Marx, 
“which is both leisure time and time for 
lofty activity, naturally turns its owner 
into another subject...” (ibid., p. 599). 

The F. T. of people belonging to 
different social groups varies in both 
volume and structure at different stages 
of society’s development. In the slave 
and feudal societies, the slaves and serfs 


practically had no F.T. It was a privilege 
of the ruling classes because of the 
unjust, uneven distribution of labour. 
This situation is also typical of bourgeois 
society, though, owing to the colossal 
growth of the productive forces, the 
possibility arises in it for making F. T. 
available to working people, too. This 
possibility becomes a reality as a result 
of a long struggle waged by the working 
class for a reduction in working hours. 
F. T. is the greatest gain of the working 
people. 

Provision of ever growing F. T. to all 
members of society is an objective of 
the communist socio-economic formation. 
F. T. grows, first, because working time is 
being reduced thanks to growing labour 
productivity and the more even distribu¬ 
tion of labour among all members of 
society; second, because the time spent on 
commuting, housework, child-care, etc., 
is being reduced. The greatest increase 
in F. T., the growing rate of production 
being retained, is today ensured by 
measures to reduce this second part of 
the necessary time outside work. 

The social significance of F. T. is de¬ 
termined by its structure, by the extent 
to which it is filled with socially signif¬ 
icant activities, such as creative work, 
socio-political engagements, improvement 
of qualifications, educational and cul¬ 
tural level, education of children, art 
and sport, or by the inclusion of passive 
rest. The way F. T. is spent largely de¬ 
termines a person’s cultural level and 
qualification, physical state and mood, 
thereby influencing the efficiency with 
which he uses his working hours. 

Under socialism, both the size and 
structure of the working people’s F. T. 
have changed. A greater part of it is 
spent on pursuits that promote the de¬ 
velopment of the worker’s personality. 
This, in turn, makes it possible to make 
fuller use of the technological potential 
and increase labour productivity. In this 
sense, Marx called F. T. “the most po¬ 
werful productive force”. Showing the 
interconnection between working time, 
labour productivity and F. T., Marx wrote: 
“The saving of working time is equal to 
the increase in free time, i. e. time 
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needed for the full development of the 
individual, which itself, in its turn, affects 
the productive force of labour as the 
most powerful productive force.” (Ibid., 
p. 599.) The increasingly complex tasks 
facing society presuppose greater par¬ 
ticipation by citizens in socio-political 
life and managerial activities, and the 
opportunities for this are provided by 
the growing F. T. 

The profound changes in the structure 
of F. T. must not overshadow the fact 
that some people use it far from effective¬ 
ly, spending a considerable portion of 
it on entertainments and passive rest. 
The inability to make constructive use of 
F. T., its “emptiness” and boredom en¬ 
courage drunkenness, hooliganism and 
crime. 

The improvement of the people’s well¬ 
being and culture during the building 
of communism, the increase in the fa¬ 
cilities available for rest and leisure 
(theatres, concert-halls, libraries and 
clubs, sports centers, etc.), the further 
development of the forms and content 
of communist education (q. v.), the de¬ 
velopment of the various forms of public 
participation in running the local economy 
and cultural institutions and services 
(see Local Community Organisations), as 
well as the step-up in the activities of 
social institutions that organise the work¬ 
ing people’s F.T. and develop their tastes, 
will certainly improve the structure of 
F. T. and ensure its most constructive use. 

Friendship among Peoples, comprehen¬ 
sive fraternal co-operation and mutual 
political, economic, military and cultural 
assistance among nations and nationalities 
that have opted for a socialist way of 
development. In multinational states it 
is a motive force behind the evolution of 
socialist society, and in the relations 
between socialist countries it is the foun¬ 
dation of unity in the struggle for peace, 
for the upholding and multiplying socialist 
gains and for the triumph of communism. 

It is already under capitalism that the 
similarity of the class positions of the 
proletarians of all nations, and the commu¬ 
nity of their class destinies and goals 
engender international solidarity among the 
workers, and an awareness of the commu¬ 


nity of the working people’s interests the 
world over (see Proletarian Internationa¬ 
lism). Capitalism, however, with its spe¬ 
cific socio-economic nature, upsets the 
equality between peoples and sows national 
discord. 

F. P. takes shape in the course of the 
building of socialism. Lenin wrote in 
this connection: “Socialism, by organising 
production without class oppression, by 
ensuring the well-being of all members of 
the state, gives full play to the ‘sympathies’ 
of the population, thereby promoting and 
greatly accelerating the drawing together 
and fusion of the nations” (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 324). 

For the first time in history, the Great 
October Socialist Revolution did away 
with national oppression and proclaimed 
the principles of F. P. The prerequisites 
for its full implementation were formed 
during the building of socialism. A volun¬ 
tary formation by the peoples of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics was a 
graphic embodiment of F.P. As socialism 
was being built, the exploiting classes and 
the fundamental differences in the levels 
of peoples’ economic, political and cultu¬ 
ral development were eliminated, so the 
causes of national strife were uprooted. 
The Soviet political system and socialist 
democracy (see Democracy, Socialist) 
made up the political base of F. P., while 
public ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction and the socialist economic system 
became its economic base. As socialism 
triumphed, a single type of class structure 
of all the peoples of the USSR was 
established, age-old national and ethnic 
prejudices and the estrangement and 
hostility among the nations overcome, and 
a single Marxist-Leninist internationalist 
ideology triumphed to form the ideolo¬ 
gical and theoretical base of F.P. The 
Soviet nations have been fused together 
by the great force of socialist patriotism 
and internationalism (see Patriotism, So¬ 
cialist; Socialist Internationalism). F.P. 
is the genuine key to resolving the na¬ 
tional question; it is internationalism in 
action. 

The close association of the Soviet Re¬ 
publics, which was dictated by the common 
goals of building socialist society, assumed 
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forms that did not infringe on their na¬ 
tional sovereignty — that was ensured by 
Lenin’s plan for Soviet Federation and 
autonomy. The Soviet Republics, each of 
them having its own established traditions 
of independent statehood, united on a fed¬ 
eral principle, and the peoples that did 
not formerly have their own national state¬ 
hood were granted autonomy within 
the framework of one of the Soviet 
Republics. The borders of the self- 
governed and autonomous regions were 
demarcated taking into account the eco¬ 
nomic and living conditions, and the eth¬ 
nical composition and affiliations of the 
population. 

F.P. was consolidated during the 
building of socialism, in the struggle against 
the domestic and foreign counter-revo¬ 
lution (q. v.) and against great-power chau¬ 
vinism and local nationalism (q. v.), and 
brilliantly stood the test of the Great 
Patriotic War of 1941-45. The fraternal 
assistance rendered by advanced nations 
to backward ones and, later, the mutual 
assistance between all nations and na¬ 
tionalities ensured the victory of socialism 
in all the national republics, regions and 
territories. 

F.P. has become a major source of the 
success gained in the building of socialism 
and communism, and a motive force in 
the evolution of the new society. As a 
result, the economic and cultural back¬ 
wardness of many peoples was overcome in 
the USSR in a historically short period of 
time. The Soviet Union has become a 
great commonwealth of equal, and eco¬ 
nomically and culturally developed socialist 
nations and nationalities. 

F.P. in the country of victorious so¬ 
cialism is characterised not only by equal 
rights enjoyed by all the nations and by 
their voluntary co-operation and mutual 
assistance. It also reflects the socio¬ 
political and ideological unity of the 
Soviet peoples (see Social-Political and 
Ideological Unity of Society) and the 
community of their interests and ob¬ 
jectives in building communism, which 
is a dependable guarantee of consolidating 
and further multiplying socialist gains. 

Developed socialism promotes all-round 
co-operation between the peoples on the 


basis of their common economic potential 
and the shared ideology and psychological 
make-up of the working people of all 
nations; it raises F.P. to a qualitatively 
higher level and establishes genuine in¬ 
ternational unity and fraternity among the 
peoples, reflecting their social kinship. 
F.P. in the USSR has become one of the 
cornerstones of a new historical entity — 
the Soviet people (q. v.), and a feature 
of the socialist way of life (see Socialist 
Way of Life). 

The material and technical base of com¬ 
munism serves, at the same time, as the 
economic foundation of F.P. in the USSR, 
which is instrumental in consolidating the 
political and economic community of the 
socialist nations and nationalities, and in 
developing internationalist features in their 
intellectual make-up. 

The ideas of F.P. became, in the USSR, 
the prevailing ideology. Friendship and 
fraternity among all the nations of the 
Soviet Union and intolerance towards na¬ 
tional and racial enmity are major ethical 
norms inherent in socialist society. Ac¬ 
cording to the Constitution of the USSR, 
“it is the duty of every citizen of the 
USSR to respect the national dignity of 
other citizens, and to strengthen friendship 
of the nations and nationalities of the 
multinational Soviet state” (Art. 64) as 
well as “to promote friendship and co¬ 
operation with peoples of other lands 
and help maintain and strengthen world 
peace” (Art. 69). 

The formation of the world socialist 
system as a community of nations and 
nationalities caused a further extension and 
deepening of the all-round rapprochement 
among the peoples. The political and 
military alliance of the peoples of the 
socialist countries and their economic and 
cultural co-operation have consolidated in 
the face of aggressive imperialist aspira¬ 
tions. F.P. in the world socialist system 
ensures the integrity and sovereign de¬ 
velopment of all the nations and is an 
earnest of each socialist country’s most 
successful development in all spheres of 
economy and culture. The tangible results 
of the economic integration of the socialist 
countries are graphic proof of the strength 
of F.P. and provide a solid material 
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foundation for strengthening the interna¬ 
tional brotherhood of peoples (see World 
Socialist Community). F.P. organically 
combines patriotism and internationalism, 
thus making for the rapprochement and 
unity of the socialist countries, which 
results in the formation and development 
of new international communities of the 
people. Though F.P. is an objective 
historical necessity, it does not emerge and 
gain in strength spontaneously. The so¬ 
cialist countries' fundamental interests 
require the all-out strengthening of their 
community, and the Marxist-Leninist par¬ 
ties are therefore educating the working 
people in a spirit of international so¬ 
lidarity, intolerance towards national and 
racial enmity, and F.P. 

Futurology is a field of knowledge deal¬ 
ing with the prospects for social processes. 
O. Flechtheim, a German sociologist, offer¬ 
ed the term F. in 1943 to denote a 
“philosophy of the future” independent of 
any class and contrasted with the terms 
“ideology” (teachings apologetic of bour¬ 
geois realities) and “utopia” (teachings, 
rejecting bourgeois realities). The new 
“philosophy”, like its many predecessors, 
was abortive, however, and the term drop¬ 
ped into oblivion. It was circulated in 
the West in the early 1960s in connection 
with the “forecasting boom” (see Social 
Forecasting) and with the attempts to pro¬ 
vide a theoretical basis for modern fore¬ 
casting practices. This time the term 
denoted a “science of the future” or 
“history of the future” and called for a 
monopoly of the prognostic (forecasting) 
functions of sciences. Since the prospects 
for social processes are studied by many 
sciences, however, the term F. could not 
be definitive enough. So, from the late 
1960s onwards the term was replaced by 
the concept of study of the future, which 
encompasses the entire complex of theo¬ 
ries and practices involved in making 
forecasts, including prognostics, the science 
of forecasting and the laws governing it. 

Currently, the term F. is used in the 
socialist and capitalist countries mostly 
in publicistic writings as a figurative 
synonym for prognostication and prognos¬ 
tics and denotes all “future-oriented 
literature” combined. In Soviet literature, it 


implies modern non-Marxist conceptions of 
the future of mankind (bourgeois F.). 

The prehistory of F. stems from reli¬ 
gious, eschatological, utopian and idealistic 
notions of the future in the history of 
philosophy. Marxism-Leninism made a rev¬ 
olution in these notions and started the 
history of scientific prevision proper. 
Amidst the struggle carried on by Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism against idealistic con¬ 
ceptions of the future, as well as against 
positivism, which denied any possibility 
of scientific forecasting, some authors and 
scientists (C. Richet, G. Tard, M. Berthe- 
lot, H. Wells, I. I. Mechnikov, D. I. Mende¬ 
leyev, K. E. Tsiolkovsky and others) pro¬ 
duced works of futurological nature in the 
second half of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries (the so-called early F.). The 
number of such writings grew in the 
1920s-early 1930s in connection with 
the long-term plans for economic and 
cultural development in the USSR, which 
triggered a discussion in the West on 
the possibility of scientific foresight (works 
by J. B. S. Haldane and others). From 
the mid-1930s and especially during 
the Second World War, this literature 
subsided, but in the late 1940s it again 
expanded in numbers. This time its growth 
was spurred by the inception of the scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution concep¬ 
tion, by its observable, expected and de¬ 
sirable socio-economic consequences 
(works by J. Bernal, N. Wiener, R. Jungk, 
G. Thomson, A. Clark and others). The 
“forecasting boom” of the early 1960s 
was responsible for the unprecedented 
scope of the “literature on the future”. 

Three basic schools of bourgeois F. 
took shape in the 1960s: the then prevail¬ 
ing, openly apologetic school, riding on 
conceptions of the viability of state- 
monopoly capitalism, the feasibility of its 
modernisation, sticking to the banner of 
the “post-industrial society”, in contrast 
to scientific communism (W. Rostow, 
J. Galbraith, D. Bell, and H. Khan of the 
USA; J. Fourastie, R. Aron, A. Touraine, 
and B. de Jouvenel of France, and others); 
a much weaker reformist school preaching 
“convergence” of socialism and capitalism 
(F. Baade of the FRG, R. Jungk of Aust¬ 
ria, F. Polak of the Netherlands, J. Gal 
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tung of Norway, and others); and finally 
an even weaker “apocalyptic” school 
resting on the philosophy of existentialism, 
Teilhardism, neo-positivism and trying to 
lengthen the life of the conceptions that 
were current in the first half of the 20th 
century (O. Spengler, P. Sorokin, A. Toyn¬ 
bee) of the inevitable downfall of “Western 
civilisation” in the wake of the social 
consequences of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (P. Teilhard de Chardin, 
J. Sartre of France, K. Jaspers of the 
FRG and others). Since the end of the 
1960s the first two schools have come un¬ 
der sharp criticism not only from Marxists, 
as before, but also from bourgeois ideo¬ 
logists, as well as from leftist radical 
quarters (A. Waskow, J. Platt, A. Toffler 
and others), since the optimistic forecasts 
in the light of the social consequences 
of the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion had proved invalid for capitalism. 
Bourgeois F. found itself in a state of 
profound crisis. 

In this situation, the leading role in 
bourgeois F. was taken over by the Club 
of Rome, an international non-gov¬ 
ernment organisation that included a 
few dozen prominent Western scientists, 
political figures, and businessmen, headed 
by the Italian economist A. Peccet. The 
organisation initiated research into the glo¬ 
bal problems facing mankind by modelling 
social processes. The Club of Rome has 
sponsored a number of such studies: World 
Dynamics , directed by J. Forrester (USA), 
1971; The Limits to Growth, directed by 
D. Meadows (USA), 1972; Mankind at 
the Turning Point, directed by M. Mesa- 
rovic (USA) and E. Pestel (FRG), 1974; 
Reshaping the International Order, directed 
by J. Tinbergen (the Netherlands), 1976; 
Beyond the Age of Waste, directed by 
D. Gabor (Great Britain) and U. Colombo 
(Italy), 1976; Goals for Mankind, di¬ 
rected by E. Laszlo (USA), 1977; No Lim¬ 
its to Learning: Bridging the Human 
Gap, directed by J. Botkin (USA), M. Ma- 
litza (Romania) and M. Elmandjra (Mo¬ 
rocco), 1980 and others. The first two 
reports caused a sensation in the West 
by attempts to prove that a number of 
global disasters were unavoidable as 


early as the first half of the 21st century, 
if the current trends in population growth, 
industrial and agricultural production, 
depletion of mineral resources and envi¬ 
ronmental pollution were allowed to con¬ 
tinue. Since then, bourgeois F. has con¬ 
tinued to focus on discussion of the pro¬ 
bability and ways of getting over future 
crises. During this discussion, Western 
futurologists have split into two new 
groups; “ecological pessimists” of a neo 
Malthusian bent (J. Forrester, D. Meadows, 
R. Heilbroner of the USA and others), 
proving the impossibility of overcoming 
the imminent critical situations without 
checking the population and industrial 
production growth (the “zero growth” 
conceptions), and “technological opti¬ 
mists” (C. Freeman of Britain, H. Kahn 
and V. Ferkiss of the USA and others) 
relying in this area on the huge potential 
of scientific and technological progress 
(the conceptions of “organic” or “balanc¬ 
ed” growth in various parts of the world 
and different branches of industry). 

The prolonged crisis of F. in the West 
is a token of the general crisis of capita¬ 
lism (q. v.) which includes bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy. In an atmosphere of growing inter¬ 
nal contradictions and the resulting uncer¬ 
tainty, nobody can say in the West what 
is in store for the economy of the capi¬ 
talist world. Anyway, no optimism can be 
sighted even in most of the official 
forecasts. 

The conceptions of bourgeois F. lend 
themselves to extensive criticism from the 
Marxist standpoint. The varied and cont¬ 
radictory conceptions of bourgeois F. are 
countered by genuinely scientific foresight, 
the foundations of which were laid in 
the works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 
Marxist-Leninist scientific foresight relies 
on the tenets of dialectical and historical 
materialism, is closely linked with the 
theory of scientific communism, with all 
Marxist-Leninist teaching. The methods 
and techniques of forecasting under so¬ 
cialism and capitalism have some features 
in common, but the methodology and 
nature of forecasts made from the stand¬ 
point of bourgeois F. or of Marxism-Len¬ 
inism differ in principle. 
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General Crisis of Capitalism is the 
period of the revolutionary downfall of 
capitalism (q. v.) as a social system and 
disintegration of the world capitalist system 
(q. v.), the breaking away of more and 
more links from it, and the world-wide 
struggle between socialism (q. v.) and 
capitalism. The crisis started with World 
War I (1914-1918) and the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution, which toppled the 
capitalist system on a sixth of the globe’s 
surface. Capitalism ceased to be a univer¬ 
sal system; a more progressive social 
system, socialism, took root and started 
growing. The crisis of capitalism became 
general, for it encompassed alt kinds of 
capitalist relations: the economy, the state 
system, the social structure, politics and 
ideology. The intensification of the G.C.C. 
is accelerated by the shift in the balance 
of power in the world towards socialism. 
The radical changes and qualitative steps 
in this process result in further stages 
of the deepening crisis. Not only does 
entrenchment of socialism reduce the 
sphere of domination of the capitalist 
monopolies; it also contributes to a sharpen¬ 
ing of the internal contradictions of cap¬ 
italism and to an upsurge of the class 
and national liberation struggles. In its 
evolution, the G.C.C. has gone through 
three stages. Whereas, at the first stage, 
a single socialist state, the Soviet Union, 
confronted capitalism, at the second stage 
socialist revolutions in a large group of 
East European and Asian countries, which 
were facilitated by the victories of the Soviet 
Union in the Great Patriotic War of 
1941-1945, resulted in the formation of 
a world socialist system (q. v.). In the 
post-war period, the achievements of the 
socialist countries in the development of 
the productive forces, in improving the 
living and cultural standards of the people 
have strengthened the positions of social¬ 
ism. Cuba became the site of the first 
victorious socialist revolution in America. 
Tremendous successes were scored by 
the national liberation movements in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. The colonial 
system of capitalism came apart (see 


Disintegration of the Colonial System). 
The internal conflicts in capitalist countries 
became more acute. The late 1950’s 
saw the beginning of the third stage of 
the G.C.C. 

The strengthening of world socialism 
(see World Socialist Community) has 
led to a new balance of power on the 
political scene. In the 1970’s certain 
success was achieved by policies aimed 
at overcoming the cold war and at ac¬ 
complishing a transition to normal, tran¬ 
quil relations between states, even though 
the reactionary circles of the imperialist 
powers, especially the USA, tried to hinder 
this process (see Detente). The acceptance 
of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
by the ruling circles of the imperialist 
powers signifies that they recognise the 
might of the socialist countries, which 
account for a growing share of world 
production, establish new forms of inter¬ 
national economic relations (see Peaceful 
Coexistence of Slates with Different 
Social Systems). Under the effect of these 
forms, the imperialist diktat in economic 
relations is being ousted from the inter¬ 
national scene; the domination of the 
monopolies on the world market is being 
significantly reduced. The achievements 
of the socialist countries make a strong 
impact on the class struggle in the capi¬ 
talist countries. The demands of the 
working people are becoming increasingly 
better formulated and justified; the monop¬ 
olies have, in many cases, to accept them 
by increasing wages, improving social 
security, etc. The partial reforms carried 
out by the monopoly bourgeoisie are evi¬ 
dence of the crisis of capitalism and of a 
desire on the part of the ruling circles to 
adapt to the times, when the general line 
of development is dictated by socialism 
rather than capitalism. A major feature 
of the G.C.C. is the crisis, followed by 
the disintegration, of the colonial system. 
In recent years, the national liberation 
movements have scored new successes 
in the struggle against exploitation, capi¬ 
talist as well as feudal. A group of states 
has emerged that have chosen the non¬ 
capitalist path of development (q. v.). 
All this results in a reduction of the sphere 
of capitalist exploitation. The impotence 
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of capitalism to solve the vital problems 
facing the liberated countries (see De¬ 
veloping Countries) becomes increasingly 
obvious. True, imperialist monopolies 
still dominate the economies of many devel¬ 
oping countries, resorting to the methods 
of neocolonialism (q. v.). The gap between 
the economic standards of the imperialist 
and developing countries remains impres¬ 
sive. Nevertheless, these are new trends 
leading to a weakening of imperialism’s 
foothold in the developing countries. This 
is seen, in particular, in the successes 
achieved by the oil-producing countries 
in their struggle against the international 
monopolies and the desire of the develop¬ 
ing countries to introduce a new inter¬ 
national economic order. 

In the period of general crisis, the 
economies of the developed capitalist 
countries are torn by deep contradictions. 
These are made especially acute by the 
scientific and technological revolution 
(q. v.) which opens up the broadest vistas 
for development of the productive forces, 
but is used by the monopolies for con¬ 
solidating their positions and increasing 
the exploitation of the working people. 
Intensified labour results in an increase 
in professional disease and neurotic and 
psychological stress. The army of the 
unemployed has grown significantly. 
The capitalist misuse of technology results 
in environmental pollution. The capitalist 
world is engulfed by an ecological crisis 
(see Natural Environment and Man). 
The capitalist monopolies do not wish to 
give up their profits in order to maintain 
the normal state of the environment. 
Recently, an energy crisis set in in the 
capitalist countries, provoked by the mo¬ 
nopolies. The arms race, an inherent fea¬ 
ture of the G.C.C., leads to the plunder 
of natural, material, and human resources. 

While trying to adapt to the new inter¬ 
national situation and developing various 
forms of state-monopoly capitalism (q. v.), 
capitalist society is incapable of overcom¬ 
ing its economic instability. In the post¬ 
war years, the economies of all capitalist 
countries have been repeatedly plagued by 
crises of overproduction. One salient 
feature of the economic situation in 
the capitalist world in the 1970’s was una¬ 


bated inflation and concurrent mass 
unemployment. Capitalism underwent 
three economic recessions during the 
decade. This testifies to a serious crisis 
of the state-monopoly mechanism for 
economic regulation and failure of the 
bourgeois conceptions of “planned capi¬ 
talism”. Events themselves have refuted one 
of the most important myths, the brain¬ 
child of reformists and bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists, to the effect that capitalism today 
can get rid of crises. The instability of ca¬ 
pitalism is becoming increasingly evident. 

The most aggressive circles of im¬ 
perialism have repeatedly tried to impede 
the growth of socialism and restore capi¬ 
talist regimes in some countries by mil¬ 
itary means. In the post-war period this 
was the case in Korea, Cuba, and Vietnam. 
All these attempts failed. The increasing 
strength of socialism and the national 
liberation movement is a formidable obsta¬ 
cle to military intervention by imperia¬ 
lists. The sharpening of contradictions 
has resulted in a crisis of the political 
system of the capitalist world, particularly 
of the system of military blocs created 
by the USA in the first post-war years. 
Thus, CENTO came apart once Iran 
and Pakistan left it. 

Economic instability, inflation, tax 
rises, and poverty of millions of families 
at a time, when progress of science and 
technology offers tremendous potential 
for improving living standards, lead to 
increasingly acute class battles in the 
capitalist countries. Millions take part in 
strikes, which often become political and 
directed against the very system of state- 
monopoly domination. In the ever more 
fierce class struggle, the working people 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need for profound changes in the social 
system. In many countries, the positions 
of Communists and the left are gaining 
strength. Bourgeois ideology is in crisis. 
The various theories that have professed 
the transformation of capitalism into 
“people’s” or “planned” capitalism, or a 
“welfare society”, do not stand compa¬ 
rison with the facts of capitalist reality. 
The intensification of the general crisis 
does not, however, lead to the automatic 
downfall of capitalism. It is only through 
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a consistent revolutionary struggle that 
the working people can bring about so¬ 
cialist changes in the countries that belong 
to the capitalist system. 

General Laws and Specifics of the 
Transition to Socialism. The basic ways 
and means for creating the new, socialist 
society are dictated by the general laws 
that inevitably operate in any country 
following the takeover of political power 
by the Proletariat (see Period of Transi¬ 
tion from Capitalism to Socialism). The 
existence of these laws, discovered by the 
theory of scientific communism, has been 
confirmed by the practice of building 
socialism in the USSR and other socialist 
countries (see World Socialist System); 
it follows from the objective historical 
fact that, in all countries, replacement 
of capitalism by socialism is one revolu¬ 
tionary process. 

The general laws of the transition from 
capitalism to socialism are: 

— guidance of the working people 
by the working class, centred on the 
Marxist-Leninist party, in a socialist rev¬ 
olution (see Revolution, Socialist) of some 
form and in the establishment of a dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat (q. v.) in some 
form; the alliance of the working class 
(q. v.) with the bulk of the peasantry 
(q. v.) and other strata of the working 
people; elimination of capitalist property 
and the establishment of social socialist 
property of the basic means of production; 
a gradual socialist transformation of 
agriculture; planned development of the 
national economy for building socialism 
and communism and improvement of the 
living standards of the working people; 
a socialist revolution in ideology and 
culture and the formation of a numerous 
intelligentsia (q. v.) loyal to the working 
class, working people, and the socialist 
cause; elimination of national oppression 
and establishment of equality and friend¬ 
ship between peoples; defence of socialist 
gains from attacks by external and inter¬ 
nal enemies; solidarity of the country’s 
working class with the working class of 
other countries (see Proletarian Inter¬ 
nationalism). 

While being inevitable, the general laws 
of the transition from capitalism to socia¬ 


lism manifest themselves differently under 
the specific conditions in different coun¬ 
tries. Countries differ in their economic 
and social development, historical and 
national features and traditions, and in 
the balance of class forces; international 
conditions under which different countries 
build socialism are never identical. All 
this is expressed in the specific forms and 
duration, rate, and intensity of socialist 
changes. Lenin wrote: “All nations will 
arrive at socialism — this is inevitable, but 
all will do so in not exactly the same way, 
each will contribute something of its own 
to some form of democracy, to some va¬ 
riety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
to the varying rate of socialist transfor¬ 
mations in the different aspects of social 
life” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 
23, pp. 69-70). Neither the general laws 
nor the specific features of socialist 
transformations in different countries 
should be considered absolute. The Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist parties are to be guided by 
the general laws of governing the building 
of socialism, apply them skilfully in the 
context of the national specifics of their 
countries, and determine Ihe specific forms 
and methods of transition to socialism. 

Modern revisionists usually deny gen¬ 
eral laws, forms, and methods of socia¬ 
list transformations and elevate into an 
absolute the specific national conditions. 
They devise “models of socialism” that 
envisage abdication of the leading role by 
the working class and Communist Party 
(see “Democratic Socialism”). Neglect of 
the general laws and absolutisation of the 
specific conditions under which socialism 
is being built mean that internationalist 
principles are abandoned in favour of a 
draft towards nationalism (q. v.) and se¬ 
paratism. 

Global Problems, problems that are 
vitally important for the interests of all 
mankind and require co-ordinated interna¬ 
tional actions of the world community for 
their solution. Two large sets of problems 
stand out among them: those involved in 
the transformation of international rela¬ 
tions, and those connected with optimising 
man’s relationship with nature. 

The former set falls into two groups 
of problems. The first reflects contra- 
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dictions in international relations in the 
military-political sphere and includes the 
following: prevention of the threat of a 
nuclear war, international detente and 
reduction of armaments and armed forces 
(see also Struggle for Peace; Detente). 
These are today’s most urgent and vital 
problems, and the efforts to solve them 
have been rallying the broad populations 
of all continents. The other group of 
problems reflects contradictions in inter¬ 
national relations in the economic sphere 
and involves overcoming economic back¬ 
wardness of the developing countries in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, the strug¬ 
gle of the socialist and newly liberated 
countries to establish an international eco¬ 
nomic order which would be based on the 
sovereignty and equality of all peoples, on 
the principles of justice and mutual bene¬ 
fit in the relations between partners; these 
efforts are closely connected with the work 
towards peace and detente. 

The second set of global problems ref¬ 
lects dangerous imbalances in man’s in¬ 
teraction with nature (see Natural En¬ 
vironment and Man), the need to ensure 
a rational, balanced utilisation of the 

natural conditions essential for the life 
and activity of man and all mankind. To¬ 
day some problems have become particu¬ 
larly urgent, e. g. the population explosion; 
the need to provide the increasing popula¬ 
tion with food; health protection against 
particularly dangerous diseases and the 

negative effects of scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress; meeting the world econ¬ 
omy’s increasing demand for energy 
and natural resources; protection of the 
environment from destructive anthropo¬ 
genic influences, etc. Mankind may face 
other global problems. 

The emergence of such problems shows, 
first, that diverse worldwide links have 
developed (economic, political, social, 

cultural, and scientific and technological), 
which are turning mankind into an in¬ 

tegral whole, a rather contradictory one 
at its present stage of development; second, 
that during the scientific and technological 
revolution (q. v.), man’s impact on nature 
through energy and other means became 
comparable with that of natural forces, 
so a threat of energy, raw-material, eco¬ 


logical and other crises has appeared; and 
third, that certain global processes are 
spontaneous and cannot be firmly control¬ 
led. All this requires peoples and govern¬ 
ments, and also international, political 
and scientific organisations to pay greater 
attention to global problems. 

A scientific investigation of the nature 
of global problems and ways to solve 
them is a sophisticated, complex task 
implying a synthesis of theoretical and 
methodological approaches and involving 
many sciences and broad use of systems 
analysis. Global modelling, or compute¬ 
rised mathematical models created for 
studying these problems, constitutes a 
promising line of scientific research, 
most suited to the complexity of the goal 
set. Several models now in wide use were 
developed in the 1970s by the Club of 
Rome, a non-governmental international 
organisation studying the global problems 
involved in mankind’s development on 
the basis of the trends manifest in the 
capitalist world (models of J. Forrester, 
D. Meadows, M. Mesarovic, E. Pestel, el 
al.), of the UN (Wassily Leontieff’s mod¬ 
el) and some other organisations. The 
models were instrumental in revealing cer¬ 
tain new crisis trends in world development 
and drawing public attention to them 
(sometimes creating yet another sensation 
in the West). All Western models and 
projects of world development underesti¬ 
mate, however, the social aspects involv¬ 
ed, for they are all based on the bour¬ 
geois-apologetic concept of the invariabi¬ 
lity of the socio-economic relations that 
now predominate in the world and the 
existence of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction in the foreseeable future. 

In co-operation with Marxists in other 
socialist and some other countries, Soviet 
experts are elaborating a system for build¬ 
ing models of the development of the 
world and its separate regions, relying 
on Marxism-Leninism (q. v.) as an integral 
teaching, in the sum total of its component 
parts. Apart from natural, demographic 
and economic factors, this system also 
incorporates social, political and cultural 
ones, and makes it possible to consider 
probable changes in the nature of the 
socio-economic and political relations that 
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exist in various parts of the world. The 
first experiments modelled by Soviet 
experts show that a regular reduction of 
military expenditures the world over 
would help solve a number of acute global 
problems and that the general introduction 
of a planned socialist economy would 
prevent the emergence of such problems 
in the future. In other words, the most 
reliable way to solve the current and 
prevent the emergence of new global 
problems would be for all mankind 
to embark on the socialist road of deve¬ 
lopment. 

Great October Socialist Revolution — 
see Revolution, Socialist 


H 

Harmonious Development of the Indi¬ 
vidual, perfection of all man’s endow¬ 
ments, his harmonious evolution, and 
moulding into an individual “to whom 
the different social functions he performs, 
are but so many modes of giving free 
scope to his own natural and acquired 
powers” (K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 458). 

The material conditions required to turn 
everybody into a comprehensively devel¬ 
oped person are provided by establishment 
of the material and technical base of 
communism and communist social rela¬ 
tions relying on uniform communist prop¬ 
erty, and of a new system of social di¬ 
vision of labour, differing in principle 
from the former system, devoid of the lim¬ 
itations inherent in capitalism, developing 
according to plan and aimed at raising 
the effectiveness of social production 
(see Material and Technical Base of Com¬ 
munism). When speaking about the 
partial individual typical of the society 
in which private property held sway turn¬ 
ing into an integral person, Marx did 
not mean that specialisation would disap¬ 
pear: on the contrary, only in developed 
communist society will the individual fea¬ 
tures flourish and abilities and needs 
emerge by which one man will be distin¬ 
guished from another through a specific 
type of activity. Specialisation in this so¬ 


ciety, however, will differ in principle from 
that under capitalism. In capitalist so¬ 
ciety, only those gifts are developed that 
serve to raise labour productivity, while 
all the rest are suppressed; the result is 
the professional narrow-mindedness and 
one-sidedness of a worker. This narrow¬ 
mindedness is partially eliminated after 
a socialist revolution is accomplished 
(it is completely eliminated under commu¬ 
nism). Socialist society is concerned with 
the H.D.I. making every effort to accele¬ 
rate scientific and technological progress, 
as a result of which labour becomes increas¬ 
ingly effective and interesting, and the 
working people have more free time 
(q. v.); it thus becomes possible for them 
to raise their cultural standard and pro¬ 
fessional skills, to go in for sports, etc. 
Moral education assumes particular impor¬ 
tance. As the 25th CPSU Congress noted, 
“nothing adds so much to the stature of 
the individual as a constructive attitude 
to life and a conscious approach to one’s 
duty to society, when matching words and 
deeds becomes a rule of daily behaviour. 
It is the task of moral education to help 
people develop such an attitude” ( Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy. 25th Congress of the 
CPSU, p. 137). Questions of ideological 
education and the problems involved in 
shaping the new man, a worthy builder 
of communism, still occupy a major place 
in ideological and educational work. The 
groundwork for the H.D.I. is already 
being laid under socialism. 

Though the types and objects of activity 
will be different under communism, too, 
the activity itself will no longer involve 
creators and executors. The oppor¬ 
tunity to create will be available to every¬ 
body, for everybody will be free from non- 
creative functions, which will be entrusted 
in their entirety to automatic machine 
systems (see Automation), both in the 
material and cultural spheres. 

A universal, comprehensive mastering 
of human culture will help develop creative 
gifts in the communist individual. Lenin 
wrote that only he who had enriched his 
memory with all the treasures created by 
mankind could become a Communist. To 
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master culture does not mean merely to 
commit names, dates and events to memory. 
It requires turning the culture of the past 
into that of the present day, with man 
becoming not only the subject of mastering 
it, but its object, too. The more achieve¬ 
ments of science, art, technology, etc. man 
has mastered, the richer is his inner world, 
and the more developed are the abilities 
he can apply in the activities in which he 
is interested. Marx saw the free transition 
from one type of activity to another not 
as taking turns in producing objects in 
all spheres of production, but as the com¬ 
prehensive, all-round development of 
man’s creativity. Though, of course, an 
individual cannot be an expert in all 
fields, development of his ability to create 
will enable him to choose from among 
them, while formerly his choice was either 
preordained by belonging to a certain 
social group, or entirely accidental. 

Under communism, everybody can be¬ 
come a creator in any type of activity, 
inasmuch as he is versed in the achieve¬ 
ments of human culture (see Aesthetic 
Education; Physical Education). An in¬ 
crease in the amount of free time is vitally 
important for H.D.I. “A saving of working 
time equals to an increase of free time, 
i. e. the time needed for a complete de¬ 
velopment of an individual, which in its 
turn has a feedback effect on the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour” (K. Marx, Grundrisse 
der Kritik der politischen Okonomie 
/ Rohentwurf/ 1857-1858, p. 599). 

The harmoniously developed individual 
is a man who combines intellectual wealth, 
high moral principles and physical fitness. 
“He does not reproduce himself in a 
certainty, but does so in his integrity, does 
not strive to become something final but 
is in absolute motion of becoming” (ibid., 
p. 387). A harmoniously developed in¬ 
dividual is a result of and at the same time 
a requisite for communist social relations. 

Hegemony of the Proletariat, guidance 
by the working class (q. v.) of the broad 
working-people masses in the struggle to 
transform society in a revolutionary way; 
a major law of the transition from capi¬ 
talism to socialism (see Historic Mission 
of the Proletariat). 

The social structure of capitalist society 


is heterogeneous. Apart from the working 
class and the bourgeoisie, it has other 
classes and social strata (peasantry, q. v., 
farmers, petty bourgeoisie and semi-pro¬ 
letarian urban elements, office workers, 
q. v., and various groups of the intelligent¬ 
sia, q. v.). The vast majority of them are 
oppressed by big capital, so the abolition 
of capitalism and the establishment of 
socialism are objectively consonant with 
their interests. These classes and social 
groups are not, however, always aware 
of their class interests, or are only vaguely 
and partially so. As a rule, they are isolated 
from one another by their working and 
living conditions, and many of them are 
easy prey for philistine notions and views, 
are enslaved intellectually by the bour¬ 
geoisie (q. v.), and are unstable and incons¬ 
istent in their class struggle (see Class 
Struggle under Capitalism). Due to its posi¬ 
tion in the system of social production, its 
revolutionary spirit and high level of orga¬ 
nisation and consciousness, the working 
class is the natural ally and upholder of 
the interests of all society’s strata that are 
oppressed, downtrodden and exploited by 
the bourgeoisie. It rallies them around itself 
while fighting for both its immediate and 
final goals, and directs the working 
people’s isolated and often spontaneous 
actions, which set only limited goals, into 
the common channel of struggle against 
imperialism and reaction. 

Realisation of the possibilities inherent 
in H.P. depends on the development level 
and political maturity of the working class. 
In countries where the proletariat has 
become a class and an independent po¬ 
litical force, it is also capable of leading 
mass movements that do not set them¬ 
selves socialist goals — national liberation 
and bourgeois-democratic revolutions, 
peace movements, the struggle for democra¬ 
tic changes, etc. General democratic move¬ 
ments assume much greater scope, they 
become considerably more radical in 
nature and the conditions are created 
for democratic and national liberation 
revolutions to grow into socialist ones. 
The working class is drawing other sections 
of the working people into the revolutionary 
movement, inspiring them by its own 
example and actively supporting their 
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demands. It initiates mass organisations 
of the working people that turn into organs 
of revolutionary struggle (Soviets, orga¬ 
nisations of Popular Front, q. v., the Pat¬ 
riotic Front, National Front, of popular 
unity, peace supporters, democratic wom¬ 
en’s and youth organisations, etc.). The 
democratic sections of the population 
that join the revolutionary movement 
adopt proletarian methods of struggle 
(strikes, for example). 

Lenin stressed that politics was the most 
important sphere of struggle for H.P. 
The withdrawal from politics preached 
by the Economists, anarcho-syndicalists and 
neo-anarchists, undermines the founda¬ 
tions of H.P. As it fights for a radical 
restructuring of the state, the working 
class, which represents the whole people, 
raises general national issues. Only by 
staging vigorous political actions and de¬ 
fending the interests of the whole people 
can it attract to its side the vacillating, 
unstable petty-bourgeois masses and 
wrest them from under the influence of 
the bourgeoisie. The main political force 
in the struggle for H.P. and its consistent 
realisation is a revolutionary Marxist- 
Leninist party. This represents the working 
class and its basic interests in its rela¬ 
tionships with other classes and social 
strata, and, on a scientific basis, elaborates 
the strategy and tactics of the class strug¬ 
gle; it educates the masses politically, 
teaches them lessons from its own practice, 
and organises and co-ordinates the poli¬ 
tical struggle waged by the working class 
and its allies. 

With respect to the working masses 
H.P. continues after the working class 
has won political power, too, when it 
assumes the form of state, political lead¬ 
ership of society by the working class 
in building socialism (see Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat). 

Currently, the scope and opportunities 
of H.P. in the revolutionary liberation 
movement have been considerably extend¬ 
ed. This is the result of the growth in 
the numbers, political might and respect 
enjoyed by the working class, of the con¬ 
stantly increasing influence the interna¬ 
tional working class and real socialism, 
which is its principal achievement, exert 


over the course of events, over all forces 
in the liberation movement. The living 
example of socialism, the change in the 
balance of power in the international 
arena in favour of the international work¬ 
ing class and socialism, and the assistance 
and support rendered by the socialist 
countries tell on the political position and 
behaviour of the petty-bourgeois demo¬ 
crats who lead national liberation revolu¬ 
tions in many countries. This is why rev¬ 
olutionary democrats prove capable of 
effecting progressive socio-economic chan¬ 
ges of a transitional nature that lay the 
groundwork for their development along 
a socialist-oriented road. 

Expansion of the mass left forces, which 
are taking an active part in the struggle 
for democracy and socialism, is one 
consequence of the historical achievements 
of the international working class. 
This finds its expression in mass anti¬ 
capitalist actions staged by young people, 
students, urban middle sections, and various 
groups of progressive intellectuals. The 
ideologists of reformism and “left” extre¬ 
mism use these phenomena as the basis 
for alleging that hegemony in the revo¬ 
lutionary movement is now passing from 
the working class to these strata and groups, 
that the working class is losing its revo¬ 
lutionary spirit and is being dissolved in 
the so-called middle class. The struggle 
waged during the 1970s, however, graphi¬ 
cally proved the political and organisa¬ 
tional amorphousness, instability and 
ideological vagueness of the actions staged 
by radically-minded groups of the petty 
bourgeoisie, young people, students and 
intellectuals that are divorced from the 
working-class movement. Only in alliance 
with the working class do non-proletarian 
left forces become an important factor 
in the revolutionary movement, for it 
is the working class that gives the move¬ 
ment its stability and mass character, 
and provides it with a consistent and 
realistic political course. The greater 
share and influence of employees, scien¬ 
tists, engineers, technicians, and students 
in the social structure of capitalist society 
expands the class base of H.P., for these 
strata and sections of modern bourgeois 
society are drawing increasingly closer 
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to the working class in their position, inter¬ 
ests and views. In this situation the al¬ 
liance between the working class and the 
non-proletarian sections of the working 
people, formed to implement fundamental 
democratic changes, becomes an important 
condition for realising H.P. in the struggle 
for socialism. 

Historic Mission of the Proletariat, the 
proletariat’s special role in world history 
during the transition from a class society 
to a classless one; it consists in the pro¬ 
letariat, as the most advanced and consistent 
fighter against capitalism, leading the 
revolutionary struggle of all working and 
exploited people, carrying out, in alliance 
with them, a socialist revolution (see 
Revolution, Socialist) and establishing 
its own dictatorship (see Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat), and governing society 
during the building of socialism and com¬ 
munism. To accomplish these tasks, the 
working class forms a Communist Party, 
which works out a scientific world outlook 
and a science-based policy and leads the 
proletariat’s entire activities. 

The teaching on H.M.P. constitutes 
the core of both scientific communism 
(q. v.) and Marxism-Leninism (q.v.) as a 
whole. “The chief thing in the doctrine 
of Marx is that it brings out the historic 
role of the proletariat as the builder of 
socialist society” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 18, p. 582). 

As distinct from utopian socialism 
(q.v.), whose representatives did not see 
any real social force capable of accomp¬ 
lishing the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, Marxism revealed such a force 
in the proletariat. Marx and Engels showed 
that the working class is not only the most 
oppressed, but also the most revolutionary 
section of society. Owing to its decisive role 
in industrial production, in the development 
of modern productive forces, the working 
class is the most conscientious and orga¬ 
nised class, creating the bulk of society’s 
output and directly improving production 
technology. This necessitates its constant 
cultural growth while, at the same time, 
creating the prerequisites for raising its 
consciousness. Work in large enterprises, 
where sophisticated technology is used, 
requires discipline (q.v.), a high organi¬ 


sational level, and an ability to subjugate 
one’s own interests to those of the common 
cause. As production develops, the number 
of workers increases. But the “numbers 
weigh only in the balance", as Marx put 
it; this is only one element of success. 
Only “if united by combination and led 
by knowledge” do the numbers become 
decisively important for the cause (see 
The General Council of the First Inter¬ 
national. 1864-1866. Minutes, p. 286). 

The proletariat is a consistently revo¬ 
lutionary class that fights stubbornly to 
overthrow capitalism, insofar as, in capita¬ 
list society, it opposes the entire world of 
private property as a class that is deprived 
of ownership of the means of production. 
The proletariat, which is exploited and 
removed from the government of society, 
suffers greatly from inflation, unemploy¬ 
ment and economic crises. Delibera¬ 
tions by the ideologists of capitalism and 
reformists to the effect that the contempo¬ 
rary working class “integrated” into the 
capitalist system and that it is losing its 
revolutionary role therefore lack any 
grounds. 

After the victory of the socialist revo¬ 
lution, the working class emerges as the 
leading force to implement a radical 
transformation of society; it is connected 
with the dominant, state form of ownership 
and takes an active part in managing 
production, society and the state. 

Thus, the working class’s special role 
both in the liberation movement and in 
the establishment of new social relations 
is determined by the objective position 
it occupies in society. 

H.M.P. takes on a concrete form cor¬ 
responding to the stage of society’s progress 
from capitalism to socialism. First and 
foremost, it requires a merger of socialism 
with the working-class movement, and the 
creation of a party that would express, 
in a scientific way, the proletariat’s class 
interests and its world-historical tasks, 
and would guide its class struggle against 
the bourgeoisie (see Parties, Workers’; 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union). 
It also implies the rallying of all the 
working and exploited people around the 
proletariat as an advanced fighter, its hege¬ 
mony in the liberation movement, and a 
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firm alliance of the working class with 
the non-proletarian working masses, pri¬ 
marily with the peasantry (see Alliance 
of the Working Class'and me peasantry). 
In the course of the socialist revolution 
and the proletariat’s immediate struggle 
for power, its historical mission involves 
establishing the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat as the principal condition for the 
proletariat’s victory over the bourgeoisie 
and the building of socialism. Once socialist 
society has been built, H.M.P. is seen in 
the working class’s leading role in creating 
communist society. The working class 
continues to lead society for objective 
reasons: it plays the decisive role in ma¬ 
terial production, is connected with the 
advanced forms of labour organisation, 
sets an example of a communist attitude 
towards labour, and is the most organised 
and conscientious class (see Labour, 
Communist). The building of communism 
proceeds on the basis of a scientific pro¬ 
letarian ideology; it is guided by the Com¬ 
munist Party and the socialist state, 
which work to implement the proletariat's 
social ideals. H.M.P. will become outdated 
once a classless communist society has 
been built. 

Homeland is the political, social, and 
cultural environment where a people 
lives and works. It is a complicated social 
phenomenon encompassing a totality of 
various aspects of the life and activities 
of society: social relations, the system of 
political relations and organisations, forms 
and types of culture prevalent in society, 
and spiritual values shared by the people. 
H. is described in terms of “eternal” 
elements such as a people’s territory and 
language (see V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 41, p. 339). The socio¬ 
political nature of H. is largely dictated 
by the social relations dominant in society 
and the class that embodies them. Conse¬ 
quently H. can be capitalist or socialist. 

The roots of H. can be traced back to 
the ancient times of primitive societies, 
when men first united into relatively 
stable, isolated communities (tribes, clans) 
with communal ownership of the means 
of production, blood relations between 
members, and joint living on the same 
area. H. takes its final form with the 


division of labour, formation of classes, 
and appearance of the state. The concept 
of H. was found to be closely associated 
with ihe concepts of “statehood" ar.d tU en 
of the “nation”. Today’s Hh. are, as a rule, 
national. Simultaneously there are Hh. 
that embody pre-national or multi-national 
forms of human community (see Soviet 
People, the). 

The salient feature of the modern cap¬ 
italist H. is a contradictory political, 
social and cultural environment; class 
antagonisms, sharp struggles between po¬ 
litical forces; “two cultures” within the 
national culture. Consequently, different 
classes view the capitalist H. in different 
lights and imply different things by it. 
To the bourgeoisie H. is inseparable from 
the exploiting establishment, which ensures 
its privileged position, while a class-con¬ 
scious proletarian feels that the socio¬ 
state aspect of H. is alien to him. The 
bourgeois state which perpetuates exploi¬ 
tation is a force hostile to the working 
class and other working people. In this 
sense, “the working men have no country” 
of their own (K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 1, p. 124). 
The opponents of scientific communism 
misinterpret this formula as implying that 
the working class and its Marxist parties 
do not feel any national pride or respon¬ 
sibility for the fate of the people or H. This 
is not true, for Communists have repeatedly 
proved their profound patriotism and feel 
deep concern for their native lands. The 
formula “the working men have no country 
of their own” contains the basic principle 
of the international proletariat: class soli¬ 
darity in the struggle for liberation from 
exploitation and thus for changing the 
bourgeois H. into a socialist one (see 
Proletarian Internationalism). The strong¬ 
est incentive in this struggle is hatred of 
oppressors, a desire to see the H. free, pride 
in membership of the nation with its rev¬ 
olutionary past. 

When H. becomes socialist, the attitude 
of the working class acquires new aspects. 
For the working people, H. means social¬ 
ism (q. v.) as a socio-political system and 
a form of organising social life. Socialism 
as H. was defended by the working class 
and other working people in the Civil War 
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(1918-1920) and the Great Patriotic War 
(1941-1945). The object of patriotism 
becomes broader and common to all 
nations and nationalities. Soviet patriotism 
has nothing in common with the morality 
and mentality of individualism. It is an 
eternal source of heroism of the working 
people, which becomes an everyday, mass, 
and nation-wide phenomenon. 

H. as a socio-political phenomenon is 
historically transient. “In the way that the 
idea of a tribe was replaced by that of 
the homeland ... the idea of the homeland 
should give way to the incomparably 
broader idea of humanity. The strength 
of economic development ... vouches for 
this”, wrote G. V. Plekhanov. But this 
will happen only in the distant future. 
In this historical age, H. will continue 
to exist and develop as a powerful factor 
both in the class struggle of the proleta¬ 
riat and in the building of socialism and 
communism (see also Defence of the Social¬ 
ist Homeland). 

“Human Relations”, the Doctrine of, 
is an apologetic bourgeois theory shaped 
to conform with the so-called industrial 
sociology, or sociology of labour, which 
seeks to increase labour productivity along 
with capitalist profits by streamlining the 
organisation of labour, but mainly by 
influencing the workers’ consciousness and 
psychics. The H.R. doctrine tries to prove 
the possibility of attaining a psychological 
and moral unity of the entire staff in 
a capitalist enterprise, starting from the 
owner and manager and down to unskilled 
workers, of setting up a system of “human 
relations”, which sways the worker to 
consider the interests of the enterprise 
to be in his own interests, to take care 
of its profits, to work for increasing labour 
productivity, etc. 

Industrial sociology and the H.R. doct¬ 
rine are believed to have been created by 
E. Mayo, an American sociologist, who 
was the first to conduct socio-psychological 
experiments aimed at instilling in the 
workers a “constructive attitude towards 
labour”. While discarding the historical 
inevitability of class struggle in capitalist 
society, Mayo qualified social conflicts 
as symptoms of an “ailing society” (he 
saw their cause in unwholesome psycholo¬ 


gical complexes, which were to be removed 
by applying “social therapy”) and peaceful 
collaboration between workers and em¬ 
ployers as a sign of sound “social health”. 
He attempted to change the workers’ 
attitude towards labour by affecting a small 
“non-formal” group of them. Since the 
workers of each stable production team 
split (consciously or unconsciously) into 
groups, bound together by their own tra¬ 
ditions, behaviour patterns, responsibili¬ 
ties, procedures and even rites, the mana¬ 
gement may, in his opinion, by properly 
handling those groups, make the workers 
do whatever it wishes them to, while also 
making them feel like partners in decision¬ 
making. The applied character of indust¬ 
rial sociology and the H.R. doctrine is 
clear from the way many capitalist enter¬ 
prises have sociologists and psychologists 
on their staff to study the workers’ morale, 
relations within groups (moods and views 
of employees, their attitudes towards the 
management and technological innovations, 
behaviour outside the enterprise, etc.). 
In an attempt to affect the socio-psycholo¬ 
gical climate within the group directly, 
they work out proper recommendations 
for the management, carry out a variety 
of “psycho-therapeutic” measures to 
avert, or at least, cushion social conflicts. 
All-along they liberally apply the tech¬ 
niques of so-called microsociology devised 
by the American social psychologist and 
psychiatrist J. Moreno. 

The task of microsociology, in the opi¬ 
nion of its adherents, is to find conform¬ 
ity between a group’s “macrostructure” 
(the observed spatial positioning of indivi¬ 
duals — at their work place, in their re¬ 
sidential area, etc.) and its group's “micro¬ 
structure” (not immediately apparent sen¬ 
timents, affections or antipathies, attractions 
and aversions and so forth, that an indi¬ 
vidual feels towards the other members 
of the group). To put it simply, the po¬ 
sitioning of the individuals at their place 
of work, in the classroom, in their living 
quarters, in the mess, etc., should be such 
as to ensure attractive human surroundings 
for every individual. The efficiency of 
group performance is dependent on this. 
Moreno developed a complex technique 
for studying “microstructures", devised spe- 
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cial sociometric graphs to establish the 
required spacing of the group members. 
This technique, which produces certain 
positive results in psychological experi¬ 
ments, was presented by him as a univer¬ 
sal tool for solving all conflicts and cont¬ 
radictions generated by the bourgeois 
system. In this interpretation, however, 
microsociology acquires a reactionary uto¬ 
pian content. The root of its deficiency 
is the establishment of the priority of 
the “microstructure”, that is, psychological 
relations between people, over the “macro¬ 
structure” of society. In fact, such a 
“macroscopic” feature as the division of 
bourgeois society into antagonistic classes 
cannot be removed by any adjustment 
in the “microstructure”. The H.R. doctrine 
fails to resolve the contradictions between 
labour and capital, to eliminate class 
struggle in bourgeois society, to alter the 
nature of capitalist relations of produc¬ 
tion — relations of exploitation (q.v.) 
and oppression. The interest of the worker 
in the performance of the entire enterprise, 
the spirit of emulation and comradely mu¬ 
tual assistance, a desire to innovate and 
invent, a proprietory attitude towards the 
enterprise and a feeling of self-esteem — all 
that can only be achieved on the basis of 
socialist relations of production, and 
never within the framework of capitalism. 

It would be a gross mistake to underesti¬ 
mate the danger posed by the H.R. doct¬ 
rine and other conceptions capable of con¬ 
fusing the class consciousness of the pro¬ 
letariat to some extent. Such conceptions, 
elaborated by bourgeois ideologists and 
zealously spread by the bourgeois prop¬ 
aganda machine can, in certain cases, 
serve their purpose. Less self-conscious 
segments of the working class and other 
exploited classes and social groups may 
sometimes be hooked by bourgeois propa¬ 
ganda. Their illusions are especially dange¬ 
rous, as these people’s motivations are 
sincere; they act out of conviction. In so 
doing, they willy-nilly tend to “recruit” 
additional contingents of capital’s true 
servants among the ranks of the working 
class. 

Meanwhile, the vanguard of the exploit¬ 
ed masses, especially when equipped 
with a truly scientific world outlook. 


realizes that the “human relations” system 
is intended to intensify labour increase 
exploitation, to split the ranks of the work¬ 
ing class by inventing new ways of bribing 
certain elements of the labour force. 
All these methods are employed not only 
in the interests of social demagogy, but 
also as a weapon to fight trade unions 
(see Trade Unions and the Trade Union 
Movement) and political organisations 
of the working class. 

The H.R. doctrine is qualified by bour¬ 
geois ideologists as an important component 
of the theory of management. Its principles 
cover the non-productive social spheres, 
including politics, education, and armed 
forces. The purpose of the doctrine is to 
establish control over people’s thoughts and 
feelings in the interests of state-monopoly 
capital. That is why Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties in capitalist countries are 
closely watching and critically analysing 
the theory and practice of “human rela¬ 
tions” and revealing their real class content. 

Humanism, an approach to society, in 
which man’s dignity and great value as 
an individual are upheld, as well as his 
right to free development, while the prin¬ 
ciples of equality, justice and kind treatment 
of one another are recognised as the norm 
in relations among people. 

H. emerged in Italy and spread all over 
Western Europe in the 13th and 14th cen¬ 
turies. The capitalist relations that were 
taking shape at that time in Italy required 
that feudalism and the hierarchical de¬ 
pendence of one social stratum on another 
be eliminated. Bourgeois ideologists had, 
therefore, to interpret the issue of man’s 
nature and of the principles underlying 
human relations in a way differing radi¬ 
cally from the religious-scholastic ap¬ 
proach. 

During that early period of capitalist 
development, the bourgeoisie still represent¬ 
ed the interests of all society and of its 
progressive thinkers, who opposed the 
feudal order and the church ideology that 
justified it from the general democratic 
positions: they upheld the principle of 
men’s equality before the law and their 
individual freedom, which to them meant 
substantiating the “natural” equality of 
all the people. The living man attracted all 
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their attention. Fiction, sculpture and 
painting are all devoted to man, with 
his needs and worries, his thirst for life 
and happiness, love and friendship. Fine 
examples provided by ancient art are widely 
imitated; hence the name given to the 
period Renaissance. 

Religion saw man primarily as a spi¬ 
ritual being, with religious beliefs occupying 
a central place in him; the new approach, 
on the contrary, emphasised man’s sen¬ 
sual needs and demanded their satisfaction 
in this world, and affirmed the superiority 
of reason over faith. The great humanists — 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Pisano, Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, Rafael, Michelangelo, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Ulrich von Hut- 
ten, Cervantes, Thomas More, Tomasso 
Campanella and many others — refused 
to see man’s nature as sinful. Man’s needs 
and his striving for sensual joys were declar¬ 
ed natural and essential, so absolutely 
necessary and normal. From these posi¬ 
tions, the theism, mortification of the flesh 
and renunciation of sensuality preached 
by the church were seen as abnormal and 
unnatural. Man’s sensual needs are decreed 
by Nature itself; they are the same in 
all men and are the basis for equality 
in relations among people. All men are 
born equal and should be equal in their 
actual life on earth. The recognition of 
each man’s personal dignity, irrespective 
of his birth and social position, was directed 
against feudal-estate inequality. 

The Enlighteners, Jean-Jacques Rous¬ 
seau and the French and English mate¬ 
rialists developed the humanistic ideas 
of the Renaissance and prepared Euro¬ 
pean bourgeois revolutions in ideolo¬ 
gical terms; Francis Bacon, Holbach, 
Hobbes, Helvetius and Diderot elaborat¬ 
ed the bourgeois ideals of freedom, equal¬ 
ity and brotherhood. But as capitalism 
advanced, these ideals were discredited 
and it became more and more clear that 
equality before the law was not enough 
to make humanity really equal in the 
future. Early in the 19th century, huma¬ 
nistic views developed along two basic 
lines: the first was associated with the 
principle of man’s moral self-improvement, 
stemming from the theory of the German 
materialist Ludwig Feuerbach; the second 


was embodied in the doctrines of the Uto¬ 
pian socialists, who saw society’s transfor¬ 
mation as a sine qua non for establishing 
genuinely human relations among people 
(see Utopian Socialism). The means sug¬ 
gested for effecting such a transformation 
were, however, idealistic and amounted to 
no more than enlightenment and propagan¬ 
dists activities. 

The representatives of the Renaissance 
put forward the slogan of H. in opposition 
to Christian ideology. Yet, up to the present 
time, certain church ideologists draw 
on some humanistic tendencies found in 
early Christianity in an attempt to identify 
it with H. The futility of such attempts 
was revealed by Marx, who showed that 
Christianity, with its promise of equality 
in the world to come, was essentially 
anti-humanistic. 

As capitalism advances, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that formal equality 
before the law is not enough to establish 
men’s genuine equality and genuinely hu¬ 
man relations, and that man cannot be 
really free if the right to property is 
recognised as his intrinsic (natural) right, 
as was done by bourgeois humanists, and 
if man’s individual, egoistic interests are 
regarded as fundamental ones. Marxism 
substantiated a qualitatively new, higher 
form of H. 

According to the materialist view of 
history, man’s needs are the outcome of 
society’s historical development. Marx ex¬ 
plained why, at certain periods, men enter 
relations with one another under which 
the needs of some are satisfied at the ex¬ 
pense of others, while considering the 
succession of various forms of material 
production. 

The existence of antagonistic classes, 
the alienation of labour and the estrange¬ 
ment of one person from another (the 
dehumanisation of society) are intercon¬ 
nected. Marxism came out against all 
forms of the alienation of man, against 
the distortion of man’s essence. 

To make relations among people really 
humane, social relations must be transform¬ 
ed and a level of production develop¬ 
ment achieved that would make it possible 
to eliminate the social division of labour 
prevailing under capitalism, which crip- 
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pies man, and would turn man from the 
means into the objective of social develop¬ 
ment. Socialist revolution is the first step 
in that direction. Socialism lays the foun¬ 
dations for tackling the great humanistic 
tasks facing mankind. It eliminates ex¬ 
ploitation of man by man, liberates the 
working people from political and national 
inequality, abolishes the opposition bet¬ 
ween mental and physical labour, between 
town and countryside, does away with 
poverty and unemployment among the 
broad population and places the treasures 
of world art at their disposal. Socialism 
consistently works to ban war from the 
life of society, and to prevent a world 
nuclear war. Its motto is “Everything for 
man, for the benefit of man”. Under social¬ 
ism, the groundwork is laid down for the 
future civilisation of communist society, 
which is the highest embodiment of H. 
and under which “the rich man profound¬ 
ly endowed with all the senses ” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works , Vol. 3, p. 302) 
will become a reality (see Harmonious Dev¬ 
elopment of the Individual; Individual 
under Socialism). 

Today a fierce ideological struggle is 
being waged over the issues involved in 
H. Even overt anti-communists who oppose 
the principles of H. as Marxists understand 
it and renounce the achievements of the 
socialist community declare themselves 
"humanists”. Communists are fighting to 
implement genuine social justice in op¬ 
position to the anti-humane essence of 
capitalism. While they approach humanis¬ 
tic ideals from class positions and consider 
them not in an abstract way, but in concrete 
historical terms, Communists also favour 
an alliance with those representatives of 
non-Marxist H. who participate in the 
struggle for peace and democratic freedoms, 
and against the oppression of the working 
people. 

I 

Ideological Struggle, a form of the class 
struggle between the working class and the 
bourgeoisie, between socialism and capi¬ 
talism. Essentially, I.S., waged world-wide 


by the forces of socialism, involves disse¬ 
minating scientific knowledge about socie¬ 
ty’s development, exposing capitalism’s ex¬ 
ploitative nature, proving its historical 
doom, revealing the working class’s histori¬ 
cal mission (see Historic Mission of the 
Proletariat) and establishing its ideology 
and view of the world, Marxism-Leninism, 
as the summit of social science. The im¬ 
mediate aim of I.S. is to isolate, in ideo¬ 
logical terms, the most aggressive top mo¬ 
nopoly echelons of the imperialist states, 
which would help effect progressive social 
transformations in certain countries, and 
settle the most urgent international prob¬ 
lems, first and foremost the problem of 
war and peace. The principal objective 
of I.S. as waged by the forces of socialism 
is to give the people a notion of society’s 
communist future, and map out the short¬ 
est and smoothest road to it. These forces 
have taken up an offensive against the 
capitalist world. 

The objectives set by the bourgeois ideo¬ 
logists in I.S. are diametrically opposite: 
to prove the permanent character of pri¬ 
vate ownership of the means and imple¬ 
ments of production, to distract the masses 
from acute social problems, implant indiv¬ 
idualism and spread chauvinistic, racist 
ideas and militarism, distort and discredit 
Marxism-Leninism, the ideology of the 
working class, and obstruct the policy 
pursued by the socialist countries. 

A turn begun in the 1970s in the attitude 
of states towards detente, renouncing the 
power policy and establishing the principle 
of peaceful coexistence between states 
with different social systems (see Detente) 
does not cancel out the principal contra¬ 
diction of our age — that between socialism 
and capitalism — and hence does not eli¬ 
minate I.S. On the contrary, the latter is 
becoming still more acute. The social and 
class nature of the two world systems is 
unchangeable; hence the intense struggle 
of ideas reflecting the nature of each sys¬ 
tem. If the two opposing systems do coexist 
peacefully, however, there is no place 
in this struggle for Cold War atti¬ 
tudes (subversive activities, blackmail, 
interference in other countries' internal 
affaires, etc.), which the reactionary circles 
of the imperialist countries are trying to 
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impose on people. The early 1980s have 
been marked by an unprecedentedly in¬ 
tense struggle between the two diametri¬ 
cally opposed world outlooks, between the 
two political courses — socialism and im¬ 
perialism. A struggle is being waged for 
the hearts and minds of billions of people. 
The future of mankind largely hinges on 
the outcome of this ideological struggle. 

The Communists’ ideological weapon is 
Marxism-Leninism. The strength of Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory consists in its explan¬ 
ation of the objective process of social 
evolution, its opening up of the historical 
prospective and the help it provides in 
finding one’s bearings among the compli¬ 
cated phenomena of contemporary life; 
it teaches the revolutionary classes what to 
do to achieve social progress more quickly 
and less painfully. The development of 
the theory of Marxism-Leninism is, there¬ 
fore, a major condition for socialism to 
gain success in I.S. The fact that, today, 
LS. is becoming more sophisticated and 
is being stepped up necessitates compre¬ 
hensive, precise and carefully thought-out 
arguments in support of the fundamental 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist theory, a 
thoroughly elaborated system to activate 
all intellectual forces in Communist Par¬ 
ties, and regular clarification of their 
own ideological stand, alongside care¬ 
ful analysis and criticism of the enemy’s 
ideology. 

The imperialists, too, are aware of the 
great significance of the struggle to win 
over world public opinion, the people’s 
minds; they see it as the priority task in 
their class state policy; at the same time, 
they are searching frantically for “new 
ideas” to oppose communist ones and jus¬ 
tify and embellish capitalism. But no matter 
what “theories” are concocted by bourgeois 
ideologists, no matter how diligently they 
try to adjust them to new political realities 
in the world, anti-communism (q. v.) re¬ 
mains imperialism’s main ideological weap¬ 
on. Not only falsification of Marxist theo¬ 
ry and of the practice of the building of 
socialism and communism is used to disarm 
the supporters of socialism ideologically, 
but also dissemination of the ideas of 
peaceful coexistence in the sphere of ideo¬ 


logy and the discarding of I.S., which 
would serve as a prerequisite for genuine 
detente. Suggestions that a “universal ideo¬ 
logy" acceptable to all should be elaborat¬ 
ed, and “a free exchange of information 
and ideas” organised are used by imperia¬ 
lists as a cover for their claims to the 
right to interfere into other countries’ in¬ 
ternal affairs. 

The methods of I.S. hinge on the nature 
of the ideological weapon applied. While 
the forces of socialism and progress devel¬ 
op and disseminate social science, the bour¬ 
geoisie tries to manipulate the masses’ 
minds. The monopolies expend huge sums 
on both studying and searching for the most 
suitable means of mass propaganda, and 
on implementing it in their own countries 
and elsewhere. The activities of US monop¬ 
olies have assumed especially broad scope; 
periodicals, radio, television and cinema, 
i. e. all the mass media at their disposal 
serve to promote anti-communist propagan¬ 
da. The US Information Agency, which 
broadcasts in dozens of languages, shoots 
and broadcasts television programmes and 
films, publishes newspapers and distributes 
books, is its main international instrument. 
Its activities abroad are augmented by the 
work of US government agencies involved 
in various “aid” programmes, and by nume¬ 
rous private organisations. 

Bourgeois propaganda often resorts to 
such well-tested means as selecting certain 
issues politically vital for a given country, 
and deliberately manipulating public opin¬ 
ion there by falsification, sophistry and 
a careful mixture of real and invented 
facts. Ideological campaigns against the 
socialist countries are often launched under 
the false slogan of defending human rights. 
While artificially fanning the problem and 
misrepresenting the facts with respect to the 
socialist countries, Western ideologists 
and politicians try to distract the working 
people from the struggle for their rights 
in their own countries. This situation com¬ 
pels the socialist countries to be on the 
constant alert against the intrigues of reac¬ 
tionary imperialist circles and vigorously 
rebuff all their attempts to launch ideolo¬ 
gically subversive actions in the socialist 
countries. 
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Imperialism, monopoly capitalism, the 
highest and last stage of capitalism, the 
eve of socialist revolution (see Revolution, 
Socialist). Capitalism developed into im¬ 
perialism at the beginning of the 20th 
century. Lenin defined it as follows: “Im¬ 
perialism is capitalism at that stage of devel¬ 
opment at which the dominance of monop¬ 
olies and finance capital is established; 
in which the export of capital has acquired 
pronounced importance; in which the divi¬ 
sion of the world among the international 
trusts has begun, in which the division 
of all territories of the globe among the 
biggest capitalist powers has been complet¬ 
ed” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
22, pp. 266-67). 

The inception of monopolies was objec¬ 
tively prepared for by changes in capita¬ 
list production. The development of ma¬ 
chine industry, the increase in the scale of 
production and the emergence of new in¬ 
dustries bring a concentration of production 
in large enterprises employing a consider¬ 
able share of the workers occupied in 
the relevant branch and turning out the 
major part of its produce. Joint-stock com¬ 
panies, which promoted the centralisation 
of capital, also enhanced the appearance of 
large companies. The concentration of pro¬ 
duction and the concentration and centra¬ 
lisation of capital reach a level at which a 
single company (trust) or a group of com¬ 
panies which conclude an agreement (syn¬ 
dicate or cartel) can establish its own rules 
on the market and fix monopoly prices, 
since they turn out a considerable part of 
the total output of a certain product. Thus, 
the capitalism of free competition is replac¬ 
ed by monopoly capitalism. Monopolisa¬ 
tion is accompanied by a concentration 
and centralisation of banking capital, and 
a small group of banks and other financial 
institutions come to the fore; they concen¬ 
trate credits, insurance, payments and set¬ 
tlement and other financial operations iii 
their own hands. The emergence of monop¬ 
olies in industry and of large banks inevi¬ 
tably results in a merging of industrial 
and banking capital and the formation of 
finance capital, which is the highest form 
of concentration and centralisation of cap¬ 
ital; the richest owners of capital estab¬ 
lish their domination over the economies 


of the main capitalist countries. Finance 
capital is embodied in the financial oligar¬ 
chy, the upper crust of the bourgeoisie, 
controlling industry, trade, the banks, etc. 

Monopolies are formed to obtain monop¬ 
oly profits, which are higher than the ave¬ 
rage profit and which are procured not 
only through greater exploitation of the 
working people, but also through a redis¬ 
tribution of the entire mass of profit to 
the benefit of the monopolies. 

The formation of monopolies is accompa¬ 
nied by increased international expansion 
of the highly-developed capitalist countries. 
“The surplus of capital”, which cannot be 
applied or yield adequate profit (from the 
monopoly point of view), at home, is ex¬ 
ported, first and foremost to backward 
countries where “the price of land is relativ¬ 
ely low, wages are low, raw materials are 
cheap” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
22, p. 241). The export of capital becomes 
a factor in the economic subjugation of 
the countries that have lagged behind in 
their development. 

As monopolies grow and strengthen their 
positions by exporting capital, the largest 
of them come to agreements about dividing 
up the world market, and the monopoli¬ 
sation process begins on the world arena. 
The formation of international monopo¬ 
lies exacerbates the struggle waged among 
imperialist countries. The world’s econo¬ 
mic division, effected on the basis of inter¬ 
national cartel agreements, can never be 
considered as final, for uneven develop¬ 
ment and changes in the balance of forces 
of the monopolies of different countries 
inevitably cause a redivision of markets. 
The trend toward monopolising markets, 
sources of raw materials and spheres of 
capital investment brings about a territo¬ 
rial division of the world, which is a major 
feature of 1. The colonial system of 1. had 
formed by the beginning of the 20th centu¬ 
ry. The mechanism of the economic domi¬ 
nation of the developed capitalist countries 
is supplemented, as a result of the export of 
capital and the activities of international 
monopolies, by a mechanism of non-econo- 
mic coercion. At the stage of I., capitalism 
turns into a world wide system of oppres¬ 
sion. 

The emergence of monopolies caused 
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fundamental changes in the way the capita¬ 
list economy operates. The free flow of 
capital that, under free competition, ensur¬ 
ed the development of various branches 
of the economy, has been seriously imped¬ 
ed. State intervention in the economy 
becomes inevitable, for its typical contra¬ 
dictions are aggravated at the stage of I. 
(see State-Monopoly Capitalism). 

I. is parasitic and decaying capitalism. 
The monopoly, which is the deepest eco¬ 
nomic base of this system, and the related 
possibility of obtaining high profits by estab¬ 
lishing monopoly prices, inevitably gener¬ 
ate a tendency to stagnate. Monopoly does 
not eliminate competition, so the condi¬ 
tions are created for capitalists to strive to 
raise their profits by lowering the cost of 
production as well. The tendency towards 
stagnation can, nevertheless, gain the upper 
hand in the economies of individual coun¬ 
tries or industries for certain periods of ti¬ 
me. The parasitism of the top bourgeoisie, 
the financial oligarchy, which more often 
than not does not take any part in economic 
activities but pockets huge revenues in the 
form of dividends on shares and bonds, 
increases under I. The receipt of revenues 
from external sources, particularly from 
the export of capital, which is, as Lenin 
aptly put it, “parasitism raised to a high 
pitch” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
23, p. 106), enhances chances for the 
emergence of a large group of individuals 
and states living on interest. I. is characte¬ 
rised by a strengthening of militarism and 
is fraught with the danger of wars waged 
by the imperialist powers for the division 
and re-division of the world. One manifes¬ 
tation of parasitism is the growth of non¬ 
productive expenditures, the expansion of 
the financial sphere and the bureaucratic 
government machine, as well as that of 
bourgeois political parties, and the spending 
of huge sums to befuddle the population 
ideologically. In political terms, I. is char¬ 
acterised by an overall strengthening of 
reactionary trends. I. gave rise to fascism 
(q. v.). The financial oligarchy strives to 
establish reactionary regimes that would 
suppress the workers’ and the national 
liberation movements. 

I. is a special stage of capitalism — the 
highest. The substitution of capitalist mo¬ 


nopolies for capitalist free competition sig¬ 
nifies that certain basic features of capi¬ 
talism turn into their opposites. The exa¬ 
cerbation of capitalism’s basic contradic¬ 
tion — that between the social nature of 
production and the private form of approp¬ 
riation—leads, under I., to an aggravation 
of all the contradictions inherent in capi¬ 
talist society. The contradiction between 
the monopoly bourgeoisie and the working 
class reaches an unprecedented pitch. The 
contradictions between the imperialist mo¬ 
nopolies and the peoples of the colonial 
and dependent countries are also exacer¬ 
bated. 1. is moribund capitalism. In the 
age of L, the creation of the objective 
and subjective prerequisites for socialism 
to replace capitalism is completed; these 
prerequisites do not emerge simultaneously 
in all countries, however. The uneven eco¬ 
nomic and political development of coun¬ 
tries typical of I. results in these prere¬ 
quisites ripening first in a single country, or 
in several countries. The collapse of capi¬ 
talism as a result of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, which was 
the weakest link of the imperialist system, 
signified the beginning of the collapse 
of the entire imperialist system (see Gene¬ 
ral Crisis of Capitalism). The victorious 
socialist revolutions that took place after 
World War II in several European and 
Asian countries, and somewhat later in 
Cuba, narrowed the sphere of I. still further. 
The collapse of its colonial system was a 
major blow to I. (see Disintegration of 
the Colonial System). 

Contemporary I., which is no longer a 
world-wide system and has to coexist with 
socialism (q. v.), the new advanced, prog¬ 
ressive social system, has acquired some 
new characteristics. The scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution (q. v.) has made 
further socialisation of production objec¬ 
tively necessary. The process takes on capi¬ 
talist forms and is manifest in the unpre¬ 
cedented concentration and centralisation 
of capital and the monopolisation of the 
capitalist economy which overlaps the 
boundaries of national states as it gives 
birth to mammoth multinational corpora¬ 
tions, concentrating the greater part of 
the capitalist world's production. Monopoly 
domination is spreading to all sectors of 
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the capitalist economy, including agricul¬ 
ture, trade, and other spheres in which 
petty-commodity and small-capitalist pro¬ 
duction persist. The state-monopoly na¬ 
ture of contemporary capitalism is becom¬ 
ing more pronounced. There appear in¬ 
ternational forms of state-monopoly capi¬ 
talism, such as capitalist integration (q. v.). 
State intervention in the economy does not, 
however, eliminate its fundamental contra¬ 
dictions, particularly the cyclic nature of 
reproduction, fraught with economic crises. 
Social antagonisms assume broader scope 
and become still more acute. Immense 
property is concentrated in the hands of 
the small financial oligarchy, this resulting 
in an aggravation of the contradictions not 
only between the monopoly bourgeoisie 
and the working class, but also between 
the monopoly bourgeoisie and the broad 
population — peasants, intellectuals and 
small proprietors, who are increasingly 
pressurised by monopolies. Hence the ex¬ 
acerbation of the class struggle in the capi¬ 
talist countries, which undermines the sway 
of the monopolies and enhances the insta¬ 
bility and contradictions inherent in I. 

Individual under Socialism, a member of 
socialist society, viewed primarily from 
the angle of his specific social qualities 
that are modified under the impact of 
his individual intellectual and physical 
features. 

The Marxist concept of the individual, 
rooted in the materialist view of history, 
which considers material production re¬ 
lations as the definitive ones among the 
entire set of social relations, consists in 
seeing man as the carrier, the subject of 
social relations. It organically combines 
both the view of man as a product of 
his social environment and recognition of 
his active role in cognising and transform¬ 
ing this environment. Here is what Marx 
wrote on this score: “ Just as society 
itself produces man as man , so is society 
produced by him" (K. Marx, F. Engels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 298). 

Marxism has proved and practice con¬ 
firmed that I. becomes the subject of 
social life only if he acts as part of his 
class and his actions correspond to the 
objective laws governing social develop¬ 
ment. Public activities determine such of 


man’s features as his ability to think, 
comprehend and aesthetically assess reality, 
etc. Lenin wrote: “By what criteria are 
we to judge the real ‘thoughts and feel¬ 
ings’ of real individuals? Naturally, there 
can be only one such criterion — the 
actions of these individuals. And since 
we are dealing only with social ‘thoughts 
and feelings’, one should add: the social 
actions of individuals, i. e., social facts ” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, 
p. 405). The source and outcome of in¬ 
dividuals’ public activities is society, the 
particular type of social relationships in 
which they are involved. As the individual 
is always a product of his times and is 
involved in relations with other people, 
he is characterised by belonging to a 
definite socio-historical type; that type 
changes from age to age and, in a class 
society, inevitably assumes class features. 
Thus, bourgeois society creates two main 
types of individual, which are opposite in 
their characteristics and strivings — the 
capitalist and the worker. 

The social role of the individual under 
capitalism is characterised by the concept 
of “alienation”, which is a direct con¬ 
sequence of the domination of private 
property and exploitation (q. v.) of man 
by man; it is typified by a transformation 
of the results of man’s activities, talents 
and abilities into something alien to 
him, and prevailing over him. The phe¬ 
nomenon of the alienation of labour is 
abolished as private property and social 
antagonisms are liquidated; the basis is 
thus created for turning the individual 
into a genuine subject of social de¬ 
velopment, who actively influences the 
conditions of his own existence. 

Under socialism, a new relationship 
emerges between the individual and socie¬ 
ty, which is based on the growing unity 
of social and personal interests (see 
Collectivism). The absence of antagonistic 
class interests serves as the grounds for 
the appearance of a single social type of 
individual. The emergent socialist type 
of individual is characterised by such 
features as fidelity to communist ideo¬ 
logy, which is manifested in collectivism, 
internationalism, a high sense of social 
responsibility, a creative attitude to work, 
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a striving for self-improvement, humane¬ 
ness, high standard of behaviour and 
intolerance towards shortcomings. All 
these features are naturally manifested in 
different ways and with varying intensity 
in the minds and behaviour of in¬ 
dividuals, the individual being a unity of 
the typical and the specific. 

Social equality (q. v.) is the most impor¬ 
tant source of the individual’s development 
under socialism. “All-round development of 
the individual,” the CPSU Programme 
reads, “has been made possible by historic 
social gains — freedom from exploitation, 
unemployment and poverty, from discri¬ 
mination on account of sex, origin, 
nationality or race. Every member of 
society is provided with equal opportu¬ 
nities for education and creative labour” 
(The Road to Communism , p. 567). 
Socialism creates all the conditions the 
individual needs to enhance his social role 
in all spheres of the life of society. 
Extension of the individual’s social func¬ 
tions is promoted not only by the evo¬ 
lution of social relationships, but also 
by the introduction into production of 
the most recent discoveries of science and 
technology, by the scientific organisation of 
labour, the involvement of all working 
people in the management of production, 
and by the development of creative ini¬ 
tiative and the masses’ independent ac¬ 
tivities (see Socialist Emulation). Of 
fundamental importance here is an improv¬ 
ement in the working people’s material 
standards and a rise in their educational 
and cultural level. 

The growth of the individual's social 
role is seen not only in labour but also in 
those spheres of social life where a per¬ 
son’s functions as citizen, public and po¬ 
litical figure are realised. The role of 
socialist democracy (q. v.) assumes a 
special significance here, for it ensures a 
person’s genuine civic rights and freedoms, 
creates vast opportunities for drawing 
him into decision-making on the most 
important social issues and supervision of 
the implementation of these decisions. The 
socialist individual carries out his growing 
social functions not as an autonomous, 
isolated unit, but together with other peo¬ 
ple, included into social communities and 


collectives. The enhanced role the in¬ 
dividual plays in society stems, therefore, 
from a better functioning of the political 
system and is a direct consequence of 
the increased leading role of the Commu¬ 
nist Party. Resolutions adopted by the 
25th and the 26th congresses of the 
CPSU, and the Constitution of the USSR 
(1977) conform that, under developed 
socialism, the value of the individual 
is placed very high. 

The concept of social or public activity 
(q. v.) characterises the individual’s func¬ 
tions as the subject of social relations. In 
conformity with these, two basic forms of 
social activeness in production and in 
civic and political life stand out — labour 
activity, and public and political activity. 

To build communism it is necessary 
to resolve the task of moulding the new 
man, comprehensively and harmoniously 
developed and characterised by an in¬ 
tellectual wealth and moral and physical 
perfection. The building of communism 
cannot be advanced without the har¬ 
monious development of man himself. 

The place and role of the individual 
in socialist society belies the allegations 
made by bourgeois ideologists that so¬ 
cialism as a system has failed to overcome 
the individual’s alienation and that capi¬ 
talism is a “society of equal opportunities”, 
in which only a person’s talent determines 
his place in society as a whole. In actual 
fact, however, only in socialist society 
does the social fate of the individual 
depend on his gifts and abilities, on his 
level of consciousness and his attitude 
towards labour. 

Industrialisation, the development of a 
country’s productive forces, characterised 
by the appearance of large-scale in¬ 
dustry capable of equipping the national 
economy with machines. I. is a major 
condition for social, scientific and economic 
progress. Its character, methods and rates, 
as well as its social and economic con¬ 
sequences, are determined by the sum- 
total of the country’s internal and external 
conditions, first and foremost by the 
mode of production and the economic laws 
it is governed by. Capitalist I. usually 
occurs spontaneously, as the capitalists 
compete with one another for profit. 
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It usually begins with light industry 
because this requires less capital in¬ 
vestment and because capital circulates 
more quickly here and brings more prof¬ 
it immediately. As light industry de¬ 
velops, the demand for the means of 
production it requires increases, and capi¬ 
tal is gradually accumulated; in time, 
an opportunity is thus created for de¬ 
veloping heavy industry, too. It is clear 
that capitalist I. is a prolonged process, 
that cannot take place in all countries, 
or in all the regions or industries of a 
single country simultaneously. Capitalist 
I. aggravates the main contradiction of 
capitalism — that between the social na¬ 
ture of production and the private-capi¬ 
talist form of appropriation, and deepens 
antagonism in the relations between the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

Under socialism, the nature and social 
consequences of I. are fundamentally 
different. The balanced development of 
large-scale socialist industry, heavy in¬ 
dustry above all, ensures the establishment 
of the material and technical base of 
socialism and the victory of the socialist 
relations of production throughout the 
economy. The former problem can be 
solved relatively quickly in the industrially 
developed countries. In countries where 
there is no developed industry, I. is the 
principal means for creating the material 
and technical base of socialism and tackling, 
on its basis, the most important social 
problems. “Only when the country has 
been electrified, and industry, agriculture 
and transport have been placed on the 
technical basis of modern large-scale 
industry, only then shall we be fully 
victorious” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , 
Vol. 31, p. 516). Socialist I. is called on 
to ensure, in a historically short time, a 
country’s economic independence, estab¬ 
lish the most up-to-date technical base 
for its economy, and raise the working 
people’s material and cultural standards. 
While, under capitalism, the evolution of 
large-scale machine production inevitably 
leads to a relative surplus of labour, 
socialist I. results in the elimination of 
unemployment. Socialist relations of pro¬ 
duction remove the obstacles in the 
way of I. raised by the antagonistic 


contradictions inherent in capitalism, en¬ 
sure high growth rates of production and 
open up internal sources for the accumu¬ 
lation of resources (a rapid growth of 
labour productivity, a policy of stringent 
economy, a rise in the working people’s 
production activity, the distribution and 
redistribution of the national income for 
rapidly developing the economy and for 
raising the working people’s welfare and 
cultural standards, the absence of parasitic 
consumption, greater revenues from 
monopolised foreign trade, etc.). 

The Soviet Union has accumulated rich 
experience of socialist I. The Soviet people, 
who could not avail themselves of any 
outside economic assistance, quickly built 
a modern large-scale industry through 
their own selfless labour. They created 
the key branches of heavy industry, with 
engineering developing particularly fast. 
Of great importance was the upsurge of 
the working people’s initiative and creati¬ 
vity in science and technology, and socialist 
emulation (q. v.). After completing the 
first two five-year plans (1929-37), the 
Soviet Union was no longer an industrially 
backward country, but a developed in¬ 
dustrial power, economically independent 
of the capitalist countries. Socialist in¬ 
dustry provided agriculture with modern 
equipment and laid firm foundations for 
improving the people’s standard of liv¬ 
ing. I. was exceptionally important for 
the Soviet people’s victory in the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45) and the postwar 
rehabilitation and development of the 
economy. A powerful up-to-date industry 
also ensured the Soviet Union’s success in 
the economic competition with the most 
developed capitalist countries (see Econo¬ 
mic Competition Between the Two Sys¬ 
tems). 

In the other socialist countries, 1. met 
with difficulties caused by the war and 
the sabotage carried out by reactionaries; 
besides, many of these countries had 
inherited backward and mostly agrarian 
economies. Still, they had more favour¬ 
able conditions for effecting I. than the 
USSR had had, owing to the existence 
of the world socialist system (q. v.), close 
fraternal co-operation among the socia¬ 
list countries and the international socia- 
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list division of labour. High rates of I. 
were typical of these countries. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the rates 
were not as essential for them as for 
the Soviet Union, since they could take 
advantage of the international socialist 
division of labour and socialist economic 
integration (see Integration, Socialist), 
and develop only those branches of heavy 
industry, for which the most favourable 
natural and historical conditions existed. 
Some of them initially developed the 
light and food industries, and agriculture. 

The socialist countries render all-out 
assistance to the peoples of the devel¬ 
oping countries (q. v.) as they built their 
own industries, carry out I. and work to 
achieve economic independence. Having 
shed colonial bondage, these countries 
have to overcome many difficulties imped¬ 
ing their industrial development, such as 
dependence on foreign capital, a narrow 
domestic market, a low level of accumu¬ 
lation, a lack of trained national personnel, 
the existence of multi-structured econo¬ 
mies, and feudal and semi-feudal survi¬ 
vals. Many of them retain an economic 
structure oriented on developing the extrac¬ 
tive industries, which turns them into 
raw-material appendages of industrially 
developed imperialist states. As the de¬ 
veloping countries extend their ties with 
socialist countries, great importance at¬ 
taches to their borrowing the historical 
experience of industrialisation gained by 
the Soviet Union (in particular by its 
Central Asian Republics, which had been 
tsarist colonies), by Mongolia which had 
been dominated by feudal relations, and 
by other socialist countries, which have 
overcome their centuries-old economic 
backwardness in a historically short time. 

Integration, Capitalist, the most devel¬ 
oped international form of state-mono¬ 
poly capitalism (q.v.), which implies 
joint activities by several states with the 
aim of uniting their economies, establishing 
more or less similar conditions for the 
operation of monopolies within this single 
economic organism, and isolating it from 
the rest of the world economy. 

I.C. relies on the objective base of the 
internationalisation of economic life and 
the growing socialisation of capitalist 


production on a global scale. The scien¬ 
tific and technological revolution (q.v.) 
has engendered a tendency towards the 
development of mass production that 
exceeds by far the limits of the home 
market and requires broad international 
specialisation and co-operation. The inter¬ 
national capitalist division of labour and 
dependence of the economies of most 
capitalist countries on exports and imports 
are increasing. As the internationalisation 
of economic life in the contemporary capi¬ 
talist world grows, the contradiction be¬ 
tween this process and the narrow frame¬ 
work of national states becomes more acute. 
In spite of sharp inter-imperialist contra¬ 
dictions, objective processes involved in 
the internationalisation of production 
and capital bring about a certain com¬ 
munity of interests of the monopoly 
bourgeoisie in different countries on 
a number of issues and hence a striving 
to co-ordinate the imperialist states’ acti¬ 
vities in some economic spheres; the con¬ 
ditions are thus created for developing 
state-monopoly regulation on a global scale. 
Faced with the growing might of the world 
socialist system (q.v.), the imperialist 
countries try to co-ordinate their policies 
with respect to the socialist countries in 
the economic field, too. Another factor 
that brings the interests of the capitalist 
countries closer is the upsurge of the 
national liberation movement and the disin¬ 
tegration of the colonial system (q.v.), 
for imperialist circles are compelled to 
combine forces to fight against this 
movement and preserve the system of 
exploitation of former colonies by the mo¬ 
nopolies, in all its diverse forms. 

The establishment of a Free Trade 
zone may be considered the primary form 
of I.C. It implies that the countries lift 
all restrictions in mutual economic relations, 
while retaining full independence in their 
domestic and foreign policies. A customs 
alliance implies both the mutual abolition 
of foreign trade restrictions and the estab¬ 
lishment of a single foreign trade tariff 
and the pursuance of a joint foreign trade 
policy. The regulation, both in the case 
of a Free Trade zone and a customs 
alliance is largely reduced to lifting various 
customs barriers and in practice concerns 
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only the sphere of exchange. The most 
developed form of economic integration, 
the economic alliance, implies carrying 
out a joint domestic economic policy and 
the activities of supranational economic 
bodies that involve not only exchange, 
but production, too. The levers applied 
may be: a joint tax policy, the subsidising 
of certain types of production or regions 
from a common fund, the compiling of 
joint economic development programmes, 
etc. The ideologists of I.C. maintain that 
its highest form should be political in¬ 
tegration, i. e. an actual merger of states 
into a single one. 

Inter-state activities under I.C. are aimed 
at creating stable economic links among 
enterprises, associations and sectors of 
the national economies; the latter are 
adjusted to one another, and international 
economic complexes are established; 
a certain economic effect is achieved, but 
under capitalism this is inevitably used 
in the interests of the monopolies. The 
strategic goal of I.C. consists, first, in 
consolidating capitalism’s positions by 
creating relatively more favourable 
conditions for the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, and, second, in recarving 
the capitalist market “by peaceful means” 
in the interests of the monopolies of the 
countries participating in the integration, 
for these monopolies find themselves in 
a privileged position on the integrated 
market compared with those of non-par¬ 
ticipant countries. 

Western Europe has made practical 
steps towards the integration of developed 
capitalist countries. Here the contradiction 
between the markedly increased level of 
the internationalisation of production 
and capital, and the existence of a large 
number of competing states is particu¬ 
larly sharp. I.C. was here initiated by the 
largest groups of monopolies, whose activ¬ 
ities overlapped the borders of national 
states. As a result, at the end of the 1950s, 
two economic groups emerged in Western 
Europe: the European Economic Commu¬ 
nity (EEC, or the Common Market) and 
the European Free Trade Associa¬ 
tion (EFT A). The EEC set its goal as 
establishing a common market for commo¬ 
dities, services, capital and labour power; 


that implied the lifting of the customs 
duties and quantitative and other rest¬ 
rictions in mutual economic relations, as 
well as a gradual rapprochement of the 
economic policies pursued by the EEC 
member-states, and first and foremost, 
the introduction of a uniform customs- 
tariff and a common course in trade with 
non-members. Today, the customs alliance 
has been completed in the main, and the 
formulation of a common economic and 
social policy has been placed on the agenda. 
Certain measures have already been taken 
in this direction (in particular, a common 
agricultural market with a ramified network 
of price regulation has been created, and 
tax systems are being unified); the Euro¬ 
pean Currency System is being formed, 
contemplating the introduction of a Euro¬ 
pean unit of payment, etc.; the transition 
to an economic and currency alliance, 
however, meets with serious objections. 
Certain circles in the EEC are trying 
to speed up political integration, as is 
evidenced by the transition to direct bal¬ 
loting in the European Parliament elec¬ 
tions, which were held for the first time 
in June 1979. In this sphere, too, acute 
clashes of interest occur among the mem¬ 
ber-countries. Even today, EEC activities 
infringe to a greater or lesser degree upon 
its members’ sovereignty and equal rights. 
The functions of some EEC bodies are 
of a supra-national type; moreover, in 
certain bodies different countries do not 
have equal numbers of votes. 

The second economic group was EFTA. 
It was set up by Britain to oppose the 
Common Market, its purpose being a 
mutual lifting of customs duties and quan¬ 
titative restrictions on the sale of industrial 
goods. As Britain (1973) and then the 
other countries joined the EEC, EFTA in 
fact disintegrated; even so, it made the 
development of the EEC into an economic, 
currency and political alliance much 
more difficult. 

Today I.C. exerts a marked influence 
on the development of the world economy. 
It has raised the level of concentration 
and centralisation of capital in some 
countries, increased the volume of mu¬ 
tual capital exports and of the commodity 
turnover among the developed countries, 
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and enhanced the intertwining of the 
interests of the finance capitals of various 
countries. Yet it cannot eliminate the 
contradictions typical of the capitalist mar¬ 
ket or the cyclical fluctuations in the 
reproduction process. The soaring inflation 
and unemployment in all the EEC coun¬ 
tries, and the energy crisis again demonst¬ 
rate that the radical contradictions inherent 
in capitalist economy cannot be solved 
through I.C.; neither can it eliminate the 
contradictions among the countries within 
economic groupings. National economies 
are not dissolved within the framework 
of the EEC, and the unevenness of their 
economic development creates an objective 
foundation for a further aggravation of 
the contradictions that exist among them. 
As a result of integration, the economic 
centres of the capitalist world that are at 
loggerheads with one another become 
more and more isolated. West European 
integration has intensified the contradic¬ 
tions between Western Europe and the 
USA and Japan, as well as those between 
the EEC and the developing countries. 
The international state-monopoly associa¬ 
tions are striving to ensure their members’ 
advantages in the struggle for markets 
and against their imperialist rivals. If the 
boundaries of the integration are substan¬ 
tially extended by the inclusion of new 
countries, such advantages would be 
reduced to naught. This consideration 
sets the limit to the growth of I.C. at 
the present stage. 

Integration, Socialist, the internationali¬ 
sation of economic life, which is effected 
by the socialist states according to a plan 
and is objectively rooted in the development 
of the productive forces and in the socia¬ 
list type of the relations of production. 

The planned development of S.I. is 
directed and stimulated by the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the socialist 
states. Close political co-operation among 
the fraternal parties enables the socialist 
countries to work out and implement the 
ways and means for their further, all¬ 
round rapprochement. 

The internationalisation of production, 
i. e. the spread of productive forces 
beyond national borders and the estab¬ 
lishment of world-wide international 


production complexes that began under 
capitalism and was accelerated by the 
scientific and technological revolution 
(q.v.), is provided with the most favour¬ 
able opportunities for development in 
the world socialist economic system. Marx 
wrote that the working class is bound to 
achieve a “harmonious national and in¬ 
ternational co-ordination” of the “social 
forms of production” (K. Marx, F. Engels, 
On the Paris Commune, p. 157). 

The socialist relations of production 
generate a new type of international ties — 
relations of equality, comradely mutual 
assistance and mutually beneficial co¬ 
operation among sovereign socialist 
states. These relations call for a wider and 
deeper internationalisation of material 
and cultural life in the socialist countries 
as an important factor in their economic 
and social progress. 

Socialism, Lenin wrote, will create “new 
and superior forms of human society, in 
which the legitimate needs and progressive 
aspirations of the working masses of each 
nationality will, for the first time, be met 
through international unity” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 38-39). 
This forecast began to materialise after 
the formation of the world socialist system 
(q.v.). The setting up of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) 
in 1949 was largely instrumental in 
promoting this process. The countries of 
the world socialist community (q.v.) first 
concluded agreements on mutual deli¬ 
veries of goods and gradually passed over 
to higher, more complex forms of economic 
co-operation, embracing entire sectors of 
production, science and technology. By the 
end of the 1960s, the all-round co-operation 
among the socialist community countries 
had become an important factor in the 
process of reproduction in each of the 
CMEA countries. 

The goals set for the further socio¬ 
economic development of the CMEA mem¬ 
ber-states called insistently for the socia¬ 
list states to elaborate a long-term joint 
action programme. The objective need for 
further development of the community’s 
member-states was spelled out in the 
Comprehensive Programme for the Further 
Extension and Improvement of Co-opera 
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tion and the Development of Socialist Eco¬ 
nomic Integration by the CMEA Mem¬ 
ber-Countries, which was jointly elabo¬ 
rated and adopted at the 25th CMEA 
session (1971). This programme regulates 
the all-round rapprochement, mutual 
adjustment and enhancement of links 
among the socialist countries’ national 
economies, which are implemented in 
a planned way, and the gradual formation 
of an international economic complex 
relying on the growing balanced interna¬ 
tional socialist division of labour. 

S.l. radically differs from capitalist 
integration (see Integration, Capitalist) 
in its objectives, forms, economic and le¬ 
gislative mechanisms and social and poli¬ 
tical consequences. It sets the following 
objectives: to raise the material and cultu¬ 
ral standard of the peoples of socialist 
countries by making fuller use of scienti¬ 
fic and technological progress, and achieve 
the highest possible effectiveness of social 
production, to consolidate still further the 
monolithic community of the sovereign 
socialist states, to strengthen their defence 
capability and to consolidate the socialist 
community’s positions in the world econo¬ 
my and in the competition with capitalism 
in all spheres of social life. The principal 
method used to organise economic co¬ 
operation and enhance the international 
socialist division of labour is the planned 
activities of the CMEA member-countries; 
in the context of integration its role 
increases. The main component of their 
activities is the co-ordination of national 
economic development plans, in which 
special sections on socialist economic in¬ 
tegration have been included since 1974. 

To specify and implement the Comp¬ 
rehensive Programme, the Concerted Plan 
of the Multilateral Integration Measures 
for 1976 to 1980 was drawn up; this is 
a new form of joint planning activity 
by the socialist community countries. 
It has served as the basis on which the 
CMEA countries have combined their ma¬ 
terial, financial and labour resources to 
build several major projects for providing 
their economies with raw materials, fuel 
and energy. 

Vitally important for the integration 
of the CMEA countries’ economies are 


international specialisation and co-ope¬ 
ration of production, which make it pos¬ 
sible to prevent economically unfeasible 
duplication in the production of certain 
goods and to economise on capital in¬ 
vestment, channelling it into the sectors 
that will yield the greatest economic effect. 
The growth of the specialisation and 
co-operation of the CMEA countries’ 
production is accompanied by a comprehen¬ 
sive standardisation of output and a typi- 
sation and unification of the most impor¬ 
tant types of machine and spare part 
involved in mutual deliveries. A ramified 
system of international co-operation has 
taken shape within the socialist commu¬ 
nity in science and technology; it serves 
as the base for a broad exchange of 
modern technology and know-how, and 
for the joint tackling of sophisticated 
scientific and technical problems. 

To achieve a further major upsurge 
in the economy and make it function 
more efficiently, at the present stage, in 
order to increase fundamentally the peo¬ 
ple’s well-being in the CMEA countries, 
it is necessary to enhance the interna¬ 
tional specialisation and co-operation of 
production. The long-term target pro¬ 
grammes of co-operation that set forth 
the joint co-operation strategy for the 
period up to 1990 are instrumental in 
this respect. They are aimed at satisfying, 
through the CMEA countries’ joint ef¬ 
forts, their rational requirements for fuel, 
raw materials, energy, transport and farm 
produce and foodstuffs, machines and 
industrial consumer goods. The long-term 
target programmes are an effective means 
for regulating the process of S.l., which 
ensures continued extension and intensi¬ 
fication of the international socialist 
division of labour. 

International economic organisations 
like Intermetal, Interkhim, Agromash and 
others play an important part in deepen¬ 
ing the integrational processes now un¬ 
derway in the socialist community, for 
they help develop international specialisa¬ 
tion and co-operation of production in 
the corresponding sectors of the national 
economies. As the links among the CMEA 
member-countries in material production, 
science and technology grow stronger. 
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their monetary and foreign-trade activities 
improve. The International Bank for 
Economic Co-operation, set up in 1963, 
effects multilateral payments for the CMEA 
countries in transferable roubles, an in¬ 
ternational collective currency, and the 
short-term crediting of countries in need. 
The stability of the socialist countries’ 
international currency is rooted in the 
balanced development of their foreign- 
trade turnover, which "is carried out in 
co-ordinated and stable prices. In the 
future, the collective currency of the 
CMEA member-countries will also be 
used in settlements with other countries. 
The International Investment Bank, set 
up in 1970, provides long-term credits 
for building major projects in the CMEA 
states. The intensification of the inte- 
grational processes is also seen in the 
rapidly growing exchange of commodities 
among socialist countries, as well as in 
its improved structure. 

The dynamic development of the socia¬ 
list community is also reflected in the- 
more rapid growth rates of the CMEA 
countries' national incomes compared with 
those of the developed capitalist countries. 
As S.I. expands and deepens, the levels 
of economic development of individual 
socialist countries are gradually evened 
out. The people’s living standards in 
these countries are rising rapidly as a 
result of a stable dynamic increase in 
social production; their real incomes are 
growing, housing conditions improved, 
and educational and cultural levels raised. 
The further drawing together of living 
standards in the socialist community coun¬ 
tries gains impetus as S.I. intensifies; it 
is manifested in an evening out of the 
volume and structure of their popula¬ 
tions’ consumption, the supply of services 
in the sphere of education and health 
protection, and in the emergence and im¬ 
provement of the socialist way of life 
(q.v.). 

As the socialist community is consolidat¬ 
ed, the socialist countries get an oppor¬ 
tunity to develop equitable and mutually 
beneficial relations with the capitalist 
countries and to assist the developing 
countries (q.v.) in achieving economic 
independence. 


The fact that the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance has been granted 
the status of UN observer is evidence 
of the general recognition of the high 
respect the socialist community enjoys 
worldwide, and of its great and positive 
impact on economic relations and the 
process of detente (q.v.) in the world. 

Intelligentsia, a social group consisting 
of persons professionady^engaged in men¬ 
tal work and having the knowledge re¬ 
quired for it. The existence of I. as a special 
social group is connected with the social 
division of labour by brain and by hand 
(see Physical and Mental Labour). I. be¬ 
comes a numerous social group only under 
capitalism, or, in those countries which have 
bypassed the stage of capitalism, during 
the building of socialism. 

I. is not a class, for it is not characteris¬ 
ed by its own, specific relationship to 
the means of production. Yet, since it 
is closely connected with the classes exist¬ 
ing in society whose requirements it ca¬ 
ters for, I. plays an important socio-po¬ 
litical role. Under capitalism, I. is an in¬ 
termediate stratum between the principal 
classes. It is constantly replenished by 
representatives of the exploiting classes, 
middle sections, and, as it becomes a massive 
group, also by representatives of the prole¬ 
tariat and other working people. In the 
19th century, I. was relatively small 
and consisted largely of lawyers, doctors, 
writers, artists, actors and other free lanc¬ 
ers. As capitalism develops into its mo¬ 
nopoly and then state-monopoly varieties, 
however, marked changes occur in the 
numbers and professional structure of I., 
and social differentiation within its ranks 
intensifies. In the 1970s, I., taken together 
with office workers (q.v.), constituted up 
to and over a third of the gainfully em¬ 
ployed population in the developed capi¬ 
talist countries. The scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution (q. v.) furthers the 
increase in the number of scientists, engi¬ 
neers and technicians. More experts are 
employed in the swelling military-bureau¬ 
cratic machine, in the state-monopoly 
administration and in the machinery 
used to ideologically manipulate the 
masses, while the proportion of free lancers 
diminishes. The top executives at state and 
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private enterprises and higher govern¬ 
ment officials, most lawyers, some highly- 
paid scientists and prominent figures in the 
propaganda machine, who faithfully serve 
capital, are often themselves shareholders 
and participate in the exploitation of wage 
labour; in fact, they have become a high¬ 
ly-educated stratum of the bourgeoisie. At 
the same time, the bulk of the rank-and- 
file representatives of I. have become wage 
labourers, who are drawing closer to the 
working class in their social position, in¬ 
come and way of life, while retaining their 
social characteristics. This lays an imprint 
on I.’s political positions. In the 19th and 
the early 20th centuries, only the most 
progressive elements of the bourgeois I. 
broke with the dominant class and sided 
with the proletariat, becoming its ideologists 
and defending its interests, whereas now 
the proletariat’s goals and methods of strug¬ 
gle are assumed by the broad sections of 
I. Many of its representatives join the ranks 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties and 
young communist leagues. I.’s protest is 
gaining strength against the sway of the 
monopolies, the aggressive, anti-democratic 
policy pursued by reactionary circles, 
against the stifling intellectual and moral 
atmosphere typical of bourgeois society, 
against cuts in the share of public expen¬ 
diture on education and health protection, 
and on the development of culture and 
science. I. has also been pushed 
onto the road of the anti-imperialist strug¬ 
gle by the crisis that has set in in bour¬ 
geois ideology and by the great attraction 
of socialist ideas. In elaborating their strat¬ 
egy and tactics, Communists in the cap¬ 
italist countries focus considerable atten¬ 
tion on I. and the alliance between work¬ 
ers by hand and by brain. In those coun¬ 
tries where the share of the peasantry 
(q. v.) in the social structure has consider¬ 
ably decreased, I. and office workers com¬ 
prise the proletariat’s most numerous ally in 
the struggle for peace, democracy and so¬ 
cial progress. The Communist and Work¬ 
ers' Parties must, at the same time, take in¬ 
to account a certain political instability 
characteristic of part of I., its petty-bour¬ 
geois illusions and vacillations, and its incli¬ 
nation towards reformism (q. v.) and 
"left" adventurism. Communists work per¬ 


sistently to increase their influence over I. 

In the developing countries (q. v.), 
a considerable part of I. occupies revo¬ 
lutionary-democratic and anti-imperialist 
positions. If the proletariat is weak and 
does not yet play the leading role in social 
life, I. often leads progressive social 
development, reflecting the interests of the 
peasantry, the urban petty bourgeoisie and 
other working people. 

The social composition of I. changes rad¬ 
ically after the victorious socialist rev¬ 
olution (see Period of Transition from Cap¬ 
italism to Socialism). The formation of 
a new, socialist I., closely connected with 
the working class and working peasantry 
and faithfully serving the interests of the 
people, is a task shared by all coun¬ 
tries that have opted for the socialist 
way of development, and an important 
component of the cultural revolution 
(q. v.) The broad involvement of the old I. 
into the building of socialism and employ¬ 
ment of bourgeois expens was regarded by 
Lenin as a form of class struggle in the 
epoch of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
(q.v.), the struggle to free I. from bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois views, traditions and 
customs, and to re-educate it in the spirit 
of socialism. In the multinational coun¬ 
tries, the problem of creating their own, 
national 1. has to be specially solved for 
those peoples which had been in the lower 
stages of economic and cultural develop¬ 
ment prior to the socialist revolution. As so¬ 
cialism wins, the exploiting classes are eli¬ 
minated and society becomes a single whole 
in socio-political and ideological terms, 
I. becomes a social stratum catering to the 
needs of all working people, and its interests 
become indivisible from those of the work¬ 
ers and peasants. The substantial dis¬ 
tinctions that still persist between I. and the 
other social groups pertain to the place in 
the system of the social division of la¬ 
bour, the role played in the social orga¬ 
nisation of labour, the nature and content 
of labour activities, and the cultural and 
technical level. I. has certain internal dis¬ 
tinctions, too. Apart from the division 
according to profession, into scientific, tech¬ 
nical, artistic and other sections, I. has 
also distinctions of a social nature, e.g . bet¬ 
ween urban and rural 1., between groups 
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characterised by various degrees of comp¬ 
lexity of the work done, and by diffe¬ 
rent qualification levels. A specific posi¬ 
tion is occupied by a comparatively small 
group of free lancers — writers, artists, 
painters, sculptors, composers, lawyers, et 
al., who are not employed by the state and 
live on their fees. Under developed social¬ 
ism, 1. continues to grow in numbers, parti¬ 
cularly scientific and technical I. The role of 
I. in all spheres of social life, as well 
as its socio-political involvement increase 
as the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion gains momentum and the scope of men¬ 
tal labour is expanded. The union of work¬ 
ers by hand and by brain, i.e. the 
union of the workers, peasants and I., is 
taking its final shape. The constitution of 
the USSR (1977) defines it as the social 
base of the Soviet Union. As the build¬ 
ing of communism goes on, the drawing 
together of the working class, the peasant¬ 
ry and I. becomes more and more notice¬ 
able, and the social and group distinctions 
within I. are also overcome. Under com¬ 
munism, when essential distinctions between 
mental and physical workers disappear, I. 
will no longer comprise a special social 
layer. 

Communists have always fought against 
attempts to underrate the role played by I. 
and to sow disrespect and distrust of it. 
On the other hand, Marx and Lenin both 
debunked the subjectivist-idealist theories 
that depicted I. as a “supra-class force” 
and counterposed “heroes” from among I. 
to the passive “crowd”. Today Communists 
unmask the inconsistency of the tech¬ 
nocratic concepts spread by bourgeois so¬ 
ciologists and right revisionists, who give the 
leading role in society not to the working 
class, but to I., a “thinking elite”. The 
Communist Parties resolutely rebuff 
attempts by individual politically unstable 
“intellectuals”, who have fallen prey to 
alien ideology, to disseminate anti-commu¬ 
nist views under cover of “free creati¬ 
vity”, “democratisation”, etc., for such 
phenomena are hostile to the very na¬ 
ture of the socialist I. The growing role 
of 1. in society and the acute ideolog¬ 
ical struggle under way in the world make 
it especially important for 1. to acquire 
such features as dedication to communist 


ideas, responsibility to the people, awareness 
of the cohesion with the working class and 
other sections of society, patriotism and in¬ 
ternationalism, creative vigour and courage, 
fidelity to principles and a self-critical spir¬ 
it. 

International Communist Movement, an 
advanced contingent of the world working- 
class and liberation movement, with the 
following distinguishing features: (1) a 
consistently revolutionary nature, i. e. set¬ 
ting the aim of abolishing all forms of 
exploitation and oppression, and struggling 
steadfastly to achieve that goal; 2) in¬ 
ternationalism, i. e. reflection and defence 
of the community of interests of all work¬ 
ers, irrespective of their nationality, and 
implementation of the solidarity of the 
working class in different countries as they 
fight for their immediate and final goals, 
and for the freedom and independence of 
all oppressed peoples; (3) application of 
the theory of scientific communism (q. v.) 
as a guide in action, that helps to understand 
the conditions, the process and general re¬ 
sults of the working-class movement. 

The emergence of the communist move¬ 
ment is caused, on the one hand, by the 
objective requirements of the proletariat’s 
class struggle and, on the other, by the 
transformation of socialism from a utopia 
into a science, that was formulated by Marx 
and Engels and enriched by Lenin with new 
conclusions and discoveries reflecting the 
specific features of the modem epoch 
(q. v.). The teachings of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin reveal the meaning of the prole¬ 
tariat’s class struggle and point out the 
conditions necessary for achieving victory. 
The Communist Parties combine scientific 
Marxist-Leninist theory with the workers' 
movement; through their activities they li¬ 
berate the proletariat from the influence 
of bourgeois ideology and actively assist 
it in shaping its own class awareness; 
they represent the proletariat's interests as 
a whole in social terms and internation¬ 
ally, and lead it to the fulfilment of its 
world-historical mission (see Historic Mis¬ 
sion of the Proletariat). 

The emergence and development of 
l.C.M. is caused by the development of the 
world working-class movement. The subjec¬ 
tive factor plays a special role in its evolu- 
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tion, this being in many respects a result 
of the goal-oriented and conscientious 
activities of the vanguard of the working- 
class movement, which has always deter¬ 
mined and modified the forms of its orga¬ 
nisation and methods of work in com¬ 
pliance with the political interests of that 
movement as a whole, the specific fea¬ 
tures of the concrete historical situation 
and the tasks stemming from it. 

The emergence of I.C.M. is connected 
with the establishment by Marx and Engels 
of the Communist League (1847-52). 
The First International (q. v.)— the Inter¬ 
national Working Men’s Association — was 
the first mass organisation of Communists 
(1864-76); in fact, it initiated the world 
communist movement. Its cause was upheld 
by the Marxist revolutionary forces with¬ 
in the framework of the Second Interna¬ 
tional (q. v.) (1889-1914), which was an 
international association of the socialist 
parties that emerged on the basis of na¬ 
tional states and collapsed during World 
War I as a result of its leaders’ opportunism 
(q. v.) and chauvinism. 

Contemporary I.C.M., the appearance of 
which was marked by the establishment of 
the Third, Communist International (q.v.) 
— Comintern— (1919-43), emerged un¬ 
der the direct impact of the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution. The Comintern 
defended Marxist teachings from distortions 
by opportunist elements, helped form ge¬ 
nuinely revolutionary parties of the working 
class in many countries, and fused Lenin¬ 
ism, which is Marxism of our age, with 
the working-class movement on a global 
scale. 

The Comintern was a form in which 
Communist Parties were united within 
the bounds of a single organisation, as was 
required in the initial stages of the contem¬ 
porary communist movement. However, 
as was noted in the resolution of the 
Presidium of the Comintern Executive 
Committee adopted on 15 May 1943, when 
the internal situation in certain countries 
and the worldwide situation became aggra¬ 
vated, it became difficult to tackle the 
tasks facing the working-class movement in 
all the countries from a single centre. 
This and certain other considerations, as 
well as the numerical growth and po¬ 


litical maturity of the Communist Parties 
and their leadership, prompted the deci¬ 
sion to dissolve the Comintern “as the 
leading centre of the international commu¬ 
nist movement”. 

Since the time the leading centre of I.C. 
M. had ceased to exist, a voluntary co-or¬ 
dination of activities by the parties making 
up the movement assumed special import¬ 
ance for the successful tackling of the tasks 
facing them. Today, co-operation between 
Communist Parties is largely effected 
through bilateral consultations, regional 
meetings and international conferences. 
Contacts of this and some other types 
constitute a sort of mechanism for 
co-ordinating their international actions 
and dealing with current differences of 
opinion. 

To effect voluntary comradely co-ope¬ 
ration, in their mutual relations Commu¬ 
nist Parties should be true to the principles 
of solidarity and mutual assistance; they 
should respect each party’s equality and 
independence, and should not interfere 
in one another’s internal affairs. Each par¬ 
ty formulates its own political line in¬ 
dependently and has the right to map 
out its own road freely as it fights to 
introduce progressive social changes and 
build socialism. At the same time, Commu¬ 
nist Parties proceed from the belief that 
the struggle for socialism in each parti¬ 
cular country is connected with the mu¬ 
tual solidarity of the working people in 
all countries, of all progressive movements 
and peoples as they fight for freedom, the 
strengthening of their independence, demo¬ 
cracy, socialism and peace the world over. 
This reflects the inseparable unity of each 
party’s national responsibility and its in¬ 
ternationalist stand. All the past and pre¬ 
sent experience gained by I.C.M. confirms 
the correctness of a truly creative, Marx- 
ist-Leninist approach by each party to 
its political tasks, and this presupposes 
taking into account both the general laws of 
the class struggle and socialist transforma¬ 
tions, and the concrete historical situation, 
the specific national conditions obtaining 
in each country and the features typical 
of each particular region, consisting of 
countries with socio-economic characterist¬ 
ics of one type. 
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The current forms of inter-party links 
and the principles that have been collec¬ 
tively elaborated and now prevail in mutual 
relations between the Communist Parties 
throughout the movement, create the 
necessary opportunities for them to join 
their efforts in the struggle to achieve 
their common goals (see World Revo¬ 
lutionary Process). The common stand ta¬ 
ken by various parties belonging to the 
communist movement on the fundamental 
issues of world development and inter¬ 
national politics is reflected in their 
evaluations and conclusions made on a col¬ 
lective and equitable basis during their 
bilateral and multilateral meetings. The In¬ 
ternational Meetings of 1957, 1960 and 
1969 stand out for their historical signifi¬ 
cance to the contemporary communist mo¬ 
vement. 

Regular meetings of Communist party 
leaders and sessions of the Political Con¬ 
sultative Committee of the member-states of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organisation are of de¬ 
finitive importance for the elaboration by 
the Communist and Workers’ Parties of 
the socialist countries of common foreign 
policy principles. Meetings of the Central 
Committee Secretaries of the Communist 
and Workers’ Parties of the socialist 
countries on international and ideological 
issues and those of party organisational 
work are a major form of exchange of 
experience. 

The Karlovy Vary (1967) and Berlin 
(1976) Conferences of European Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties and the 
Havana Conferences (1964 and 1975) 
of Communist Parties of Latin America 
and the Caribbean played a major role 
in the elaboration of a programme of 
joint action for the respective continents. 
Regular meetings of the Communist Par¬ 
ties of Western Europe, Northern Eu¬ 
rope, Central America, Mexico and Pana¬ 
ma, of the Arab countries and those of 
other regions of the world are a dyna¬ 
mic and flexible form for comparing posi¬ 
tions on current problems and working out 
concerted approaches to them. Thus I.C.M. 
is not just a conglomerate of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties of individual countries, but is, 
for all the differences in the conditions 
under which these parties operate and in 


their strategy and tactics, an internation¬ 
al force based on the community of the 
fundamental interests and goals of the world 
working class and the basic coincidence 
of their tasks on key international policy 
issues. 

Contemporary I.C.M. is a voluntary al¬ 
liance of independent and equal parties, 
their unity welded by the joint struggle 
against the common enemy — imperialism, 
and for achieving the common goals — 
socialism (q. v.) and communism (q. v.); by 
a ramified system of international ties; by 
commitment to the great ideas of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin and consistent deve¬ 
lopment of the theory of scientific commu¬ 
nism; and by co-operation in summing up 
the parties’ international experience and 
theoretical work. 

The steadfast struggle I.C.M. is waging 
against both imperialism and reaction — 
its overt class adversary, and against the 
right- and left-opportunist distortions of 
Marxist-Leninist theory and policies, 
against revisionism (q. v.), dogmatism 
(q. v.) and left-sectarian adventurism with¬ 
in its own ranks, is a law inherent in its de¬ 
velopment. Its very unity is both a result 
of and condition for this dual struggle, 
while the disagreements that sometimes 
arise among parties are successfully over¬ 
come in the course of consultations and ex¬ 
changes of opinion. 

The parties participating in I.C.M. are, 
at the present time, operative in all major 
regions of the world. The main factors 
determining the socio-political role of the 
communist movement in the contemporary 
world are the following: the emergence and 
consolidation of the socialist system in a 
number of countries (see World Social¬ 
ist System; World Socialist Community) 
and its growing impact on the overall 
international situation; the strengthening 
and extension of the alliance between 
the communist and the national libera¬ 
tion movements; the formation of a group 
of socialist-oriented states; the transforma¬ 
tion of some Communist Parties in capi¬ 
talist countries into mass organisations 
representing a large national force; the de¬ 
velopment of various forms of alliance 
and co-operation between Communist Par¬ 
ties and other anti-imperialist, democratic 
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and progressive parties and organisations; 
and a qualitative growth of the impact 
of the communist movement’s ideas on 
the formation of the social consciousness 
among the broad population. These factors, 
taken in their aggregate, bring about 
the transformation of I.C.M. into the most 
influential political force of our time and 
are typical of the most important stage 
in the advance of the international work¬ 
ing class towards accomplishing its 
world-historical mission. 

International Division of Labour — 
see Integration, Capitalist; Integration, 
Socialist 

Internationalism — see Proletarian In¬ 
ternationalism; Socialist Internationalism 


L 


Labour, Communist is in the narrow 
and stricter sense of the term “labour 
performed gratis for the benefit of so¬ 
ciety, ... voluntary labour, irrespective of 
quotas; ... labour performed ... without 
reward as a condition, labour performed 
because it has become a habit to work for 
the common good, and because of a 
conscious realisation (that has become a 
habit) of the necessity of working for 
the common good — labour as the re¬ 
quirement of a healthy organism" (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 517). 
Communist society will overcome social 
differences between the workers of men¬ 
tal and physical, agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial, managerial and executive kinds 
of labour. Working activity will become 
genuine creativity, a source of inspiration 
and enjoyment. The inner attraction of 
such labour will make it the main and 
most essential manifestation of a person’s 
life. For everyone labour will become a 
free play of his physical and intellectual 
forces, a pleasure, the fullest and most 
desirable expression of a person’s vital 
activity. Social incentives to labour will 
coincide with the natural need for every 
member of society to satisfy his primary 
vital need — the need for labour. The 
necessity of compulsion and of outside 


control from above will end as soon as 
organisation becomes self-organisation and 
discipline — self-discipline. 

The formation of L.C. passes through a 
number of consecutive phases — from its 
first “shoots” to L.C. proper. Of the 
symptoms and tendencies leading to 
L.C. Lenin wrote the following: “We must 
carefully study the feeble new shoots, 
we must devote the greatest attention to 
them, do everything to promote their 
growth and ‘nurse’ them” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 425). Under 
socialism, L.C. can be seen as a tendency 
for labour to become creativity. It is 
revealed, in particular, in the growing 
likeness between labour in working time 
and in free time, when, on the one hand, 
more and more responsible functions are 
carried out by way of voluntary activity 
and, on the other, labour in working hours 
acquires the characteristics of voluntary 
activity, with self-organisation and self- 
government. 

The “nurturing” of the “shoots” of 
L.C. calls for extensive implementation 
of organisational, economic, social, ideo¬ 
logical and educational measures to pro¬ 
mote the development of the productive 
forces and improvement of the social 
relations that will alter the very essence 
of labour. The main conditions for the 
formation of L.C. are the following: 
achievement of the highest possible labour 
productivity on the basis of scientific and 
technological progress; the overcoming of 
social differences between different kinds 
of labour; the merging of science with 
productive labour; the fostering of a 
communist attitude to labour. 

The communist attitude to labour is an 
inner urge to work for the good of 
society according to one’s abilities, making 
full use of one’s physical and mental 
powers, a conscientious attitude to labour 
(which has become a habit) as to the 
primary need in life. 

L.C. is a socio-economic phenomenon, 
whereas the communist attitude to labour 
is a fact of social consciousness en¬ 
gendered by new social conditions, an 
indication of the moral maturity of people 
in socialist society, the most important 
feature of their intellectual make-up. 
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The embryos and elements of conscien¬ 
tious and voluntary labour first appear 
within antagonistic formations, this being 
explained by man’s natural need for 
labour. This urge is so great that even 
forced labour can inspire people some¬ 
what and make them feel the joy of work. 
A conscientious attitude to labour for the 
good of society occurs here only sporadical¬ 
ly, in certain situations, however, while 
on the whole, under the conditions of 
exploitation (q. v.) of man by man, labour 
is just a means of subsistence. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 marked a turning-point in people’s 
attitude to labour. This is evidenced first 
by communist subbotniks, which, in Le¬ 
nin’s words, presented “something quite 
new ... something that is much more lofty 
than the socialist society that is conquer¬ 
ing capitalism ... something that is commu¬ 
nist and not merely socialist” (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 30, pp. 287, 288). 
Once the psychological revulsion towards 
labour engendered under capitalism were 
overcome, personal and collective material 
interest began to merge with a selfless 
intellectual interest, with moral public 
stimuli and the labour enthusiasm of the 
masses of the people. This is manifested in 
socialist emulation (q. v.), in the movement 
for a communist attitude to labour. The 
new attitude to labour under socialism 
has the following characteristics: recogni¬ 
tion of labour as the most important social 
and moral duty, cognisance of the social 
significance of one’s own labour, concern 
by the working people for the interests 
of the whole of society; display of 
initiative and a creative approach to 
labour; collectivism (q. v.), comradely 
co-operation and mutual assistance in 
labour; intolerance towards parasites and 
violators of labour discipline (q. v.); 
conscientious self-discipline in labour. 
The communist attitude to labour is 
expressed by the conscientious and vo¬ 
luntary initiatives of working people 
aimed at raising labour productivity, 
strengthening labour discipline, developing 
labour on voluntary principles, merging 
labour and creativity, harmoniously com¬ 
bining personal, collective and public 
interests in labour. 


The development of a communist atti¬ 
tude to labour in all members of society 
is a primary task of communist education 
(q.v.). “The Party sees the development 
of a communist attitude to labour in all 
members of society as its chief educational 
task,” says the CPSU Programme. 

During the gradual transition from so¬ 
cialism to communism, the realisation of 
the necessity of work for the common 
good will more and more become a 
habit of all citizens, will become a norm 
of their everyday behaviour, and then 
“...labour may be made, what it is intended 
to be, an enjoyment, leaving every one to 
follow his own inclinations” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 3, p. 395). 

Local Community Organisations — are 
a form of public participation in running 
the local economy and carrying out cul¬ 
tural and communal work, which is typical 
of socialist democracy. These organisations 
are set up, as a rule, on the initiative 
of citizens who have common interests 
and requirements, since they live in the 
same building or street, and who carry 
out their activities without pay, on a volun¬ 
tary basis, being guided by social welfare 
considerations. As distinct from mass social 
organisations (trade unions, youth orga¬ 
nisations, voluntary sports societies, etc.), 
the L.C.O. members make no material 
contribution (in the form of membership 
dues, shares, etc.) and their organisations 
are decentralised. The Soviet working 
people have set up L.C.O. that differ 
widely in character and purpose. Many 
of them are branch in nature. For 
instance, in the housing and municipal 
economy there are apartment block and 
street committees, in public education — 
parents’ committees at schools, in cul¬ 
ture — councils of clubs and libraries, 
in the protection of public order — 
voluntary public order squads and com¬ 
rades’ courts, etc. At the same time, some 
L.C.O. are formed according to other 
principles and their activities are multi- 
branch in nature; such as women's councils, 
pensioners’ councils, etc. Apart from orga¬ 
nisations set up directly by the population, 
there are those formed by state bodies 
from among members of the public, 
such as non-staff departments of the 
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executive committees of Soviets, voluntary 
councils under executive committee de¬ 
partments, voluntary public order squads. 
As the number of various L.C.O. grows, 
their work has to be co-ordinated. This 
is done, in particular, by councils for 
work among the population, which have 
been set up in recent years in towns and 
incorporate workers of housing manage¬ 
ment offices, schools and enterprises that 
exercise patronage over them. The councils 
are headed by Communists of the orga¬ 
nisations that exercise this patronage and 
campaign for an exemplary order, the 
creative use of leisure time, above all 
that of young people, organise sports and 
cultural work in the neighbourhood, set 
up interest clubs, summer sports-and-work 
camps, etc., thus helping to develop 
close ties among the people in a neigh¬ 
bourhood. L.C.O. are also set up in other 
socialist countries. For instance, apartment 
block committees are organised in Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia; authoris¬ 
ed representatives from apartment blocks 
and streets are elected in the GDR. In 
most socialist countries there are comrades’ 
courts, which in some of them function in 
neighbourhoods and at places oT work, 
and in others only at work. 

L.C.O. are a powerful way of drawing 
the broadest population into administra¬ 
tion and management. They work to 
eliminate the separation between people 
inherited from capitalism and to build 
close co-operation among them, to de¬ 
velop collective forms of everyday life and 
establish a communist morality (q. v.). 
Their constantly growing membership and 
increased involvement in L.C.O. shows that 
socialist democracy (see democracy, 
Socialist) is developing apace and that 
free labour for the good of society and 
not within official working hours is beco¬ 
ming a requirement for millions of people. 

M 

Marxism-Leninism, a scientifically-bas¬ 
ed system of philosophical, economic and 
socio-political views; the doctrine of the 
cognition and transformation of the world; 


of the laws according to which society, 
nature and human thinking develop, of 
the ways of the revolutionary overthrow of 
the exploiting system and the building of 
communism; the world outlook of the work¬ 
ing class and its vanguard, Communist 
and Workers’ Parties. 

Marxism emerged in the 1840s. The 
needs of social development, which revealed 
the fundamental vices inherent in the capi¬ 
talist system and the entire system of ex¬ 
ploitation, the awakening of the proletariat 
to political struggle, the great discoveries in 
the natural sciences and advances in histo¬ 
rical and social studies confronted social 
thought with the task of elaborating a new, 
genuinely scientific theory. This historic 
task was fulfilled by Marx and Engels. Len¬ 
in started on his scientific and revolutionary 
activities at the end of the 19th and the 
beginning of the 20th centuries, when 
capitalism which has entered its last stage, 
imperialism (q. v.), had begun to collapse 
and socialist society had emerged. He de¬ 
fended Marxism from attacks by its enemies, 
analysed the latest achievements in science 
from a theoretical point of view, and sum¬ 
med up the new experience gained in the 
class struggles. He enriched the theory 
of Marxism and raised it to-a qualitatively 
new level. 

The emergence of M.-L. was a genuine 
revolution in the history of social thought. 
It is a direct continuation and development 
of the achievements of social thinking in 
philosophy, political economy and socialism. 
It is a consistent, integral scientific doc¬ 
trine, made up of three basic component 
parts: (a) philosophy — dialectical and his¬ 
torical materialism; (b) political economy; 
and (c) scientific communism (q. v.). 
M.-L. imparted new ideas to other social 
sciences, too. Each of its component parts 
falls, in turn, into several independent sect¬ 
ions, or disciplines. As people accumulate 
knowledge in the corresponding sphere, 
they gradually develop into independent 
sciences (for example, the political econo¬ 
my of socialism). 

All the component parts of M.-L. are 
permeated with principal, fundamental 
ideas, such as consistent materialism, i. e. 
a materialist approach to all real phenome¬ 
na (society included), and the dialectical 
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method of cognising these phenomena. All 
the component parts of M.-L. are charac¬ 
terised by a critical, active, revolutionary 
spirit and a creative nature. 

An important place in M.-L. is occupied 
by the theory of scientific communism; 
it reveals socio-political patterns, ways of 
transforming society along communist 
lines, and is a graphic embodiment of the 
active, transformative principle that is ty¬ 
pical of M.-L. The central place in scien¬ 
tific communism, as well as in the whole 
of M.-L., is occupied by the teaching on 
the historic mission of the proletariat (q. v.) 
as the force called on to crush the power 
of capital and lead the building of a new, 
communist society. 

M. L. is a partisan, militant doctrine; 
it is the ideology of the proletariat and 
expresses the vital needs of all working 
people. Its proponents do not refuse to 
collaborate with those who adhere to other 
progressive theories in the name of democ¬ 
racy and peace; they are prepared to ally 
themselves with people who hold anti-scien¬ 
tific, backward views in order to achieve 
these vital goals. But they absolutely reject 
reconciliation with hostile ideologies. As 
a revolutionary doctrine, M.-L. is opposed 
to reformism (q. v.). While recognising 
the need for a struggle to effect reforms 
under capitalism, it has never refuted its 
revolutionary programme and tactics. M.-L. 
won its positions and evolved in the struggle 
against opportunism (q. v.), which camouf¬ 
laged its deviation from M.-L. by recog¬ 
nising it in word only and calling for 
its “development" in such a way as to 
discard its fundamental propositions as 
“obsolete”. 

Marxism has traversed a long road, al¬ 
most a century and a half. Its first stage 
was that of the formation and growth of 
the working class in advanced countries 
and the initial combination of scientific 
socialism with the workers’ movement, and 
the emergence and consolidation of Marx¬ 
ist working-class parties. Its second stage 
is connected with the working class passing 
to a new and higher stage of development 
as the era of the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism and socialist transformations 
sets in. The Great October Socialist Revo¬ 
lution in Russia was a genuine triumph 


for M.-L.; it has passed the decisive histo¬ 
rical test in the fire of revolutionary prac¬ 
tice. 

Under contemporary conditions, special 
importance in the socialist countries at¬ 
taches to further creative development of 
the Marxist-Leninist economic theory, in¬ 
vestigation of socio-political, ideological 
and theoretical problems that face the scien¬ 
tific management of society, and the theory 
of ideological work. 

Marxist-Leninist ideas were formulated 
and developed under capitalism, when edu¬ 
cation and scientific activities were the 
prerogative of the ruling, exploiting class¬ 
es. Today M.-L. is the prevailing ideology 
in the USSR and the other socialist count¬ 
ries; it is the banner that rallies hundreds 
of millions of people the world over. The 
truth and irrevocability of the fundamental 
propositions of Marxist-Leninist theory 
have been proved by the possibility of 
successfully applying it under the diverse 
and constantly changing conditions obtain¬ 
ing in different countries and by its use 
by millions upon millions of people. This 
in no way signifies that every tenet put 
forward by Marxists is an absolute truth 
in its final form. To ensure the further 
development of M.-L. and its existence as 
a science, which predicts the future and 
paves the road to it, certain propositions 
should be modified to conform to changing 
conditions. Marxist-Leninist parties dili¬ 
gently work to develop, in a collective way, 
the theory of M.-L. and creatively apply 
it in their practical activities. M.-L. is the 
only reliable basis for elaborating a correct 
strategy and tactics. It arms the people 
with an understanding of the historical 
perspective, helps them determine the direc¬ 
tion of socio-economic and political de¬ 
velopment for many years ahead, and guides 
them through the complicated tangle of 
international events. The strength of M.-L. 
lies in its constant creative evolution. 

M.-L. reflects the loftiness of communist 
ideals. It is fiercely attacked by all enemies 
from the imperialist camp and by the revi¬ 
sionists who have joined ranks with them. 
But its great, invincible strength helps it 
to come out on top in all clashes with its 
adversaries, for it is consonant with the 
historical truth. 
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Mass Culture" 


M.-L. is internationalist by nature. The 
preaching of “national communism” and 
attempts to establish some kind of “national 
Marxism” are incompatible with it. it has 
now spread throughout the world, and 
its propositions are omnipotent; yet they 
cannot be applied automatically in any 
country: for that, the national, historical 
and other specific features should be scru¬ 
pulously studied and an in-depth analysis 
be made of the concrete situation. M.-L. 
is not a collection of ready-made formulae 
and dogmas that should be committed to 
memory and then applied in policy-making; 
on the contrary, it is hostile to all kinds 
of dogmatism (q. v.). 

M. -L. is not only a genuine lodestar in 
the practical activities to transform society. 
It provides the method for a profound 
study of the world and is a prerequisite 
for fruitful scientific research, and the life¬ 
spring of artistic creativity. As a scientific 
world outlook, M.-L. correctly orientates 
people in life, helps them realise their 
place in the world and their relationships 
with others, and choose a line of behaviour 
distinguished by its ideological steadfastness, 
political staunchness, firm principles and 
genuine humaneness. 

“Mass Culture", a specific type of bour¬ 
geois culture, which is used by the bour¬ 
geoisie to manipulate the masses’ conscious¬ 
ness; it was engendered by the bourgeois 
way of life and system of relations between 
people; it is an industry for producing 
cultural and ideological stereotypes, aimed 
at man’s intellectual standardisation. 

A deep crisis has set in in the intellectual 
life of contemporary bourgeois society; it 
is evident in the acute contradictions domi¬ 
nating various spheres of culture: in pub¬ 
lic opinion, morals and art. 

Capitalism is essentially utilitarian. Not 
only the overall spread of the laws of aliena¬ 
tion in all the spheres of social life and 
activities is inherent in it, but also an 
openly mercantile prevalence of the econo¬ 
mic goals set by the dominant capitalist 
class over the individual’s intrinsic human 
needs. That is why, as Marx put it, intel¬ 
lectual activity finds itself in the grip of 
civilisation contained within the crude bar¬ 
barism of need (K. Marx, F. Engels, Collec¬ 
ted Works, Vol. 3, p. 311) that has been 


created by the bourgeoisie. This is why, 
in bourgeois society, the evolution of intel¬ 
lectual culture is slowing down and often 
even regressing, since the domination of 
utilitarianism implants a consumer ideology. 
By saying that the bourgeois system is 
concerned with raising the intellectual lev¬ 
el of the “mass man”, adherents of utili¬ 
tarianism are trying to plunge the people 
into the quagmire of the commercial “cul¬ 
ture of consumption”. 

M. C. is aimed at moulding a definite 
stereotype of the “mass man”, a politically 
passive, inert individual, subservient to and 
guided by the elite, and devoid of any 
ability to argue or think independently; 
such an individual is incapable of critically 
assessing the social processes going on 
around him; he dully absorbs the “intellec¬ 
tual standards” of bourgeois society and 
loses all individual characteristics of a 
humane and integral person. 

M. C. started out as Kitsch (the German 
for hack-work and bad taste), i. e. as a 
kind of alloy of cheap newspapers, books, 
pictures, etc. filled with criminal and sexual 
trash; later it was augmented by stereotyped 
comics, “erotic art” and other products 
of the entertainment industry. Kitsch deifies 
the “superman” and popular “stars” in a 
person’s mind, and thus distracts him from 
realities. To this day, the Kitsch-culture 
preaches sex and violence, being generally 
aimed at arousing man’s basest, most primi¬ 
tive instincts. 

M. C. of the newest kind forces on its 
audience an allegedly unbiassed, objective 
attitude, which is, in the final analysis, 
a moral censure of society’s “rebellious” 
sections. For example, by relying on public 
opinion, it tries to “render harmless” all 
movements of protest. For capitalist ideo¬ 
logists it is natural to regard as the most 
suitable that “perfect” (read: embodying 
all kinds of intellectual garbage) form of 
M. C. in which the destructive power of 
distorted reality in people’s perception is 
the greatest. The forms of progressive po¬ 
litical activity that are the most dangerous 
to bourgeois society are artfully and unas¬ 
sumingly turned into a sort of game or pop 
art performance and are intentionally hy¬ 
perbolised, while the problems involved in 
the bourgeois system as a society in which 
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people are isolated from one another and 
are doomed to social solitude, are inordina¬ 
tely magnified. The person is led into an 
ideological impasse; he is deprived of all 
social outbursts, and is lulled politically; he 
is devalued socially and ideologically de¬ 
formed. All types of spiritual oppression, 
and M. C. above all, are utilised by the rul¬ 
ing circles to achieve this goal. 

Thus M. C. is anti-humane in its very 
essence. In ideological terms it is aimed 
at enslaving people intellectually, depriv¬ 
ing him of his civic and national self-con¬ 
sciousness and blunting the edge of his 
struggle for social rights. Man’s intellectual 
world is intruded upon and his mind mani¬ 
pulated in the most sophisticated manner. 
M. C. is meant for the unpretentious consu¬ 
mer with no creative spirit, who is easily 
satisfied with inferior imitations of genuine 
art. It is the culture of the dominant class, 
tailored to suit the undersized needs of 
those to whom it denies the right to indep¬ 
endent intellectual development. 

Bourgeois intellectual culture, with its 
cynicism and cult of force, base cupidity, 
sadism and infatuation with sex, with its 
contempt for everything genuinely humane 
and hatred of progress, with its militant 
anti-communism (q. v.) and chauvinism, 
strives to deprive the individual of all his 
genuinely human features, distort his intel¬ 
lectual make-up and warp his morality. 
The harm inflicted on people by M. C. also 
consists in the way it detracts greatly from 
the national development of its own count¬ 
ry, throwing its intellectual potential to the 
winds and systematically depleting society’s 
intellectual resources. 

Bourgeois ideologists see M. C. as a gene¬ 
ral human phenomenon, not conditioned 
by, or linked to, society’s social structure; 
they assert that it is rooted in certain trends 
in modern technology as a universal pheno¬ 
menon, independent of the social nature 
of society and typical of both capitalist 
and socialist society. Such views are a far 
cry from the truth, however. M. C. is not 
confined to comics and Westerns; it is an 
expression and a way of intellectual life, 
a pattern of intellectual consumption under 
capitalism, forcing bourgeois stereotyped 
values upon the individual. Its social func¬ 
tion is to adapt the individual to bourgeois 


society. It would be a grave error to see 
M. C. as a general-social concept, typical 
of both the opposing systems, and not only 
from the point of view of method, but also 
because of the essence of the processes 
under way in the intellectual life of social¬ 
ist and capitalist societies. The very concept 
of M. C. is discredited and debased, and 
linked fast to the ideological positions of 
the bourgeoisie. Its antithesis is socialist 
culture, which characterises the contempo¬ 
rary intellectual world of the new society, 
the intellectual image of the people who 
have risen to a high level of conscious 
and active social life. 

In bourgeois society itself M. C. is oppos¬ 
ed to a genuinely advanced, progressive 
culture for the masses, a truly popular, 
democratic culture, representing broad so¬ 
cial strata and striving to develop people 
intellectually and achieve freedom, social 
progress and socialism. M. C. and people’s 
culture are on opposite sides of the barri¬ 
cade in the struggle that is being waged 
between the socialist and bourgeois cultures; 
the former is on the side of reaction, the 
latter on the side of progress. 

Mass Information and Propaganda Me¬ 
dia are the social institutions (the press, 
book publishers, press agencies, cinema, ra¬ 
dio, television, etc.) engaged in the mass- 
scale retrieval, proceeding and dissemina¬ 
tion of information in compliance with the 
laws of the society in which they function. 
Mass information is intended for a nume¬ 
rically large, usually geographically dis¬ 
persed audience. It is marked by quick 
and regular dissemination, one-time con¬ 
sumption, and an indirect and somewhat 
stereotyped character. Its dissemination is 
an inalienable part of the mass intellectual 
communication between people, which 
arose at a definite stage in mankind’s devel¬ 
opment, to supplement direct interperson¬ 
al communication. 

Mass communication and its media ap¬ 
peared during the emergence of capital¬ 
ism when, as Marx and Engels put it, “In 
place of the old local and national seclu¬ 
sion and self-sufficiency, we have inter¬ 
course in every direction, universal inter¬ 
dependence of nations. And as in material, 
so also in intellectual production” (K.Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 488). 
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This process was dominated by economic 
and social factors, rather than technical 
ones, as bourgeois sociologists are prone 
to assert. At the same time, thanks to the 
appearance in the 20th century of special 
technical devices and systems for quick 
information transmission, the process of 
mass communication has become more 
comprehensive and varied, turning into 
an important factor of social-political ad¬ 
ministration and the dissemination of cul¬ 
ture, a powerful means for influencing 
the people’s consciousness and behaviour. 
The mechanism of mass communication 
is, by nature, intended for broad informa¬ 
tion exchanges on the scale of the whole 
of society. In an exploiting system, how¬ 
ever, it is yet unable to reveal all its poten¬ 
tialities. From the start, the bourgeoisie 
uses it in its own narrow class interests and 
it has now become a means for manipu¬ 
lating the people’s consciousness and beha¬ 
viour, a weapon in the ideological struggle 
against socialism. This gives rise to the con¬ 
tradiction, unsolvable under capitalism, 
between the nature of the mass media and 
the method by which they are employed. 

Only a takeover of the mass media by the 
people can open up vistas for intellectual 
communication on a truly mass scale, in the 
interests of the working people. Under cap¬ 
italism, the mass media system was formed 
largely spontaneously, while in socialist 
society it is formed systematically, according 
to a plan. The socialist press, cinema, radio 
and television are powerful levers in the 
ideological and political education of the 
working people, and the fostering of com¬ 
munist ideology and morality in them (see 
Communist Ideology; Communist Morali¬ 
ty). Being a weapon of social control over 
the people’s thoughts and feelings, under 
capitalism the mass media are used to im¬ 
pose alien views and ideas on working 
people, to obscure their class conscious¬ 
ness. Under socialism, the purpose of these 
media is different: it is to help the work¬ 
ing people comprehend their own inte¬ 
rests, to promote the growth of their self- 
consciousness and involve them in the man¬ 
agement of society’s affairs, and to cul¬ 
tivate initiative and responsibility in them. 
Socialism provides access for all the people 
to the cultural treasures of past and present 


(and not to the cultural surrogates typical 
of the “mass culture”, q. v., under capi¬ 
talism). Hence the signal role played by 
the press, cinema, radio and television in 
disseminating genuine cultural values, in 
the intellectual development of the indivi¬ 
dual and divestment of vestiges of the 
past, in ensurance of his aesthetic educa¬ 
tion (q.v.). The educative function of the 
mass media has changed fundamentally 
because of the current accelerated renova¬ 
tion and accumulation of knowledge. In 
the 20s and 30s, they were used to elimi¬ 
nate illiteracy and disseminate elementary 
knowledge, whereas today they are involv¬ 
ed in the continuous expansion of the 
world-view and raising the educational lev¬ 
el of each member of society, which meets 
the requirements of the scientific and 
technological revolution (q.v.). 

The radical difference in the character 
and functioning of the mass media in ca¬ 
pitalist and socialist societies does not in¬ 
dicate thal information exchanges between 
them are fundamentally impossible. The ac¬ 
tivity of the press, cinema, radio and tele¬ 
vision under capitalism is inherently con¬ 
tradictory and two-fold: it is linked with 
the interests of the exploiters, but also sa¬ 
tisfies the requirements of society as a 
whole. Information exchanges are, there¬ 
fore, possible under conditions of peaceful 
coexistence between socialism and capital¬ 
ism (see Peaceful Coexistence of States 
with Different Social Systems). They must 
be based on the principles of the non-use 
of force or threat of force, respect for sov¬ 
ereignty, non-interference in one ano¬ 
ther’s internal affairs, equality and mutual 
advantage. The socialist countries are op¬ 
posed to mutual communication through 
the mass media being used to impose alien 
ideas and disregard the principles and 
freedoms inherent in the socialist system. 
Under advanced socialism, the impact of 
the mass information and propaganda me¬ 
dia on the economy, science, culture, and 
social life is steadily growing, thanks to the 
purposeful activities of the Communist 
party. This increased role has been en¬ 
shrined in the Constitution of the USSR. 
Thus, the Soviet citizens’ right to enjoy 
cultural achievements is ensured, in parti¬ 
cular, by the development of television and 
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radio, book publishing and the periodical 
press. Exercise of the guaranteed freedoms 
of speech and the press is ensured by the 
broad dissemination of information and by 
the opportunity to use the press, television 
and radio (see the 1977 Constitution of 
the USSR, Art. 50). 

Material and Moral Incentives are the 
social factors encouraging man to activity, 
determining his interest in the process and 
results of his work. 

Since production activities are the prin¬ 
cipal means for satisfying man’s vital re¬ 
quirements, they primarily determine the 
major factors (stimuli, incentives), that 
encourage a person to carry out various 
types of activity and display social activity 
(q. v.) A major role in their system is played 
by material incentives. Another type of 
incentive is moral (intellectual) ones, i. e. 
various ideological, moral, aesthetic and 
other motives making a person approach 
work not merely as a means of livelihood 
but as something that brings joy and sa¬ 
tisfaction with socially significant results, 
etc. The content of incentives and relations 
between them are determined by the nature 
of relations of production. 

In bourgeois society, the working pe¬ 
ople are formally free, but have no means of 
production. They are forced to work for 
the capitalists, the owners of the means of 
production, otherwise they risk hunger and 
the real possibility of remaining without 
means of livelihood. It might appear on 
the surface, however, that capitalists and 
workers are equal commodity owners: ca¬ 
pitalists own means of production and work¬ 
ers their labour power. This appear¬ 
ance becomes even more plausible thanks 
to the wage and salary systems used, which 
produce the illusion that the working peo¬ 
ple’s material standards depend solely on 
their attitude to work, abilities, qualifica¬ 
tions, and productivity. 

Economic coercion is supplemented by 
various incentive systems, payment of bonu¬ 
ses for industry, for initiative, etc. All these 
methods aim largely to increase the sur¬ 
plus-value appropriated by the entrepre¬ 
neurs and give the impression that contra¬ 
dictions between labour and capital have 
been overcome and settled. 

Under socialism, material incentives re 


tain their great importance, primarily in 
the form of remuneration for labour but, 
at the same time, they are increasingly 
being applied in combination with moral 
incentives. Work, remaining the source of 
the means of livelihood, also serves to satis¬ 
fy moral, research and aesthetic require¬ 
ments. Thus, in socialist society, the indi¬ 
vidual's material interest in remuneration 
for the final product of labour and in the 
amount of this remuneration is combined 
with his interest in the social recognition 
for labour, and assessment of its quantity 
and quality. Where there are no distinct 
criteria for determining the amount of la¬ 
bour and labour contribution by each work¬ 
ing man, however, this usually causes 
both material and moral losses and under¬ 
mines the role of lofty social motives of la¬ 
bour activity, which are a gain of social¬ 
ism. Elaboration of objective criteria for 
assessing the quantity and quality of the 
labour both of individual workers and of 
the collective as a whole, and the use of 
the many factors determining high effi¬ 
ciency and quality of labour are, thus, un¬ 
der advanced socialism, a major economic 
and socio-political task. Special atten¬ 
tion is focused on the organisational 
problems that play an important role in 
the purposeful impact on the entire system 
of material and moral incentives. 

A major part in forming incentives to 
the development of production is now 
played by current measures to enhance the 
collective material interest, and improve 
collective forms of labour organisation and 
remuneration such as team contracts, 
full-job and composite teams, etc. Great 
importance for improving incentives to 
labour activity also attaches to the further 
development of socialist emulation (q. v.). 

Expansion in the sphere of material in¬ 
centives creates favourable socio-econo¬ 
mic conditions for the development of 
moral incentives that stem from an under¬ 
standing of the social significance of work, 
its character and content and relations of 
collectivism (q. v.), and involve assessment 
by the collective and other factors. A heal¬ 
thy moral atmosphere in a collective and 
relations of comradely mutual assistance, 
as well as public opinion, are important re¬ 
serves for the development of the ind'vi 
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dual's creative activity. Among the moral 
incentives, a greater role is played by in¬ 
terest in work itself, the satisfaction derived 
from the process of labour activity in which 
man’s creative abilities are realised. All 
this serves to develop people’s activity and 
fosters a communist attitude to work. The 
moral and material incentives add to and in¬ 
tensify each other’s effectiveness. He who 
gives more to society, receives more mate¬ 
rial benefits and greater social recognition, 
and enjoys greater moral prestige. Mate¬ 
rial and moral incentives under socialism 
are also based on a combination of perso¬ 
nal and collective interests and the interests 
of society as a whole. 

As society moves on to communism, the 
role of moral incentives will grow, because 
labour activity will increasingly become 
creative activity connected with the mould¬ 
ing of a communist consciousness. The 
tendency for the role of moral incentives 
to grow will be expressed more vividly as 
the major material requirements are better 
satisfied, as labour becomes man’s primary 
vital need. 

Material and Technical Base of Com¬ 
munism, the production and technological 
foundation of the higher phase of the com¬ 
munist socio-economic formation, cha¬ 
racterised by the level of production (pri¬ 
marily, the means of production) needed to 
implement the principle: “From each ac¬ 
cording to his abilities, to each according 
to his needs” (see Basic Principle of Com¬ 
munism, the). 

Capitalism has created large-scale me¬ 
chanised industry as its production and 
technological base. Though more and more 
sophisticated automatic appliances are 
being introduced in the developed capita¬ 
list countries, they are unable to automate 
production completely, since that would 
presuppose planned economic development 
and integral, centralised management; it 
is incompatible with exploitative relations 
and is only possible on the basis of public 
property. 

The production and technological foun¬ 
dation of communism is being laid down 
gradually, as the material and technical 
base of socialism is created. It emerges as 
a result of radical qualitative changes 
that occur in production and involve, pri¬ 


marily, the technological principles of 
man's impact on nature and the technical 
form that serves to exert that impact. Of 
decisive significance in this is the 
scientific and technological revolution 
(q. v.), for in material and technological 
terms, communism presupposes automa 
tion of production and technological pro¬ 
cesses throughout society, and that means 
science is fused not only with the material 
elements of production (technology), 

but also with the participants in it, the work¬ 
ing people. The content and character of 
labour change radically as a result of auto¬ 
mation (q. v.); it is freed from mechani¬ 
cal, abstract functions, and requires, in¬ 
stead, a highly creative endeavour, excel¬ 
lent professional qualifications and educa¬ 
tion. The share of functions that involve 
people’s intellectual power rises sharply in 
such types of labour, which becomes in¬ 
creasingly manifold and stimulates the mul¬ 
ti-faceted development of man himself. 
As a result, labour becomes the most im¬ 
portant sphere of man’s creative self- 
assertion, his primary vital need (see Har¬ 
monious Development of the Individual; 
Labour, Communist). Marx showed that, 
as technology develops, the moment comes 
when the worker ceases to be an im¬ 
mediate participator in production and a 
living extension of the machine, which is 
indispensable for it to operate. Man is libe¬ 
rated from uncreative, tedious types of 
work, and technology is liberated from man, 
who is an imperfect and insufficiently ef¬ 
fective “implement” in machine produc¬ 
tion. Social shifts brought about by auto¬ 
mation give grounds for calling it the tech¬ 
nology of communism. Not only the fun¬ 
ctions of physical iabour, but also some 
of those of intellectual labour as well, are 
now taken over by automatic appliances, 
with man assuming the role of “conductor” 
in social production and holding the right 
to engage in scientific research and crea¬ 
tive endeavour. Thus automation provides 
opportunities for all man’s endowments to 
flourish, as well as for technology to deve¬ 
lop in conformity with its nature, its inner 
logic, the results being an accelerated 
growth of labour productivity. Developed, 
automated production in future society 
will do away with man's degrading de- 
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pendence on means of subsistence. An 
abundance of material goods available 
to everybody is indispensable for society to 
be transformed along communist lines: it 
will spell the greatest revolution in human 
history. By making high demands on the 
human intellect and, at the same time, pro¬ 
viding people with considerable free time 
(q. v.) in which they can develop all their 
abilities, the production of the future will 
break the rigid cord directly binding man 
and machine into a single working mechan¬ 
ism. Thus, the individual will become the 
centre of society's entire life. In Marx’s 
words, the development of human energy 
which is an end in itself, the true realm of 
freedom, which, however, can blossom 
forth only with this realm of necessity as 
its basis (K. Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, 
p. 820), i. e. material production, begins 
beyond that material production. It be¬ 
comes clear that the true wealth of society 
consists in the profusion of the individual's 
manifestations, in the scope of his creative 
potential. Man is not freed from labour, but 
labour is turned into a process through 
which man asserts his active relationship 
with nature, his personality. 

The formation of the material and tech¬ 
nical base of communism is a major link 
in the chain of economic, social and cul¬ 
tural tasks facing developed socialist society 
(q.v.). Their accomplishment will lay 
the foundations for: (1) ensuring an 
abundance of material benefits and thus 
making it possible to implement distribu¬ 
tion “according to one’s needs”; (2) turn¬ 
ing work into a source of joy, inspiration 
and creative endeavour and eliminating the 
fundamental distinctions between mental 
and manual work; (3) transforming social¬ 
ist production relations into communist 
ones, and drawing all working people into 
the management of social affairs and pro¬ 
duction; (4) erasing the fundamental dis¬ 
tinctions between town and country (see 
Overcoming Differences Between Town 
and Country); (5) fully implementing the 
principle “From each according to his abi¬ 
lities” and establishing an organisation of 
society that will provide everyone with an 
opportunity to choose occupation accord¬ 
ing to his inclinations. 

Middle Sections are the classes and so¬ 


cial groups occupying an intermediate po¬ 
sition between the two basic classes, the two 
poles of an antagonistic society (under cap¬ 
italism — between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat). Marx pointed to the exist¬ 
ence under capitalism of “the middle 
classes, those who stand between the work¬ 
man on the one hand and the capitalist 
and landlord on the other” (Karl Marx, 
Theories of Surplus-Value. Part II, 1975, 
p. 573). 

Economically, socially, politically or 
ideologically, M.S. do not represent a 
single whole. This is an aggregate of dif¬ 
fering groups, each of which occupies a 
unique place in the class structure of so¬ 
ciety anywhere between the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. The petty bourgeoisie 
of town and country (artisans, craftsmen, 
petty traders, owners of small enterprises, 
small and middle peasants and farmers), 
like capitalists, own private property and, 
like workers, belong to the working peo¬ 
ple, live largely through their own labour, 
rather than exploitation. These are work¬ 
ing people who are owners. The intel¬ 
ligentsia and office workers (qq. v.), un¬ 
like capitalists and petty bourgeois, are not 
owners. They are working people, wage 
workers, just like industrial workers. But, 
first, many of them live on their income 
without producing surplus value, and, sec¬ 
ond, they hold a unique place in the social 
division of labour, being connected with 
menial labour, which the bourgeoisie seeks 
to use against the proletariat. Servants and 
declasse elements also hold a special place 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 

Under capitalism, M.S. are, on the one 
hand, eroded (largely the petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie), adding up to the two main classes of 
capitalist society and, on the other hand, 
they are replenished by bankrupt capita¬ 
lists and some workers who become intel¬ 
lectuals and office workers. Owing to this 
mixed, intermediate position, M.S. may be 
allies of both opposite classes of capitalist 
society. 

In its struggle for socialism, the working 
class regards the M.S. as its real allies. 
Moreover, in order to work out a correct 
strategy and tactics in relation to them, it is 
of prime importance to take account of ob¬ 
jective trends in the development of each of 
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the components of the intermediate sections 
and assess their role and proportion in so¬ 
ciety and the liberation movement. 

In the period of pre-monopoly capital¬ 
ism, the principal ally of the working 
class (q.v.) is the petty bourgeoisie, pri¬ 
marily peasantry (q.v.). This is the most 
mass-scale non-proletarian section of the 
working people in that period. 

As capitalism passes to the monopoly and 
state-monopoly stages, the numbers and 
proportion of the petty bourgeoisie in town 
and country (especially peasants) decrease, 
since they are ruined. At the same time, 
the numbers and proportion of intellectuals 
and office workers grow rapidly. In the 
capitalist countries, office workers and in¬ 
tellectuals, alongside working artisans and 
craftsmen, become mass allies of the prole¬ 
tariat and, in the developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries, they become the chief ally of the 
working class, owing to a drastic decrease 
in the numbers of the petty bourgeoisie. 

Because each of the groups comprising 
the M.S. is heterogeneous, some members 
of these groups link their destinies with 
the bourgeoisie and others with the prole¬ 
tariat. Within the petty bourgeoisie itself, 
the wealthiest strive to become capitalists 
and therefore support the bourgeoisie, 
while the least prosperous, faced with the 
danger of bankruptcy, link their future 
with the working class. Social differentia¬ 
tion is equally manifested among intel¬ 
lectuals and office workers. On the one 
hand, as Lenin said, there is “the rapidly 
growing horde of careerists and bourgeois 
hirelings, an ‘intelligentsia’ contented and 
satisfied, a stranger to all wild fantasy 
and very well aware of what they want” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 1, 
pp. 294-95). On the other hand, there 
is the liberal, radical, proletarian (social¬ 
ist) intelligentsia. In the capitalist coun¬ 
tries today, the upper crust of the intel¬ 
ligentsia and office workers (top officials 
and managers, politicians, brass hats in 
the army, police, intelligence service, etc.) 
merge with the bourgeoisie, becoming, to 
all intents and purposes, an actual compo¬ 
nent of it. The mass of office workers and 
intellectuals (low and medium echelons) 
draw closer to the workers in their living 
and working conditions and consciousness. 


They are proletarianised, adhere to the 
working class, becoming a section that can 
be hardly separated from it (though they 
still differ from it in terms of their place in 
social production), and a section of them 
becomes industrial workers, as they ac¬ 
quire the features typical of the working 
class. 

As a result of these processes, the ever 
smaller proportion of the M.S. remain a 
loyal and reliable ally of the bourgeoisie, 
while the ever greater proportion takes 
the side of the proletariat. It can be ar¬ 
gued that, today, the M.S. do not contribute 
so much to the social stability and strength 
of the “upper ten thousand”, as was the case 
in Marx’s time, as they expand the basis of 
the revolutionary struggle of the proletari¬ 
at, promoting the growth of its power. As the 
International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties noted in 1969, “the con¬ 
vergence of interests of the working class, 
farmers, urban middle strata and intel¬ 
lectuals as well as their growing co-opera¬ 
tion reduce the social foundations of mo¬ 
nopoly power”. The M.S. remain in exist¬ 
ence during the period of transition from 
capitalism to socialism (q. v.) and represent 
the non-socialist groups of the working 
people (petty bourgeoisie, bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois specialists) who hold an in¬ 
termediate position between the victorious 
working class and the overthrown, but still 
surviving bourgeoisie, which still puts up 
resistance. “The peasants, like the petty 
bourgeoisie in general, occupy a half-way, 
intermediate position even under the dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works , Vol. 30, p. 116). Once the 
bourgeoisie has been abolished, the peas¬ 
ants turned into socialist workers and a 
socialist intelligentsia formed, a united so¬ 
cialist society has been established and the 
M.S. are dispensed with (see Social- 
Political and Ideological Unity of Society). 
The socialist peasantry, socialist intelligen¬ 
tsia and office workers are in the same 
ranks and in close alliance with the work¬ 
ing class. Led by the working class, they 
form an inherently united social structure 
of socialist society (q. v.) and its social 
foundation (see also Obliteration of Socio- 
Class Distinctions). 

Mode of Life under Socialism and Com- 
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munism, implies various spheres of human 
non-productive activity, such as housekeep¬ 
ing, family life, the spending of leisure 
time, various forms of daily cultural acti¬ 
vity. M.L. is characterised by traditions, 
customs, rites, habits and social norms. It 
reflects the entire way of life of society and 
is influenced by the socio-economic rela¬ 
tions. In a class-antagonistic society, in the 
final analysis, the dominance of private pro¬ 
perty determines the different modes of life 
in the opposed classes, giving rise to such 
vices as inequality of woman in the family 
and everyday life. The opposition of the 
city and village also tells on M.L. The so¬ 
cialist M.L. came into being as a result 
of fundamental socio-economic and cultu¬ 
ral transformations, the implementation of 
the principles of collectivism (q. v.) and 
relations of social and national equality 
(q. v.) in people’s lives. Socialism is cha 
racterised by a gradual levelling out of 
M. L. of various social groups, by a dimi¬ 
nishing difference between the way of life 
of manual workers and that of mental 
workers, of the urban and rural popula¬ 
tions. M.L. under socialism is influenced 
by the constantly rising material and cul¬ 
tural standards of the working people. So¬ 
cialist society pursues a purposeful policy 
of satisfying people’s most important needs 
by building housing, as well as service and 
cultural facilities, improving health care, 
organising trade and public catering, ex¬ 
panding and improving service amenities. 
To a great extent this function is served 
by the social consumption funds (q.v.), 
which are constantly growing. 

The increasing role of state enterprises 
and public organisations in the upbringing 
of children contributes greatly to the chan¬ 
ges in M.L. under socialism. This not only 
improves the quality of the education of 
the younger generation, but also enables 
women to take an active part in production 
and public life. This is an essential condi¬ 
tion for their equality with men in the fa¬ 
mily and in the social and political spheres. 
The inevitable change-over to public up¬ 
bringing of children was pointed out by 
Marx and Engels, who emphasised that, un¬ 
der communism, “the care and education 
of the children becomes a public matter” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works in 


three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 249). It stands to 
reason that an increase in public forms of 
child education and care, aimed at helping 
parents, does not mean a decrease in their 
responsibility for the upbringing of the ris¬ 
ing generation. 

A major part in the development of M.L. 
is played by changes in housekeeping. As a 
result of the historically established divi¬ 
sion of labour in the family, most chores 
fall to women and this either prevents them 
from taking part in social production or 
means they are greatly overworked if they 
are engaged both in production and house¬ 
keeping. Lenin wrote: “The real emancipa 
tion of women ... will begin only where and 
when an all-out struggle begins ... against 
this petty housekeeping, or rather when its 
wholesale transformation into a large- 
scale socialist economy begins" (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 429). 
As society proceeds towards communism, 
housework becomes ever more mechanised 
or is replaced by public services. 

As a result of the planned reduction of 
the working day and expenditure of time 
on child care and housekeeping, free time 
(q. v.) is increasing. Members of socialist 
society devote an ever greater part of their 
spare time to learning, public activities, 
creative work, the arts, physical culture 
and sports. “In accordance with the com¬ 
munist ideal — ‘The free development of 
each is the condition of the free develop¬ 
ment of all’— the state pursues the aim of 
giving citizens more and more real oppor¬ 
tunities to apply their creative energies, 
abilities, and talents, and to develop their 
personalities in every way” ( Constitution 
of the USSR, Art. 20). The rising number 
of theatres, cinemas, clubs, libraries, con¬ 
cert halls, and sport facilities leads to a 
change in M.L. of people, who develop 
high cultural standards and aesthetic 
tastes. The constructive use of leisure time 
is aimed at ousting such an irrational pas¬ 
time as drinking. 

The socialist M.L. shows a tendency 
towards growing public activity by the po¬ 
pulation (see Social Activity; Local Com¬ 
munity Organisations). Volunteer organi¬ 
sations are active both as initiators of col¬ 
lective measures in city improvement (such 
as planting trees and shrubs, etc.) and as 
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organisers of ways of spending leisure time, 
keeping public order, etc. Changes in so¬ 
cial life, including M.L., entail correspond¬ 
ing ones in the forms and principles of 
population settlement. This is reflected, 
for example, in the creation of microdis¬ 
tricts in cities which combine housing 
with cultural amenities and service facili¬ 
ties, in the reconstruction of rural settle¬ 
ments into townships with a network of or¬ 
ganisations and facilities catering for the 
population’s cultural and material needs. 

Improvement of the socialist M.L. paves 
the way for the advent of proper commu¬ 
nist conditions of life. The communist M.L. 
will be marked by a high level of develop¬ 
ment of public services and facilities, col¬ 
lectivist principles firmly imbedded in so¬ 
cial relations, and the disappearance of 
negative vestiges of the past (such as left¬ 
overs of actual inequality between men and 
women in housekeeping, irrational ways of 
spending leisure time, etc.). For all that, 
communism does not mean a levelling out 
of people in any way, their M.L. included. 
The communist M.L. will provide for the 
many important needs of the comprehen¬ 
sively and harmoniously developed indi¬ 
vidual (see also Socialist Way of Life; Fa¬ 
mily under Socialism and Communism). 

Modem Epoch — an epoch the main 
content of which is mankind’s transition 
from capitalism (q. v.) to socialism (q. v.); 
the epoch of the struggle of the two oppos¬ 
ing social systems (see Struggle Between 
the Two Social Systems), of socialist and 
national-liberation revolutions (see Revo¬ 
lution, National-Liberation; Revolution, 
Socialist), of the collapse of imperialism 
(q. v.), the abolition of the colonial system 
(see Disintegration of the Colonial System), 
the transition of ever more peoples on to 
the road of socialism, and the world-wide 
triumph of socialism and communism. 
The M.E. is highlighted by the internation¬ 
al working class (q. v.) and its main 
achievement — the world socialist system 
(q-v.). 

The M.E. was initiated by the victory 
of the Great October Socialist Revolution 
in 1917, which was a major event of the 
20th century that radically changed the 
entire development of mankind. The Octo¬ 
ber Revolution split the world into two op¬ 


posing social systems, capitalism and social¬ 
ism, and thus ushered in the collapse of 
capitalism and establishment of socialism. 
“The abolition of capitalism and its vesti¬ 
ges, and the establishment of the funda¬ 
mentals of the communist order comprise 
the content of the new era of world history 
that has set in,” wrote Lenin after the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 31, p. 392). The M.E. is tran¬ 
sitional in character, for its main content 
consists of the replacement of one socio¬ 
economic formation by another. This is an 
essentially revolutionary epoch, for this 
change comes about as a result of socialist 
revolution. 

The historical framework of the M.E. 
is keynoted by the development of the world 
revolutionary process (q. v.) from the first 
victorious socialist revolution in Russia, in 
October 1917, to the victory of socialist 
revolution world-wide. Within the M. E., 
a distinction should be drawn between nar¬ 
row historical periods reflecting certain 
stages in the changing alignment of forces 
between capitalism and socialism, in the 
narrowing down of the capitalist world 
and expansion of the socialist one. These 
stages in the M.E. largely coincide with 
those of the general crisis of capitalism 
(q. v.). 

The essence of the M.E. is closely link¬ 
ed with its main contradiction, that bet¬ 
ween socialism and capitalism. It is the de¬ 
velopment, the higher stage of the contra¬ 
diction between labour and capital, taking 
the form of one between the working class 
that is dominant in one part of 
the world, and the bourgeoisie that is 
dominant in the other. In the M.E., the 
class struggle has risen to the interstate lev¬ 
el of struggle between the two opposing 
social systems, and the coexistence between 
the states belonging to these systems 
is a specific form of class struggle 
between socialism and capitalism (see 
Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems). The main con¬ 
tradiction of the M.E. is not a partial or 
local one affecting merely some individual 
countries or groups of them, but a univer¬ 
sal, world-wide, global contradiction in¬ 
herent in modern mankind as a whole. It 
is an all-embracing contradiction, permeat- 
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ing all aspects of social life; the economy, 
politics and ideology. Its development and 
resolution produce a serious, direct and 
determining impact on the development 
and resolution of all other contradictions 
and problems of the M. E. “Reciprocal 
relations between peoples and the world 
political system as a whole,” Lenin wrote, 
“are determined by the struggle waged by 
a small group of imperialist nations against 
the Soviet movement and the Soviet states 
headed by Soviet Russia. Unless we bear 
that in mind, we shall not be able to pose a 
single national or colonial problem correct¬ 
ly, even if it concerns a most outlying part 
of the world. The Communist parties, in 
civilised and backward countries alike, can 
pose and solve political problems correctly 
only if they make this postulate their start¬ 
ing-point” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , 
Vol. 31, p. 241). 

An important feature of the M.E. is 
the emergence of a powerful anti-impe¬ 
rialist current consisting of three principal 
revolutionary forces of today: the struggle 
of the socialist nations to build socialism 
and communism, the revolutionary struggle 
of the working class in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries (see Class Struggle under Capitalism), 
and the national liberation movement. The 
struggle of the international working class 
largely determines the character of the 
M.E., though this is also determined by 
the development of contradictions be¬ 
tween imperialism and the nations strug¬ 
gling to abolish colonialism and all its after- 
math, the contradictions between the mono¬ 
polistic, militarist circles hatching plans 
for war, and the forces struggling for peace. 
The M.E. is one of struggle “to liberate 
nations from imperialism, to put an end to 
wars among nations, to overthrow capital 
and to win socialism” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 28, p. 167). 

A profound analysis of the essence of 
the M.E. is of fundamental methodologi¬ 
cal significance for a correct understanding 
of more particular problems of modern 
times, for evaluation of the place and role 
of each of the motive forces behind the 
world revolutionary process, for elabora¬ 
tion of a science-based strategy and tactics 
(q. v.) of the world communist and work¬ 
ing-class movement. As Lenin pointed 


out, “only on that basis, i. e., by taking into 
account, in the first place, the fundamental 
distinctive features of the various ‘epochs' 
(and not single episodes in the history of 
individual countries), can we correctly 
evolve our tactics; only a knowledge of the 
basic features of a given epoch can serve 
as the foundation for an understanding of 
the specific features of one country or 
another” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 21, p. 145). 

The essence of the M.E. is the subject 
of an acute ideological struggle. Most bour¬ 
geois ideologists cannot deny the dynamism 
of our epoch, but their class limitations 
make them avoid the historical truth that 
the world is advancing towards the complete 
collapse of capitalism and the world-wide 
triumph of communism. Hence their nu¬ 
merous attempts to allege that the essence 
of the M.E. lies in the transformation of 
old, traditional capitalism into a “welfare 
society”, or in the spread of the concep¬ 
tions of “convergence”, “single industrial 
society”, “post-industrial society”, etc. in 
bourgeois sociology today. The class basis 
of all these conceptions is quite clear; to 
distort the character of the M.E., to con¬ 
ceal the objective world historical need 
to replace capitalism by socialism. The 
world is advancing towards an epoch when 
socialism in its specific, historically condi¬ 
tioned form will become the all-embracing 
social system on earth, bringing peace, 
freedom, equality and welfare to all 
mankind. 

Municipal Councils, bodies of local 
self-government and administration in the 
capitalist countries, formed on the admi¬ 
nistrative-territorial principle. In many 
countries they are fully or partially elected 
by the population. Municipal councils 
dispose of local finances, supervise the 
construction of creches and schools, dis¬ 
pensaries and hospitals, youth hostels and 
old peoples’ homes; they are respon¬ 
sible for road-building and city transport, 
the planting of greenery, etc. 

Local self-government bodies are the 
most democratic institutions in the bour¬ 
geois state; they are utilised by the working 
people to promote their immediate interests 
and are always an arena of the class 
struggle. If M.C. are headed by representa- 
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tives of the working people, they resist the 
monopolies and try to improve the material 
and living conditions of the people. The 
monopolies, for their part, try restrict the 
rights of local self government bodies and 
reduce their activities to a narrow range 
of administrative and economic matters. 
Governments cut allocations for building 
public amenities and cultural establishments 
and decree that these should be financed 
from local taxation. Sometimes on various 
pretexts, governments dissolve the local 
self-government bodies if democratic forces 
prevail in them. The opportunity to make 
use of M.C. in the interests of the people 
hinges directly on the level of democracy 
attained in the country concerned, and on 
whether active participants in the anti-mo¬ 
nopoly struggle, especially Communists are 
elected to them. The latter have already 
won many places in local self-government 
bodies and mayoral posts in several capi¬ 
talist countries. In Italy, France, Finland, 
and Japan the Communist parties head, 
alone or in alliance with other democratic 
organisations, a considerable number of 
M.C. In those countries where the Com¬ 
munists and other left parties join forces, 
the sphere of activity of M.C. expands 
despite the obstacles raised by governments 
and monopolies, and they take part in 
tackling important political, economic and 
cultural issues, and wage an active struggle 
for peace and general disarmament. 

The international communist movement 
has accumulated vast experience of Com¬ 
munists’ activities on local self-government 
bodies, on the one hand, through over¬ 
coming errors and eliminating the tendency 
to underrate the importance of work on 
these bodies, which used to interfere with 
the Party extending its ties with the masses 
and, on the other hand, through throwing 
off the illusion that “municipal socialism” 
can lead to the abolition of capitalism. 
Today, Communist Parties regard partici¬ 
pation in local self-government bodies as 
an important field of activity, a form of 
work among the masses and their involve¬ 
ment into an active political struggle. It 
helps them study, in a comprehensive 
way, the actual needs of various sections 
of the population, establish contacts with 
them and prove the correctness of their 


party programme in practice. During muni¬ 
cipal election campaigns, Communists come 
forward with their own programme drawn 
up on the basis of the Party’s general 
strategic line, oriented on the interests of 
the population in the region concerned. 
While engaging in the struggle to resolve 
the major problems facing the country, 
Communists do not ignore so-called minor 
issues. Their everyday work on local 
self-government bodies graphically demon¬ 
strates to the working people that they are 
able to manage the economy in a thrifty 
and efficient way, and take good care of 
the people’s vital needs. The main principles 
of their activities are: constant reliance on 
the masses, development of their initiative, 
and the organisation of mass actions in 
support of the plans suggested by local 
municipal councils. Communists are trying 
to draw more of the ordinary people into 
the work of local self-government bodies, 
and to give more publicity to their activities. 
They make the proposals they put forward 
on these bodies widely known to the masses 
by discussing them in factories, mass orga¬ 
nisations (trade unions, youth and women’s 
organisations), local community meetings, 
parents’ and pupils’ committees, etc. They 
try to draw the people into the work of 
various commissions, dealing with the issues 
involved in school education, health protec¬ 
tion, construction, town development and 
reconstruction, employment, etc. Work on 
local self-government bodies is conducive 
to a rapprochement between the left parties, 
termination of the split within the ranks 
of the working class, and achievement of 
unity of democratic forces. 

N 

Narodnik Socialism see Populist 
Socialism 

National Bourgeoisie, the local class of 
entrepreneurs in economically less deve¬ 
loped, subjugated, or newly liberated count¬ 
ries,who are interested in their country’s 
independent political and economic deve¬ 
lopment. The section of the pro-imperialist 
bourgeoisie that operates as an intermediary 
of foreign monopoly capital, and is the 
principal social mainstay of neocolonialism 
(q v.), cannot be considered as part of 
N.B. 
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As it develops, national capital virtually 
always comes up against the prevailing 
foreign capital and the pre-capitalist rela¬ 
tions that are preserved by the colonialists 
in all spheres of economic activities in the 
developing countries (q. v.), be it industry, 
agriculture, crediting or insurance system. 
This engenders an acute contradiction 
between N.B. and the imperialist bour¬ 
geoisie of the metropolitan countries, which 
objectively rouses N.B.’s interest in an 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudalist revo¬ 
lution. Describing the revolutionary poten- 
lial of the national bourgeoisie, Lenin 
wrote: “In ‘advanced’ Europe, the sole 
advanced class is the proletariat. As for 
the living bourgeoisie, it is prepared to go 
to any length of savagery, brutality and 
crime in order to uphold dying capitalist 
slavery... Everywhere in Asia a mighty 
democratic movement is growing, spreading 
and gaining in strength. The bourgeoisie 
there is as yet siding with the people 
against reaction” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 19, pp. 99-100). Indeed, N.B. 
led the anti-imperialist struggle of the 
peoples in several Asian and African count¬ 
ries, or was one of the leading forces in 
the anti-imperialist bloc. From among its 
ranks it advanced influential political 
leaders and raised the masses to the strug¬ 
gle, with the help of their patriotic prog¬ 
ramme for national liberation. 

N.B. has a dual social nature, which 
becomes especially evident once national 
independence has been won. On the one 
hand, it is oppressed by imperialist mono¬ 
polies; on the other, it itself exploits the 
working people. It profits to various extents 
from general-democratic reforms, yet its 
typical conciliatory tendencies prevent it 
from implementing them consistently. 
While trying to strengthen national sove¬ 
reignty, N.B. seeks support among the broad 
popular masses but, at the same time, it is 
afraid that democratic elements, expressing 
the interests of the people, may acquire too 
great an influence. N.B. struggles to win 
the right to dispose independently of its 
country's natural and labour resources, but 
it lacks the stamina to carry through a 
general expiopnalion of foreign monopoly 
capital and is inclined to seek the resolution 
of its contradictions with foreign monopc 


lies through a compromise, by modifying 
the terms and forms of co-operation rather 
than by waging a determined struggle 
against them. Though it has a vital interest 
in agrarian reform to create a domestic 
market, N.B. does not resolutely eradicate 
the feudalist institutions of serfdom, for 
it is afraid of establishing a precedent that 
might jeopardise private property as such. 
As the bearer of the capitalist mode of 
production, N.B. emerged on the historical 
scene at the time when world capitalism 
as a social system began declining (see 
Modern Epoch). Its persistent efforts to 
lead the countries along the capitalist road 
conflicts with the anti-capitalist trend 
inherent in social development and with the 
interests of the working people, and makes 
the popular masses part ways with N.B. 
The result is a crisis of the bourgeois 
leadership of the national liberation revo¬ 
lution (see Revolution, National-Libera¬ 
tion). N.B. is now, therefore, drawing 
nearer to imperialists and domestic reac¬ 
tionaries, fighting in the economic sphere 
for free capitalist enterprise, and in the 
political sphere for maximum strengthening 
of the machinery of its class domination, 
consisting of the police, army, courts of 
law, bureaucratic administrative machine, 
etc. It often resorts to violent means to 
suppress the proletarian and peasant move¬ 
ment, and unleashes terror against Com¬ 
munists and left forces. 

N.B. pursues a policy of consolidating 
its dominant class positions under the ban¬ 
ner of nationalism (q. v.). If they call for 
upholding sovereignty, national culture, 
traditions and customs, the slogans of natio¬ 
nalism can still play a positive role in popu¬ 
lar anti-imperialist movements. But as class 
contradictions move to the fore, its anti¬ 
democratic reactionary aspect becomes 
increasingly pronounced. 

When evaluating N.B., in addition to 
describing it in general terms, it is important 
to take account of its specific features. 
For example, in Latin America a certain 
section of the local bourgeoisie has become 
so closely intertwined with Nortn-American 
monopolies that it no longer upholds nation¬ 
al interests or presents a serious anti- 
imperialist force. In several countries of the 
Middle East and Africa, in the absence of 
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a mature industrial section of N.B., the 
role of the state’s leading administrative 
and political force is played by the bour¬ 
geoisie linked up with the bureaucratic- 
administrative top echelons, living off the 
public sector and profiting from co-opera¬ 
tion with foreign capital. It resents foreign 
domination and strives to take over the 
country’s natural wealth, means of produc¬ 
tion, etc. In the socialist-oriented countries, 
N.B. is, as a rule, deprived of monopoly 
power, but can take part in the country’s 
progressive development, particularly in 
the economic sphere, as one of the factions 
of the national democratic movement. 

National Relations Under Capitalism, 
relations of economic, social and politi¬ 
cal inequality, exploitation and suppres¬ 
sion, of enmity and distrust among 
peoples. 

Capitalism (q. v.) has not only given 
birth to nations and national distinctions, 
but also to the national question; it has 
made some nations an object of exploitation 
and suppression by others. In capitalist 
society, based on private property and class 
antagonisms, exploitation of man by man 
is systematically augmented by the subju¬ 
gation and plunder of some nations by 
others, so that N.R. inevitably assume the 
form of domination of some and subjuga¬ 
tion of others. The national question be¬ 
came even more acute under imperialism 
(q. v.), as vast territories were seized and 
many peoples colonised; it turned into the 
national-colonial question (see Disintegra¬ 
tion of the Colonial System; Revolution, 
National-Liberation). 

Analysing the objective laws of N.R. 
under capitalism, Lenin exposed two major 
historical trends: that of invigorating and 
developing national life and national 
movements and of establishing national 
states, which prevails at the early stages of 
capitalism, and that of furthering the ties 
among nations, breaking down national 
partitions and internationalising social life, 
which becomes prevalent under impe¬ 
rialism. Both trends are enhanced as capi¬ 
talism develops but, owing to its antagonistic 
nature, it generates and constantly aggra¬ 
vates the irreconcilable contradiction bet¬ 
ween them, which is growing stronger and 
stronger and which cannot be eradicated 


within the framework of capitalist society. 
Though national contradictions were some¬ 
what alleviated in certain countries as 
bourgeois democracy developed there, all 
attempts to solve the national contradic¬ 
tions inherent in bourgeois society and set 
up stable and viable inter-national com¬ 
munities within its framework have inva¬ 
riably failed. Modern history provides 
convincing examples of such failures, e. g. 
the disintegration of the “patchwork” 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the bankruptcy 
of the British Commonwealth and the 
collapse of the entire colonial system of 
imperialism, sharp national and national- 
language conflicts in the USA, Canada, 
Britain, Belgium, Spain, and elsewhere. 

Realising that the problem of national 
interrelationships occupies a prominent 
place in socio-political life, Marxist-Lenin- 
ist parties attach great importance to theo¬ 
retical work on the national question and 
the conditions required to liberate the 
nations and ensure their unhindered devel¬ 
opment, and to the elaboration of a 
corresponding programme and policy 
course. The national question is filled with a 
specific class content and plays a specific 
role in the class struggle in each historical 
period and at each stage of the historical 
development of a country. A concrete-his¬ 
torical and class approach in evaluating 
national movements is a major methodo¬ 
logical principle of scientific communism 
in the elaboration of the national policies 
and programmes of Marxist-Leninist par¬ 
ties. In Russia, for example, where the 
national question ranked high in the count¬ 
ry’s life, Lenin and the Bolshevik Party 
considered it, prior to the February Bour¬ 
geois-Democratic Revolution, as a compo¬ 
nent of the general-democratic transforma¬ 
tion of society, as part of the question of 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution. In 
this connection the first Party Programme, 
adopted at the Second RSDLP Congress 
in 1903, dealt with the ways and means to 
reduce national contradictions and national 
isolation to a minimum so as to rally the 
working people of all nationalities for the 
struggle against tsarist autocracy. The 
Programme demanded that democratic 
changes be introduced in the country, the 
right to national self-determination up to 
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and including secession and formation of 
independent states be ensured; it also 
demanded regional autonomy, equality of 
nations and the building of the Party 
according to the principle of international¬ 
ism. Shortly before and after the October 
Socialist Revolution the national question 
was part of the socialist revolution (q. v.) 
and a socialist transformation of society. 
The Party was no longer satisfied with eli¬ 
minating national oppression and inequality, 
but called for actual equality of nations 
based on their all-round development, a 
fundamental transformation of N.R. in 
the spirit of socialism, and establishment 
of friendship and of socialist mutual assis¬ 
tance between nations. 

The historical experience gained by the 
USSR and other multinational socialist 
countries has fully proved in practice the 
most important proposition of scientific 
communism contained in the Manifesto of 
the Communist Party, written by Marx and 
Engels, to the effect that exploitation of 
one nation by another will disappear only 
to the extent that exploitation of man by 
man is eliminated, just as enmity in relations 
between nations will disappear together 
with class antagonisms within nations. As 
it overthrows the sway of the reactionary 
classes — the bourgeoisie and the landlords 
who sow hostility and strife in relations 
between the.peoples — the socialist revo¬ 
lution abolishes all forms of social and 
national oppression and eliminates all 
obstacles in the way of nations growing 
closer together. 

National Relations Under Socialism take 
shape and develop on the basis of friendship 
among peoples (q. v.), their all-round 
co-operation, mutual assistance and inter¬ 
national unity. 

These relations are formed parallel to 
the building of socialism and become 
completely developed as socialism wins 
and socialist nations emerge, these being 
fundamentally different from nations in 
capitalist society in their economic base, 
class structure, cultural development and 
intellectual make-up. Socialist nations 
consist of the friendly classes and strata 
of working people characterised by shared 
interests and goals (see Social-Political 
and Ideological Unity of Society). The 


community of economic, socio-political and 
cultural life engenders internationalist 
features in the people, socialist national 
self-awareness, socialist way of thinking 
and behaviour. Relationships between such 
nations rest on a harmonious combination 
of their national and international interests. 

Relationships between nations and 
nationalities in the USSR have their poli¬ 
tical base in the Soviet state system (see 
Democracy, Socialist). All Soviet nations 
and nationalities have their own statehood, 
which serves to direct their efforts towards 
strengthening the united socialist state 
rather than to isolate one people from 
another. “The USSR,” runs Article 70 of 
the Constitution of the USSR (1977), 
“embodies the state unity of the Soviet 
people and draws all its nations and nationa¬ 
lities together for the purpose of jointly 
building communism.” The principle of 
democratic centralism (q. v.) underlying 
socialist statehood ensures harmony bet¬ 
ween national interests and those of the 
Union as a whole. 

Economically, relations between nations 
under socialism are based on social socialist 
ownership (q. v.) of the means of product¬ 
ion and the socialist economic system, 
and this has made it possible to even out the 
levels of economic development in all Soviet 
nations and nationalities. More advanced 
nations rendered wholesale assistance to 
nations and nationalities that lagged behind 
in their development, and the process of 
one people helping another gained momen¬ 
tum. 

Relations between nations under socia¬ 
lism have their ideological and theoretical 
basis in Marxism-Leninism (q. v.) and 
socialist internationalism (q. v.). To edu¬ 
cate the millions of working people in the 
spirit of internationalism and to make them 
participate vigorously in the building of 
a new life requires raising their cultural 
standards. The cultural revolution (q. v.), 
as Soviet experience has proved, helps 
create a national intelligentsia and makes 
it possible for the working masses to acquire 
scientific knowledge. Socialist internationa¬ 
lism, friendship and mutual assistance 
between the peoples, and Soviet patriotism 
are features inherent in Soviet nations, 
which reflect new, socialist relations. 
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Vitally important for the development 
of socialist national relations in the USSR 
was the denunciation of Stalin’s personality 
cult (q. v.) by the CPSU, which had put an 
end to violations of the principles of the 
Leninist nationalities policy: restoration 
of national autonomy for the Balkars, 
Ingushes, Kalmyks, Karachais and Che¬ 
chens, and extension of the rights of 
Union and autonomous republics in man¬ 
aging the economy and culture, in legis¬ 
lation and court proceedings, etc. 

The Soviet people (q. v.) as a new his¬ 
torical entity embodies a new and higher 
type of socialist N.R., the international 
unity of the nations and nationalities of the 
USSR. Today the evolution of the socialist 
nations consists of two progressive proces¬ 
ses — the flourishing of all nations and 
their overall drawing closer together. These 
processes are interconnected and are taking 
place on the basis of a united Soviet soci¬ 
alist economy; the social homogeneity of 
the nations and nationalities of the USSR; 
their social and class unity; and shared po¬ 
litical and cultural life (see Developed 
Socialist Society). Decisive in the drawing 
closer together of the nations is the esta¬ 
blishment of the material and technical 
foundation of communism, when the prod¬ 
uctive forces develop increasingly beyond 
the boundaries of the individual constituent 
republics. Specialisation and co-operation, 
and the joint construction of major indus¬ 
trial projects become vitally important for 
all nations and imply their closest collabora¬ 
tion. The economy of each republic forms 
part of the all-Union economic complex, 
comprising a component of the integral 
process of building the material and tech¬ 
nical base of communism. National relations 
are taking shape on the basis of an integ¬ 
rated economy and an extensive exchange 
of personnel. Achievements in any one 
economic region are increasingly a result 
of the joint labour input of all nations and 
nationalities. This creates the necessary 
conditions for educating the working people 
in the spirit of internationalism, for prevent¬ 
ing manifestations of national conceit, 
consolidating and developing socialist inter¬ 
nationalism, and strengthening the intellec 
tual unity of nations and nationalities. 

Socialist N.R. enhance the mutual cul¬ 


tural enrichment of the nations and conso¬ 
lidate the international unity of Soviet 
culture. The all-round co-operation betwe¬ 
en the nations and nationalities of the 
USSR, and their economic and cultural 
drawing closer together are also conducive 
to the emergence of bilingualism, particu¬ 
larly a combination of the national language 
and Russian as the inter-national language. 

The CPSU's policy is aimed at educating 
the working people in the spirit of the 
Leninist principles of socialist internatio¬ 
nalism and patriotism, which express the 
unity of the working people’s national and 
international interests, and is, at the same 
time, hostile towards all manifestations of 
nationalism. 

The socio-political base of international 
relations expanded as the world socialist 
system emerged, and a new type of re¬ 
lationships between nations took shape: 
equality and sovereignty of all socialist 
nations, diversified fraternal co-operation 
and mutual assistance, and a combination 
of national with international interests. 
As each socialist nation flourishes and the 
sovereignty of the socialist states is consoli¬ 
dated, their mutual links become closer, 
more and more common elements appear 
in their politics, economics and social life, 
and their economic development levels are 
gradually evened out. Today, this gradual 
rapprochement of the socialist countries 
is turning into a law. The 26th CPSU 
Congress noted: “Relations between states 
have been called international since olden 
days. But it is only in our time, in the 
socialist world that they have truly become 
relations between nations. Millions upon 
millions of people take an immediate part 
in them. That ... is a fundamental gain of 
socialism, and its great service to humanity” 
(Report of the Central Committee of the 
CPSU to the 26th Congress of the CPSU..., 
p. 9). 

Close attention to the experience gained 
by each fraternal country, the joint search 
for the most rational forms and methods 
for building socialism, co-operation and 
mutual assistance are all promoting the 
flourishing of each socialist nation and the 
socialist system as a whole. A divorce 
between national interests and the inter¬ 
national tasks facing the working people 
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has always been detrimental to socialist 
national relations. The content of national 
and international interests is objective, 
but their harmonious combination largely 
depends on the subjective factor, the policy 
pursued by the parties in power, their 
ability to maintain unity, fight exclusion and 
national isolation, take account of common 
international tasks, and launch joint actions 
to fulfil them. Marxist-Leninist parties 
are striving to cognise the causes and na¬ 
ture of the emerging contradictions scienti¬ 
fically and draw on this scientific knowledge 
to find a way to overcome them. The 
countries of the world socialist community 
(q. v.) are directing their efforts towards 
the all-round development of nations and 
their drawing closer together, and are 
employing all the opportunities provided 
by socialism to attain this goal. 

Nationalisation, the transfer of enter¬ 
prises or branches of the economy that were 
privately owned to state ownership. The 
nature of N. is determined by the social 
system existing in the given country. The 
theoretical foundation of the concept of 
socialist N. was elaborated by the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism, who saw it as a form 
of the socialisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction on the socialist principle, and poli¬ 
tically it is preconditioned by the triumph 
of the proletarian revolution. Having estab¬ 
lished its dictatorship (see Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat), the proletariat forcibly 
confiscates the property of capitalists and 
landowners and transfers it to the owner¬ 
ship of the whole people. Socialist N. abol¬ 
ishes the alienation of the working people 
from the means of production, existing 
under capitalism, and transforms the work¬ 
ing class from an exploited appendage 
into the master of production. Stressing 
that the expropriation of expropriators is 
justifiable because capitalist and landed 
property was acquired not by personal 
labour but as a result of the exploitation 
(q. v.) of the working people, Marx wrote: 
“Even if that capital was originally ac¬ 
quired by the personal labour of its em¬ 
ployer, it sooner or later becomes value 
appropriated without an equivalent, the 
unpaid labour of others materialised either 
in money or in some other object" (Karl 
Marx, Capital , Vol. I, p. 535). 


Marxism-Leninism draws a distinct line 
between big and small private ownership 
of the means of production. Big capitalist 
property is subject to N. as soon as the pro¬ 
letariat comes to power, while the small 
property of peasants and handicraftsmen 
is not expropriated but turned into socia¬ 
list property by way of voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion (see Agricultural Co-operation). 

Pointing out that N. is a must in all so¬ 
cialist revolutions, the founders of scienti¬ 
fic communism foresaw the measures the 
proletariat would take to nationalise the 
means of production, i. e. the ways and 
means of N. can differ, depending on the 
specific historical conditions. These ways 
and means are defined by the political party 
of the working class. 

The first act adopted by Soviet power in 
Russia was the Decree on Land endorsed 
by the Second Congress of Soviets on 
October 26 (November 8) 1917 (see Na¬ 
tionalisation of Land). N. of other major 
means of production and circulation was 
carried out by stages, the priority order 
being determined by the importance of the 
given enterprise and branch of the econo¬ 
my for the consolidation of the socialist 
economy as a whole, and by the attitude 
on the part of the owners of the means of 
production in question. In December 1917, 
private banks were nationalised, and in 
June 1918, all big industrial enterprises. 

Simultaneously, other branches of the 
economy underwent N., too, as well as the 
merchant fleet, foreign trade, and the rail¬ 
ways. The last act of N. in industry was 
that adopted in November 1920, by which 
all enterprises with more than five workers 
and a power-driven machine, or ten work¬ 
ers without such a machine, were trans¬ 
ferred to the state. 

In the People's Democracies, N. of in¬ 
dustry had certain specific features. It 
was carried out during the development of 
the democratic into a socialist revolution. 
While enterprises belonging to the fascist 
states, monopolies and war criminals were 
confiscated without any compensation, a 
certain amount was often paid out to those 
owners of nationalised enterprises who had 
not collaborated with the fascists. 

N. with compensation is not a devia¬ 
tion from Marxism. Engels emphasised 
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that the way of expropriation (with or 
without compensation) would depend 
primarily on the circumstances under 
which the proletariat came to power, 
and on the behaviour of the capitalists 
themselves. 

Partial N. (of certain branches and big 
enterprises) may be effected by a bour¬ 
geois state, too; as a rule, it occurs under 
pressure from democratic forces. Such 
N. is a complex and contradictory process. 
On the one hand, it shows that the pro¬ 
ductive forces of the capitalist countries 
have overgrown the boundaries of private 
property; on the other, as partial N. pro¬ 
ceeds under the economic and political 
pressure of the monopolies, it involves big 
payments by way of compensation to the 
former owners of nationalised enterprises, 
while the monopolies that employ the ser¬ 
vices of the nationalised sector enjoy cer¬ 
tain privileges. When enterprises in the fuel 
and power industry and transport, the rail¬ 
ways, and a considerable portion of the mo¬ 
tor vehicle fleet were nationalised in Brit¬ 
ain after World War II, the government 
modernised these enterprises from the na¬ 
tional budget (the revenues of which con¬ 
sist mostly of taxes), while the former own¬ 
ers were issued government bonds to rep¬ 
lace their shares and were thus ensured a 
rather high guaranteed annual income. Un¬ 
der capitalism, N. only modifies the form 
of capitalist property: private capitalist 
property is changed into state-monopoly 
property (see State-Monopoly Capita¬ 
lism). Sometimes bourgeois governments 
carry out denationalisation (re-privatisa¬ 
tion), selling state enterprises to monopo¬ 
lies on favourable terms. 

N. is also effected in tbe newly free coun¬ 
tries. There it concerns first of all the prop¬ 
erty of foreign companies and private 
owners. Its real importance largely depends 
on which path of development the country 
has opted for. In countries that have opted 
for a non-capitalist road, N. assumes a 
broad scale and involves the property of the 
national bourgeoisie; N. of foreign and na¬ 
tional enterprises becomes an important 
factor in creating elements of socialism in 
their multistructured economies. Revenues 
accruing in these countries from the natio¬ 
nalised sector, in particular from the sale 


of oil and oil products, go to facilitate the 
strategy of national development. 

Nationalisation of Land, the transfer 
of land from private property to state own¬ 
ership. 

N. L. was first suggested by Utopian 
socialists (see Utopian Socialism), who 
criticised the existing agricultural relations 
and described an ideal society with social¬ 
ly-owned land. During the bourgeois revo¬ 
lutions in Britain and France, N.L. be¬ 
came a principal demand of the urban and 
rural poor. In Russia, the idea of N.L. was 
put forward by the Decembrist, Pavel 
Pestel, and the revolutionary democrats, 
Alexander Herzen, Nikolai Ogaryov and 
Nikolai Chernyshevsky. 

Marx showed, as he considered agrarian 
relations, that “landed property differs 
from other kinds of property in that it ap¬ 
pears superfluous and harmful at a certain 
stage of development, even from the point 
of view of the capitalist mode of produc¬ 
tion” (Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. Ill, p. 622). 
Theoretically, N.L. under the bourgeois 
system abolishes absolute rent and makes 
it easier for capitalism to penetrate agri¬ 
culture. Though it is the bourgeoisie who 
would primarily profit by N.L., however, 
it has not been introduced anywhere, for 
fear that the offensive against any one form 
of private property might endanger capi¬ 
talist property as a whole. 

The proletarian demand for N.L. was 
put forward in general terms by Marx and 
Engels in the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party. It was subsequently specified for dif¬ 
ferent countries, different forms of landed 
property, and different stages of the revolu¬ 
tion. Marx and Engels pointed out that the 
entire course of capitalist development in 
Britain had most fully prepared its agricul¬ 
ture for N.L., while in France, where 
small landed property predominated, to put 
forward the slogan of N.L. would be a poli¬ 
tical error, because the expropriation of the 
peasantry would interfere with its entering 
into an alliance with the proletariat. 

N.L. was first applied in practice in the 
USSR. Private ownership of land was abol¬ 
ished by the Decree on Land adopted at 
the Second Congress of Soviets on 8 No¬ 
vember 1917. Land was turned into nation¬ 
al property and handed over for equal 
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use, free of charge, while hired labour 
on land was prohibited. The Soviet gov¬ 
ernment exempted land from the sphere 
of commodity circulation, thus delivering 
the peasants from expending large sums 
of money to buy land or to pay rent to land- 
owners. N.L. was of immense importance 
for the preparation of the economic con¬ 
ditions for the socialisation of agriculture 
on the socialist principle and for the con¬ 
solidation of the worker-peasant political 
alliance (see Alliance of the Working 
Class and the Peasantry). 

In other socialist countries, N.L. had a 
number of specific features explained by 
the particular agrarian relations existing 
in each of them. 

Typical of the East-European People’s 
Democracies was partial N.L., under 
which only forests, irrigation installations 
and fallow land were nationalised. After 
confiscation, the bulk of the arable land 
was handed over to the peasants, because 
formerly the majority of them had tilled 
the plots they owned as private property. 
This fact had a certain impact on the pro¬ 
cess of the co-operation of peasant econo¬ 
mies (see Agricultural Co-operation). 

In Cuba, N.L. had its own specifics. 
Right after the Revolution, co-operatives 
of farm workers were organised there on 
the basis of nationalised farms formerly 
belonging to foreign and local owners, 
which were later reorganised into state- 
owned people’s estates. In 1963, kulak and 
capitalist economies were also nationalised. 
As a result, the main part of the farm land 
now belongs to the state socialist sector. 

Partial N.L. is under way in the develop¬ 
ing countries (q. v.). There, it is largely 
characterised by an anti-colonial thrust, 
the state taking over land formerly owned 
by colonialists. 

Thus, N.L. is a measure that can be im¬ 
plemented in the course of both bourgeois- 
democratic and socialist revolutions. Its 
expediency and scale are determined by the 
specific historical conditions, and its social 
content depends on the nature of the revo¬ 
lution. “Nationalisation of the land,” Le¬ 
nin wrote, “is not only ‘the last word’ 
of the bourgeois revolution, but also a step 
towards socialism ” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 13, p. 430). 


Nationalism, the psychology, ideology, 
world outlook and policy of preferring 
certain nations to others, of extolling one’s 
own nation and fanning national strife and 
racial hatred (see also Racism). 

There are many varieties of N., from 
open fascist chauvinism to refined N. cam¬ 
ouflaged by Marxist phrases. It may be 
manifested as the Great-Power chauvinism 
of an oppressor nation, slighting other na¬ 
tions, or as local N. of an oppressed nation, 
reflected in its striving to isolate itself from 
other nations and in its distrust of them. 
Imperialist cosmopolitanism is the reverse 
side of N.; it propagates the dissolution of 
nations and nationalities within certain 
"model” (dominant) nations. 

N. is generated by relations of private 
property and exploitation (q. v.); its apol¬ 
ogists are the bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie. N. is hostile to the nature of 
the proletariat as the bearer of interna¬ 
tionalism. As history has proved, however, 
it is possible, through systematic and pro¬ 
longed efforts, to poison considerable mas¬ 
ses of the people with it, including certain 
sections of the working class too. That was 
achieved, for example, in Germany by the 
Prussian militarists and, later, by the Nazis. 

National strife interferes with the class 
struggle waged by the proletariat, and some¬ 
times even paralyses it. The bourgeoisie 
fans national hatred and unleashes aggres¬ 
sive wars under cover of “general national” 
interests. Monopoly capital draws widely 
on chauvinism and racism to persecute 
entire races and nationalities. 

Marxism is incompatible with N. There 
are periods in national liberation move¬ 
ments, however, when N. of an oppressed 
nation may emerge as a programme for 
national revival, as the ideology and policy 
of the struggle against imperialism and for 
political and economic independence, for 
the sovereignty and all-round development 
of their nation. Marxist-Leninists regard 
N. filled with such general democratic con¬ 
tent as historically justified, and support it 
if that is the case, without losing sight of 
those forces that only use the general de¬ 
mocratic struggle to conceal their true face 
and are prepared to betray the nation's 
interests at any moment. 

Socialism uproots N. in social terms by 
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eliminating antagonistic classes. Yet some 
manifestations of N. and national narrow¬ 
mindedness do not disappear of their own. 
“Nationalist prejudice and survivals of for¬ 
mer national strife are a province in which 
resistance to social progress may be most 
protracted and stubborn, bitter and insi- 
duous” (The Road to Communism, p. 469). 
This is not explained by the fact that life 
in general has a national form, or that na¬ 
tionalistic psychology is an inborn feature 
of man, as bourgeois ideologists maintain, 
but by real historical conditions: the after- 
math of the former hostility and distrust 
between the peoples, vestiges of different 
development levels of various nations, con¬ 
stant efforts on the part of imperialists and 
their ideologists to revive and bolster natio¬ 
nalist prejudice, and an exaggerated or 
distorted manifestation of national senti¬ 
ment. The fact that consciousness lags be¬ 
hind socialist being, as well as violations 
of the norms of the socialist way of life, 
also play a part in this (see Socialist Way 
of Life). These factors are expressed in 
infringements on the equality of nations 
in economic and cultural development, 
personnel policies, in ignoring the achieve¬ 
ments and contributions made by a parti¬ 
cular nation to society’s evolution, slighting 
of national sentiment and substitution of 
prejudiced national pseudo-patriotism for 
genuine socialist patriotism (see Patriotism, 
Socialist) and turning it, in fact, into 
national narrow-mindedness, etc. For all 
the variety of the sources of N., it always 
results in national strife and disruption of 
the working people’s fraternity. Local N. 
often exists in the form of survivals and 
operates in a camouflaged way, rather 
than openly, for example, under the ban¬ 
ner of defending specific national features, 
traditions and customs, without distinguish¬ 
ing between the progressive and reactio¬ 
nary elements contained in them. An inor¬ 
dinate exaggeration of the “original” de¬ 
velopment of nations and their cultures, 
allegedly free from mutual influence, gen¬ 
erally interferes with sound relationships 
and the processes involved in the nations’ 
or nationalities’ mutual enrichment. 

As the world socialist system has formed, 
the number of nations that have establish¬ 
ed mutual relations based on socialist in¬ 


ternationalism (see Socialist Internationa¬ 
lism; Friendship among Peoples) has 
increased. Nationalist trends are incompa¬ 
tible under these conditions either with 
the interests of the working people’s in¬ 
ternational co-operation or with the 
genuinely national interests of nations. 

N. is hostile to socialism and the Marx- 
ist-Leninist world outlook in its nature; 
it contradicts the objective evolution and 
rapprochement of the socialist nations. 
Bourgeois N. assumes particularly soph¬ 
isticated forms today and is spearheaded 
first and foremost against the USSR, the 
world’s first socialist state. 

N. serves as a breeding ground for both 
“left” and right opportunism (q. v.), once 
again corroborating Lenin’s thesis that 
“the ideological and political affinity, con¬ 
nection, and even identity between op¬ 
portunism and social-nationalism are 
beyond doubt” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 21, p. 154). When coupled 
with opportunism in the revolutionary 
movement, N. becomes particularly danger¬ 
ous, for it often masks itself with Maxist- 
Leninist phrases. No Communist party 
can remain a genuine Marxist-Leninist 
party and fulfil its mission as vanguard in 
the building of a new society, unless it cre¬ 
ates an atmosphere of intolerance towards 
N. and overcomes it first of all within its 
own ranks. 

The CPSU attaches primary importance 
to the internationalist education of the 
working people and to the overcoming of all 
manifestations of nationalism. Article 36 
of the Constitution of the USSR (1977) 
says in part: “Citizens of the USSR of 
different races and nationalities have equal 
rights.... Any direct or indirect limitation 
of the rights of citizens or establishment 
of direct or indirect privileges on grounds 
of race or nationality, and any advocacy 
of racial or national exclusiveness, hostili¬ 
ty or contempt, are punishable by law.” 
The struggle against N. is a major condi¬ 
tion for the consolidation of the world so¬ 
cialist system, ensuring unity between the 
world communist and working-class move¬ 
ment and successful national liberation 
struggle of the oppressed peoples. As Lenin 
remarked “the urgency of the struggle 
against this evil, against the most deep 
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rooted petty-bourgeois national prejudi¬ 
ces, looms ever larger with the mounting 
exigency of the task of converting the 
dictatorship of the proletariat from a na¬ 
tional dictatorship (i. e., existing in a single 
country and incapable of determining 
world politics) into an international one 
(i. e., a dictatorship of the proletariat in¬ 
volving at least several advanced countries, 
and capable of exercising a decisive in¬ 
fluence upon world politics as a whole).” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
p. 148.) 

Nations and Their Future. The nation 
is a stable historical community of people, 
a form of social development that emerged 
on the basis of shared economic life coupl¬ 
ed with a common language, territory, and 
specific features in culture, conscience, and 
psychology. 

Nations emerged as a result of a long 
historical evolution of society and are pre¬ 
ceded by certain pre-nation forms of so¬ 
cial community, such as a tribe or an 
ethnic group. The emergence and de¬ 
velopment of capitalism (q. v.) were con¬ 
ducive to the formation of nations. Lenin 
remarked that “nations are an inevitable 
product, an inevitable form, in the bour¬ 
geois epoch of social development” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, 
p. 72). Nations are formed as different 
nationalities unite when they overcome 
feudalist isolation, and when capitalist pro¬ 
duction appears and develops, which im¬ 
plies a strict division of labour, extensive 
and strong economic ties, a vast shared 
market, etc. 

Nations did not appear simultaneously 
everywhere, since capitalism emerged and 
developed extremely unevenly from coun¬ 
try to country. In Europe, this process was 
completed ages ago, while in many colo¬ 
nies or former colonies (in Africa, for 
example) it has lagged behind and is still 
under way as the national liberation strug¬ 
gle goes on and young independent states 
emerge. The experience gained in the 
USSR and other socialist countries shows 
that nationalities that have not taken shape 
prior to the victory of the socialist rev¬ 
olution may sometimes be formed even 
during the transition to socialism. 

Affiliation to a certain nation rallies 


people together, yet national community 
does not eliminate differences within na¬ 
tions. Class antagonisms permeate all as¬ 
pects of the nation’s life in bourgeois socie¬ 
ty, splitting it into two opposite sections. 
In analysing any national movement or 
phenomenon, it is, therefore, necessary to 
approach it from the angle of a certain 
class, taking into account the distinctions 
in the interests of classes and social groups. 
Lenin said that there are two nations with¬ 
in each bourgeois society: that of the ex¬ 
ploiting classes, capitalists and landowners, 
i. e. the nation of the oppressors, and that 
of the working and exploited masses, work¬ 
ers and peasants, i. e. the nation of the op¬ 
pressed; correspondingly, each national 
culture also falls into two national cultures. 
As Lenin wrote, “there is the Great-Rus¬ 
sian culture of the Purishkeviches, Guch¬ 
kovs and Struves — but there is also the 
Great-Russian culture typified in the names 
of Chernyshevsky and Plekhanov. There 
are the same two cultures in the Ukraine 
as there are in Germany, in France, in 
England, among the Jews, and so forth” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, 
p. 32). Typical of the nationality policy 
pursued by the exploiting classes is a con¬ 
stant striving to pass their own, egoistic and 
self-seeking class interests as general natio¬ 
nal ones, and to use the slogan of defend¬ 
ing “national unity” in the struggle against 
the working class and all working people. 

Socialist nations are those of a society 
free from exploiting classes and class an¬ 
tagonisms, and resting on a firm alliance 
of all social groups — the working class 
(q. v.), co-operated peasantry (q.v.) and 
people's intelligentsia (q. v.). Their ideolo¬ 
gical basis is that of Marxism-Leninism 
(see Socialist Internationalism). The so¬ 
cial-political and ideological unity of socie¬ 
ty (q. v.) is determined by its nations’ co¬ 
hesion and ability to function; for the first 
time in history, nations appear with a na¬ 
tional culture, world outlook and ideology 
shared by all society, and basic interests 
and goals common to all its members. 

The transition from socialism to com¬ 
munism involves further development of 
socialist nations, their economies and cul¬ 
tures and the disappearance of the remain¬ 
ing distinctions between them. 
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The social homogeneity of nations in¬ 
creases as social relations improve and 
the distinctions between classes are grad¬ 
ually erased. Simultaneously, an intensive 
rapprochement between all nations and 
nationalities develops, their economic, so¬ 
cio-political and intellectual interests in¬ 
creasingly coincide, and all aspects of 
their life are further internationalised. 
Mutual impact, co-operation and assistance 
between nations and nationalities are 
enhanced; they increasingly enrich one ano¬ 
ther, and more common features appear 
in all spheres on their material and intel¬ 
lectual life as each nation’s intrinsic pro¬ 
gressive potentialities are more and more 
fully manifested and developed. 

The rapprochement between nations 
during the building of communism leads 
to the eradication of national distinctions, 
various spheres being affected unevenly. 
For example, distinctions in the economic 
sphere are overcome comparatively quick¬ 
ly. National cultural distinctions, and es¬ 
pecially those in language, are more sta¬ 
ble; they will evidently persist much longer. 
General features and trends in the disap¬ 
pearance of national distinctions help cla¬ 
rify the emergence of a new historical com¬ 
munity — the multinational Soviet people 
(q. v.). However, it should be remembered 
that the erosion of national distinctions on 
a global scale is a more complicated pro¬ 
cess, having its own peculiarities as com¬ 
pared with the similar process under way 
within the socialist countries. For that 
reason, nations will probably exist for a 
long time, even after capitalism has been 
done away with internationally. 

Nations are nevertheless a historical 
phenomenon; in the final analysis, they will 
inevitably disappear, no matter how pro¬ 
longed and complicated the process of the 
eradication of national distinctions may be, 
in the same way as they inevitably emerged 
at a certain stage of history. The coming, 
highly developed communist society will 
have no socio-class or national distinctions. 
The future merger of nations and natio¬ 
nalities into a single non-national com¬ 
munist association of all humankind will be 
attained as a result of the complete libera¬ 
tion and full development of all peoples, 
through maximum disclosure and pro¬ 


motion of everything that is of value in 
each people and in each national culture. 
Lenin stressed that “in the same way as 
mankind can arrive at the abolition of 
classes only through a transition period of 
the dictatorship of the oppressed class, it 
can arrive at the inevitable integration of 
nations only through a transition period of 
the complete emancipation of all oppressed 
nations, i. e., their freedom to secede” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, 
p. 147) (see also Revolution, National- 
Liberation; National Relations Under Capi¬ 
talism; National Relations Under Social¬ 
ism). 

Natural Environment and Man. Humani¬ 
ty is organically linked with the natural 
environment in which it exists, above all, 
with the planet Earth and its biosphere. In 
the course of the evolution of our planet, 
life appeared on it; the evolution of live na¬ 
ture culminated in man. A biochemical 
metabolism started between man and na¬ 
ture, but, with the advent of man, a qualita¬ 
tively new relationship between living 
things and nature came into existence, 
which is man’s work or material production. 
People do not find enough means of 
subsistence or favourable conditions in 
the environment, so have to make them 
from the substances of the environment, 
from objects of nature, by changing or 
transforming them. In material production 
the objective of man’s labour is to “ap¬ 
propriate Nature’s productions in a form 
adapted to his own wants” (K. Marx, 
Capital, Vol. I, p. 173). In making vital 
things from objects of nature “he is 
constantly helped by natural forces” 
(ibid., p. 50). Natural processes controlled 
by man, such as mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, thermal, biological and other 
functions in material production, are 
integral parts of it, and combine with the 
materia] activities of people and are delibe¬ 
rately used by them. On the other hand, 
the production sphere, which is a system 
of man-controlled-and-regulated subst¬ 
ance-energy and biological processes, inter¬ 
acts with the system of elemental natural 
processes, regional and global. As Engels 
emphasised, “at every step we are reminded 
that we by no means rule over nature 
like a conqueror over a foreign people, 
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like someone standing outside nature — 
but that we, with flesh, blood and brain, 
belong to nature, and exist in its midst, 
and that all our mastery of it consists in 
the fact that we have advantage over all 
other creatures of being able to learn its 
laws and apply them correctly" (F. Engels, 
Dialectics of Nature, p. 180). 

Since the advent of man and social mate¬ 
rial production, the environment increas¬ 
ingly ceased to be purely natural, ele¬ 
mental, or “virginal". Since ancient times, 
a “second nature” (or man-induced na¬ 
ture) established itself in the environment 
and was the material body of civilisation. 
All objects made by people, all their trans¬ 
formations of natural objects become 
objective reality as much as purely natural 
formations. Every expansion and inten¬ 
sification of production, while making 
society increasingly independent of natural 
forces, also link society and nature ever 
closer by increasing the total mass and 
number of natural objects and processes 
involved in material production. The 
productive activity of society results in 
the materialisation of much of the natural 
potential that could not be realised by 
itself (thus hundreds and thousands of 
chemical compounds not found in natural 
minerals have been synthesised and manu¬ 
factured on a tremendous scale); various 
elemental natural processes are suppressed 
or accelerated or new ones generated 
(this is the case of the adaptation of living 
organisms to environmental pollution, 
to the use of pesticides, etc.). The 
entire evolution of the biosphere, nature 
of our planet since man’s appearance 
cannot be separated from the history of 
human productive activity, inasmuch as the 
latter cannot be separated from the history 
of nature. Unlike metaphysical concep¬ 
tions that regard nature and society as pure¬ 
ly external opposing realities, Marxism rec¬ 
ognises their organic unity and regards 
the development of nature and society 
as a single natural historical process. His¬ 
torically, only the shape of this necessary 
and inseparable link between man and 
nature changes, depending to a decisive 
degree on the character of production 
relations. 

At this time of scientific and technologi¬ 


cal revolution (q. v.), society’s economic 
activity takes on a world-wide scale. Space 
exploration has begun. On the other hand, 
the increasing environmental pollution that 
is undermining the natural reproduction of 
many resources vital for humanity (ox¬ 
ygen, fresh water, forests, etc.), the need 
to combine spontaneous, natural and mate¬ 
rial production processes and the environ¬ 
mental control are becoming increasingly 
acute. Entire natural complexes, the whole 
biosphere, as well as individual natural 
forces or properties and kinds of natural 
processes and living organisms, should be 
put to productive use. 

In this context, the role of social relations 
in society-nature interaction becomes es¬ 
pecially important. The uncontrolled evo¬ 
lution of social relations and social 
antagonisms have resulted in history in 
adverse consequences for the state of the 
environment. “The conclusion is that 
cultivation when it progresses sponta¬ 
neously and is not consciously controlled... 
leaves deserts behind it...” (K. Marx and 
F. Engels, Selected Correspondence , p. 
190). It is because of class antagonisms that 
the practical mastering of natural forces 
and new natural resources culminates 
in the new social disasters, such as wars, 
the enslavement of nations, mass unem¬ 
ployment, poverty, and the development of 
more and more powerful weapons of 
mass destruction of people and the fruits 
of their work. 

While enhancing the ever more extensive 
utilisation of nature, capitalism, a society 
based on private ownership of the means 
of production and natural resources, en¬ 
genders a predatory treatment of nature. 
The colonial system combined predatory 
exploitation of the natural riches of col¬ 
onies with the subjugation of the peoples 
there. The successes scored under capitalism 
in utilising natural forces inevitably acquire 
an anti-human, anti-popular orientation 
and materialise in increasingly strong and 
sophisticated tools of human exploitation, 
warfare, and destruction of the environ¬ 
ment. Capitalism is, therefore, incapable of 
ensuring a rational ecologically sound 
utilisation of natural resources from the 
viewpoint of the entire society. The vested 
interests of the monopolies make consis- 
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tent and large-scale environmental protec¬ 
tion impossible. 

Public ownership of the means of pro¬ 
duction and natural resources turns plan¬ 
ned control of both social relations and so¬ 
ciety-nature relationship into a realistic 
possibility. Marx wrote that, in the society 
of the future, the associated producers, 
rationally regulate “their interchange with 
Nature, bringing it under their common 
control, instead of being ruled by it as 
by the blind forces of Nature; and 
achieving this with the least expenditure 
of energy and under conditions most fa¬ 
vourable to, and worthy of, their human na¬ 
ture” (K. Marx, Capital , Vol. Ill, p. 820). 
In socialist society, where the purpose 
of production is man’s well-being and 
meeting his needs, rather than profit, the 
harmonisation of society-nature relations 
is organically combined with the principles 
of economic activity. The broad-scale pro¬ 
tection of natural resources was started in 
the first years of Soviet power and is 
continued today. The diverse nature-pro¬ 
tection activities of the Soviet state were 
made law by the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR. Article 18 runs; “In the interests 
of the present and future generations, the 
necessary steps are taken in the USSR to 
protect and make scientific, rational use 
of the land and its mineral and water 
resources, and the plant and animal king¬ 
doms, to preserve the purity of air and 
water, ensure reproduction of natural 
wealth, and improve the human environ¬ 
ment.” Rational utilisation of natural 
resources is now organised within the 
framework of the socialist community 
countries (see World Socialist Community). 
Because many environmental disasters are 
global, Soviet policy is to secure wide and 
active international co-operation in resolv¬ 
ing ecological problems. Practical steps 
in environmental protection and rational 
utilisation of natural resources, like the 
safeguarding of peace and prevention of 
a new world war, have become the highest 
priority for all mankind. 

Neocolonialism, an imperialist policy 
of exploitation and undermining the in¬ 
dependence of the liberated countries (see 
Developing Countries), pursued with the 
help of slightly modified old ways and 


means. 

In material terms, N. is rooted in 
foreign monopoly ownership of the means 
of production, and in social terms — in 
the top echelons of the exploiting classes 
and strata in these countries, the elite 
of the bourgeoisie (q. v.), landowners, 
and bureaucracy (q. v.). The ideological 
platform of N. is anti-communism (q. v.) 
and apologetics for diverse forms of “in¬ 
terdependence” between the former met¬ 
ropolitan countries and their dependencies. 
Among the methods applied by N. are: 
the economic sway of imperialist monop¬ 
olies, all kinds of action launched to 
extend its social base, various political 
and ideological manoeuvres, the fanning 
of hostility among nations and tribes, 
the setting of political groupings against 
one another, the implantation of anti- 
popular regimes, military intervention, 
espionage, subversive activities, etc. N. is 
a product of contemporary imperialism 
(see State-Monopoly Capitalism) trying 
to adapt to the new historical situation by 
inventing a more sophisticated mechanism 
to suppress the world revolutionary and 
national liberation movements. 

The policy of N. was exerted by the 
disintegration of the colonial system (see 
Disintegration of the Colonial System) 
and the weakening of imperialism’s posi¬ 
tions, which made it impossible for it to 
shape its relations with the liberated 
countries exclusively on the principle 
of military-political coercion. While “clas¬ 
sical” colonialism tried to apply non¬ 
economic means for exploiting enslaved 
nations, N. gives priority to economic 
ways: it makes broad use of achievements 
provided by the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (q. v.), draws the 
developing countries into the system of 
economic relations of the world capitalist 
market, the capitalist financial and credit 
system, and an unequal division of 
labour. Unfair trade and price-fixing 
on the developing countries’ exports, 
primarily in the interests of the impe¬ 
rialist countries’ economic development 
are a graphic manifestation of this po¬ 
licy. The huge profits the monopolies 
(multinationals in the first place) derive 
from the developing countries are, in fact. 
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an embodiment of the unpaid labour of 
the great mass of working people in the 
former colonies. Amidst the struggle bet¬ 
ween the two world systems N. is often 
forced to make fundamental tactical 
concessions for the sake of a strategic 
gain. Thus, the export of capital is now 
effected not only to derive superprofits, 
but also to implant the capitalist mode of 
production in the liberated countries and 
to promote their industrial development 
somewhat. While, formerly, the monopolies 
tried to conserve backward, pre-capitalist 
relationships there and hold back the 
growth of capitalism, now they are striv¬ 
ing to accelerate the young countries’ 
development along the capitalist lines. 

N. is characterised by exceptional flex¬ 
ibility and manoeuvrability. While ret¬ 
reating under pressure from the national 
liberation forces, it tries to retain its 
positions. It strives to undermine the 
liberated countries’ sovereignty, distort 
the meaning of the principle of self- 
determination of nations, and place power 
in the formally independent countries 
in the hands of its class allies, using 
bourgeois ideology to disarm the champions 
of national independence in ideological 
terms. A basic military-political form of 
N. is a military alliance, all types of 
fettering “bilateral” agreement, imposed 
on the developing countries by imperialists. 
The activities of such alliances are a 
manifestation of the “collectivist forms” 
of imperialist policy aimed at preserving 
a reactionary social order. Therefore, 
the oppressed peoples are waging a strug¬ 
gle not just against individual imperialist 
powers, but against the system of N. as a 
whole. 

N. is a serious obstacle for the libe¬ 
rated countries’ progressive development. 
Yet, being essentially on the retreat, N., 
a moribund form of colonialism, is 
incapable of checking the national re¬ 
vival of former colonies and semi-colonies, 
which increasingly involves ever new 
popular masses: the working class, the 
peasantry and other non-proletarian con¬ 
tingents of the working people, and the 
middle social strata in town and country. 
As a result of the progressive, anti-imperial¬ 
ist policy pursued by the young states that 


rely on the practicable support of world so¬ 
cialism, the activities of foreign monopolies 
are being more and more restricted, and the 
national economies are developing. The 
patriotic, democratic forces of these coun¬ 
tries more and more often see the prospect 
of a national renaissance as hinging on a 
national-democratic revolution and a 
socialist orientation (see Non-capitalist 
Path of Development). 

NEP, the New Economic Policy, a 
course launched hy the Communist Party 
and the Soviet government during the 
period of transition from capitalism to 
socialism (q. v.). The foundations for it 
were laid by Lenin in his work “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment” and it was initiated in the spring 
of 1918. The military intervention by 
internafional imperialism and the Civil 
War (q. v.), however, made it imperative to 
launch War Communism, a special, 
extraordinary economic policy. In March 
1921, it was abolished by decision of the 
10th Congress of the RCP(B) as not 
meeting the requirements of building 
the economy in peace time, and the food 
surplus appropriation system (a system of 
procurement of agricultural produce the 
Soviet government applied during the 
Civil War and the military intervention 
of 1918-1920, under which all surpluses 
from peasant holdings had to be sold to 
the state at a fixed price) was replaced by 
a tax in kind: the peasants were also 
granted the right to sell their surplus prod¬ 
uce on the market once the tax had been 
paid. That was the first step taken from 
the policy of War Communism in the 
direction of NEP. 

The substitution of the tax in kind for 
the food surplus appropriation system and 
the development of commodity-money re¬ 
lations made the peasants materially in¬ 
terested in expanding agricultural pro¬ 
duction. In order to effect a further rise 
in peasant economies and transfer them 
gradually on to the road of socialist 
development, measures were taken to 
introduce the simplest forms of co-operation 
in the village, which would prepare the 
peasants for engaging in joint production 
on collective farms. Lenin’s co-operative 
plan was a component part of NFP. 
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The Soviet government’s policy in the 
sphere of industry was also based on the 
use of economic levers, commodity- 
money relations, and the principle of the 
workers having a material interest in the 
development of production. The govern¬ 
ment concentrated all large- and medium- 
scale industry in its hands and leased small 
enterprises, including to individuals. A small 
number of enterprises were leased out 
as concessions to foreign capitalists. 
Both lease and concession were forms 
of state capitalism (q. v.) allowed in the 
Soviet economy; they did not take deep 
root, however. Industrial enterprises, 
especially in light and the food industries, 
were gradually transferred to a system 
of self-financing. The wages of in¬ 
dustrial workers were fixed proceeding 
from the socialist principle of remunera¬ 
tion according to the quantity and quality 
of work done. The excessive centralisa¬ 
tion of industrial management that existed 
during the Civil War was abolished, and 
it was largely entrusted to production 
trusts based on the cost-accounting prin¬ 
ciple, and syndicates engaged in the 
planned realisation of the trusts’ output. 
Attention was focused on the principle 
of one-man management as the most 
suitable for enterprises operating on the 
cost-accounting principle. 

Objectively speaking, the transition to 
NEP brought about a revival and a 
certain growth of the capitalist element 
in the economy, such as private trade, 
private capitalist industries, a certain growth 
of the kulak section as a result of the 
development of commodity-money re¬ 
lations in the countryside, the lease of 
land and the use of wage labour in 
tilling it, concessions and the lease of 
public enterprises to individuals. The 
only correct policy in these circumstances 
was to make use of capitalism (the 
development of which was strictly limited 
and controlled by the state) in order to 
step up the productive forces. 

NEP provided for the accelerated de¬ 
velopment of the socialist element: while 
giving free rein to small-commodity pro¬ 
duction, it channelled this development, 
in forms acceptable to the working peo¬ 
ple, towards socialism, restricting and 


ousting the capitalist element. NEP is 
essentially a method for building socia¬ 
lism, characterised by the following fea¬ 
tures: the proletarian state controls the 
economy; capitalism is admitted in to 
the economy, but within certain limits 
and under state control, which inevi¬ 
tably implies an economic struggle bet¬ 
ween the socialist and capitalist elements 
over the issue of “Who triumphs over 
whom”; trade develops as the basic form 
of economic relationships between socia¬ 
list industry and small-commodity peasant 
production; economic levers and commodi¬ 
ty-money relations are used widely to 
develop all branches of the economy; 
socialist industrialisation (q.v.) is imple¬ 
mented as a decisive condition for es¬ 
tablishing the material and technical 
base of socialism; a voluntary transition is 
gradually effected through co-operation 
(see Agricultural Co-operation), from 
small-commodity production to a large- 
scale socialist economy. NEP ensured 
the establishment of a close and mutually 
beneficial link between town and country, 
between industry and agriculture. Its 
political importance consisted in that, 
at the current stage of the country’s 
historical development, it strengthened 
the alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry, and was a vital condition for 
consolidating the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat (q.v.). On the one hand, NEP 
promoted the restoration and advance 
of the economy and the consolidation of 
the socialist element while, on the other, 
it created conditions conducive to the 
strengthening of capitalist tendencies. 
It therefore signified a continuation of 
the class struggle, though in new forms, 
rather than its termination (see Class 
Struggle in the Transition Period from 
Capitalism to Socialism). NEP was 
instrumental in the rapid restoration of 
the economy ravaged by the intervention 
and Civil War. Over two five-year pe¬ 
riods, industrialisation and the transfer 
of the peasants to large-scale collective 
production were accomplished. NEP 
helped overcome the multistructured system 
and establish the economic foundations of 
socialism. By the end of the second five- 
year period socialism had been basically 
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achieved. The transition period from cap¬ 
italism to socialism came to an end, 
and NEP, the economic policy applied 
during that period, had outlived itself. 

NEP was of major international sig¬ 
nificance. It ensured successful economic 
development, socialism’s victory in the 
economy, where the world-wide struggle 
between capitalism and socialism was 
continued after the Civil War. At the 
same time NEP was a science-based meth¬ 
od for building socialism and involved 
the multi-million masses in it — the task 
that, as Lenin emphasised, would even¬ 
tually face Socialists in all countries. 
The experience of building socialism 
gained in other countries has fully 
borne out Lenin's prediction: allowing 
for their specific historical conditions, 
all of these countries pursued an economic 
policy fundamentally similar to NEP in 
the transition period from capitalism to 
socialism. 

Non-capitalist Path of Development, 
the gradual emergence of the objective 
and subjective prerequisites for building 
socialism in countries that have shaken off 
the colonial yoke. When socio-economic 
formations replaced one another in a 
regular manner, it used to appear at the 
capitalist stage; it is a way of transition 
to socialism by formerly backward countries 
and peoples. The revolutionary liberation 
struggle of the peoples has put forward 
several concrete-historical forms of 
N.C.P.D. One of them (the Soviet form) 
has been embodied in the revolutionary 
practice gained by the peoples of the Soviet 
East, who took the path of non-capitalist 
development within the context of the 
multinational centralised state led by the 
CPSU, a proletarian party. Another form 
(People’s Democracy) emerged in the 
course of the revolutionary practice of 
Mongolia. A socialist orientation led by 
the vanguard revolutionary-democratic 
parties has appeared as a new form 

of N.C.P.D. in modem conditions (see 
Disintegration of the Colonial System). In 
socio-economic terms, N.C.P.D. basically 
relies on the public sector of the economy, 
and in political terms, on a revolutionary- 
democratic dictatorship of the broad al¬ 
liance of the petty-bourgeois masses, the 


middle strata of society, in particular the 
intelligentsia (q. v.) and office workers 
(q. v.), the toiling peasantry (q. v.), other 
non-proletarian contingents of the working 
people, and the working class (q.v.). 

The idea of N.C.P.D. was put forward 
by the Utopian socialists (see Utopian 
Socialism) and was provided with a scien¬ 
tific base by Marx and Engels. Engels 
emphasised that backward peoples would 
be assisted by the victorious proletariat 
in “considerably shortening their advance 
to socialist society and largely sparing 
themselves the sufferings and the struggles 
through which we in Western Europe have 
to make our way” (K. Marx, F. Engels, 
Selected Works in three volumes, Vol. 2, 
p. 403). Lenin developed this thesis in the 
new historical situation that emerged after 
the Great October Socialist Revolution, 
and said that “with the aid of the prole¬ 
tariat of the advanced countries, backward 
countries can go over to the Soviet system 
and, through certain stages of development, 
to communism, without having to pass 
through the capitalist stage” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 31, p.244). Today, 
this conclusion has been fully borne out 
by the experience gained in national libe¬ 
ration struggles by oppressed peoples who, 
in the long run, orientate their social 
development towards socialism. 

The internal objective conditions for so¬ 
cialist orientation are largely formed as a 
result of the competition between the two 
world social systems. The liberated coun¬ 
tries have to opt for either a capitalist or 
a socialist path. Capitalist relations cannot 
enable the liberated countries to break 
away from the world system of capitalist 
economy, achieve economic independence 
and raise the working people’s living stan¬ 
dards. National capitalism gradually re¬ 
veals its inability to fulfil the urgent tasks 
of the working people’s social liberation. 
The anti-capitalist struggle waged by the 
broad popular masses is also boosted by the 
fact that capitalism is associated in their 
minds with colonialism and imperialism. 
A radical solution of social problems proves 
possible only by the path orientated on 
building a future society free of all forms 
of exploitation. 

The set of measures typical of a socia- 
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list orientation includes ousting foreign 
monopolies, restricting private capitalist 
accumulation, developing the public sector 
in every possible way, and co-operating ag¬ 
riculture. All this accelerates the growth 
of the productive forces. In production 
relations, transitional forms usually appear 
that are involved, for example, in mixed 
state-capitalist property, collective-group 
property, etc. The objective necessity of 
such a transition to socialism results from 
the exceptionally backward socio-econo¬ 
mic structures of the former colonies, 
which must be overcome in order to create 
the highly developed economic and socio¬ 
political structure of the new society. 

The diverse assistance rendered by the 
socialist countries is of exceptional import¬ 
ance for N.C.P.D. of the liberated coun¬ 
tries. Lenin pointed out that the Russian 
working class would spare no effort to ren¬ 
der “disinterested cultural assistance” to 
backward and oppressed nations, i. e. it 
would “help them pass to the use of machin¬ 
ery, to the lightening of labour, to democ¬ 
racy, to socialism" (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
ITor/ts, Vol. 23, p. 67). 

N.C.P.D., a socialist orientation includ¬ 
ed, may also be regarded as a specific 
process of a general-democratic national 
liberation revolution (see Revolution, Na¬ 
tional-Liberation) developing into a socia¬ 
list revolution in the economically back¬ 
ward countries where capitalism is not 
the dominant or prevailing social system. 
Under contemporary conditions, an oppor¬ 
tunity to interrupt capitalist development, 
implement the programme of democratic 
changes, and assume a socialist orientation 
exists even in countries that have attained 
a certain level of capitalist development. 
The expropriation of private capital in the 
liberated countries should be carefully 
prepared in organisational and economic 
terms. A hasty nationalisation of private 
capital, especially that of the small bour¬ 
geoisie, usually does serious harm to the 
productive forces. A certain development 
of capitalism as one means for stepping 
up the productive forces of society (see 
State Capitalism) is permissible here with¬ 
in certain limits (with the key economic 
positions held firmly by the revolutionary- 
democratic state). 


Assuming a socialist orientation does not 
come about of itself, but is the result of a 
persistent class struggle; the anti-capitalist 
thrust of national liberation revolutions is 
only a potential opportunity, which, given 
an unfavourable balance of power, will 
not be realised. The forces of domestic 
reaction in the young states, in particular 
the local bureaucratic and monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie, some sections of the elite and of¬ 
ficials, which have certain internal re¬ 
serves at their disposal and draw on the 
strength of world capitalism, are still in a 
position to launch a counteroffensive to 
restore or consolidate capitalist relations. 
Only if the masses’ activities neutralise and 
overcome the resistance of reactionary 
circles, does the struggle for national 
freedom, closely intertwined with that for 
social liberation, reduce to the utmost the 
possibility of a forcible counterrevolution¬ 
ary turn on to a capitalist development 
course. 

A socialist orientation begins with fun¬ 
damental reforms in society’s political su¬ 
perstructure and the establishment of a 
revolutionary-democratic government to 
carry out radical social transformations. 
Foreign monopolies are ousted from the 
socialist-oriented countries and landed es¬ 
tates owned by the feudalists are confiscat¬ 
ed; at the same time, the public sector is 
strengthened and industrialisation (q. v.) 
implemented, democratic social legislation 
introduced and the working people’s living 
standards raised; conditions conducive to in¬ 
vigorating the masses' socio-political activ¬ 
ity are created and measures taken to 
bring education within the reach of the 
broadest sections of the population. Today, 
the number of socialist-oriented countries 
has grown. Their progress does not, of 
course, proceed uniformly, and is often 
complicated. “But,” as was pointed out at 
the 26th CPSU Congress, “the main lines 
are similar. These include gradual elimi¬ 
nation of the positions of imperialist mo¬ 
nopoly, of the local big bourgeoisie and the 
feudal elements, and restriction of foreign 
capital. They include the securing by the 
people’s state of commanding heights in the 
economy and transition to planned develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces, and encour¬ 
agement of the co-operative movement in 
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the countryside. They include enhancing 
the role of the working masses in social 
life, and gradually reinforcing the state ap¬ 
paratus with national personnel faithful to 
the people. They include anti-imperialist 
foreign policy. Revolutionary parties ex¬ 
pressing the interests of the broad mass of 
the working people are growing stronger 
there” (Report of the Central Committee 
of the CPSU to the 26th Congress of the 
CPSU..., p. 17). The transformations tak¬ 
ing place in different countries are not 
equally profound and far-reaching, and 
there is much new and specific introduced 
into the forms of social progress as a re¬ 
sult of the masses’ revolutionary creativity. 
The achievements of the foremost group 
of socialist-oriented countries have a great 
impact on other liberated countries, for 
they graphically demonstrate the best way 
to national renaissance and social progress. 

A socialist orientation is not some “syn¬ 
thesis” of capitalism and socialism, but a 
revolutionary way of effecting, against a 
background of constantly strengthening 
socialist forces, a transition to socialism 
in a historically short period, bypassing the 
capitalist stage, which is fraught with suf¬ 
fering for the working people. 

Obliteration of Socio-Class Distinctions 
is the increasing and more intensive con¬ 
vergence of classes and social sections 
in socialist society, owing to which the 
distinctions between the working class, peas¬ 
antry and intelligentsia and also within 
these social groups (inter-group differ¬ 
ences) gradually become less pronounced 
and important, while the common fea¬ 
tures in living and working conditions play 
a greater role. The process will end in a 
merger of all social groups and the estab¬ 
lishment of complete social homogeneity 
of society. It represents a general pat¬ 
tern in the development of socialism and 
transition to communism. The convergence 
of the working class, co-operated peasant¬ 
ry and intelligentsia (qq. v.), and the gra¬ 
dual overcoming of the essential dis¬ 
tinctions between town and country, be¬ 
tween mental and manual labour are the 
main lines in the building of a classless, 
communist society (see Overcoming Differ¬ 
ences Between Town and Country; Phys¬ 
ical and Mental Labour). 


The development of the modern produc¬ 
tive forces, and the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (q. v.) and other social 
factors call for the class differentiation 
of society to be overcome, this being equal 
ly inevitable as the requirements of the 
progressive development of production 
engendering a transition from the social 
homogeneity typical of the primitive-com¬ 
munal system to socially heterogeneous, 
antagonistic class forms of social life. 
This objective trend is already latent under 
the conditions of modern capitalism (q. v.), 
owing to the broad mechanisation and au¬ 
tomation of production processes, changes 
in the character and conditions of work, 
ant other factors. But ihe system of private 
capitalist relations leads to the utmost con¬ 
solidation and intensification of the social 
heterogeneity of the society based on class 
antagonisms. 

The victory of socialism (q. v.) results 
in the abolition of the exploiting classes 
and the socialist transformation of all 
other classes and social groups, and is 
a major landmark towards overcoming the 
class differentiation and completely elim¬ 
inating the social heterogeneity of society. 
The policy pursued by the Communist and 
Workers’ parties of the socialist countries in 
obliterating socio-class distinctions plays 
tremendous and constantly growing role in 
furthering this process. The establishment 
of the new system means the end of class 
antagonisms, but there are still many essen¬ 
tial socio-class distinctions in society, caused 
by the old division of labour which has not 
been fully overcome. 

The gradual transition from socialism 
to communism leads to the obliteration 
of; 1) class distinctions between the work¬ 
ing class and co-operated peasantry; 2)so¬ 
cial distincions between predominantly 
manual workers (industrial workers and 
peasants) and mental workers (intellec¬ 
tuals); 3) the socio-economic, cultural and 
other distinctions between the urban and ru¬ 
ral populations; 4) social distinctions within 
the working class, co-operated peasantry, 
intellectuals and office workers, urban and 
rural dwellers (intra-group distinctions). 

The socio-class distinctions in socialist 
society are obliterated along the following 
main lines: (1) the working class and the 
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co-operated peasantry converge in their 
position within the system of economic re¬ 
lations and relation to the means of pro¬ 
duction; (2) these classes and the intel¬ 
ligentsia converge in the nature of their 
work, and their cultural and technical 
standards; (3) the prerequisites are being 
created for a gradual obliteration of 
distinctions in distribution; (4) measures 
are being taken to draw the living con¬ 
ditions of all social groups closer 
together. All these processes are closely 
linked with overcoming the socio-econom¬ 
ic, cultural and other distinctions between 
town and country, and the social distinctions 
between mental and physical labour. The 
decisive material cause of the obliteration 
of socio-class distinctions is the develop¬ 
ment of socialist production, scientific and 
technological progress, growing productiv¬ 
ity, and the development and improvement 
of economic relations in the creation of the 
material and technical base of communism 
(see Material and Technical Base of Com¬ 
munism). Of major importance, also, is a 
further general growth of culture, especial¬ 
ly development of the public education 
system and improvement of social services 
and other spheres. This is paralleled by a 
gradual transformation of agricultural la¬ 
bour into a variety of industrial labour; in¬ 
creased socialisation of the means of pro¬ 
duction in agriculture and the broad dis¬ 
semination of small inter-co-operative and 
state-co-operative (in the USSR inter¬ 
collective-farm and state-collective-farm) 
production associations and enterprises, 
which promote a gradual convergence of 
co-operative property with public; a level¬ 
ling up of workers in different social 
spheres in their occupational structure, 
cultural and technical levels, skills, etc; a 
gradual overcoming of existing inequality in 
distribution; reduction of income differen¬ 
ces, etc. 

The drawing together of different so¬ 
cial groups in socialist society thus em¬ 
braces diverse social spheres: socio-econom¬ 
ic, political and intellectual. Of great im¬ 
portance in this process is improvement of 
country-wide socialist democracy (q. v.), 
and involvement of all social groups and 
sections in administering state and public 
affairs. Socio-class distinctions are being 


erased under the conditions of the socio¬ 
political and ideological unity of so¬ 
ciety (q. v.). The further consolidation and 
development of this unity and an in¬ 
crease in the working people’s com¬ 
munist consciousness lead to a gradual 
merger of industrial workers, co-operated 
peasants (collective farmers) and intel¬ 
lectuals into a single collective of work¬ 
ers in communist society. 

Obliteration of inter-class and inter¬ 
group distinctions is closely linked with 
that of intra-class and intra-group differ¬ 
ences, i. e. differences between people 
in the nature of labour, skills, education, 
etc. In relation to the working class, this 
implies elimination of unskilled and low- 
skilled labour and a levelling up of me¬ 
dium-skilled workers to highly-skilled ones, 
as well as drawing of workers on state 
farms to industrial workers, etc. This 
serves as the basis for raising the gen¬ 
eral educational, cultural and technical 
level of various groups of workers, their 
levelling in terms of wages, living con¬ 
ditions, etc. The formation, by and large, 
of a classless social structure will occur 
within the historical framework of devel¬ 
oped socialism. 

Office Workers are mental workers who 
are paid wages or salaries. They are di¬ 
vided into several large professional groups: 
administrative and managerial personnel, 
engineers and technicians and other spe¬ 
cialists, commercial workers, clerks, etc. 

At the stage of mature industrial cap¬ 
italism, i.e., approximately since the 1870s, 
the professions of O.W. have become mass 
trades as a result of the division of 
social labour and also of the gradual trans¬ 
fer by capitalists of the functions of ma¬ 
nagement to wage workers. The numer¬ 
ical increase in O.W. is promoted by the 
development of transport, communi¬ 
cations, trade and credit, the expansion 
of the educational system, medical and 
other services. Under capitalism, the major 
factor that increases the numbers of O.W. 
is the growth of the bureaucratic machin¬ 
ery of the bourgeois state and the de¬ 
velopment of state-monopoly capitalism 
(q. v.). In the USA, for example, the pro¬ 
portion of “white collar” workers in the 
working population grew from 17.6 to 
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50.2 per cent between 1900 and 1977. 

Initially the O.W. occupied a compar¬ 
atively privileged position in relation to 
other sections of the working people. As 
capitalism developed, the category of O.W. 
became more numerous and, at the same 
time, more homogeneous. The bulk of 
them gradually lost their privileged sta¬ 
tus, while the upper crust, on the contrary, 
became closer to and even merged with 
the bourgeoisie. That is why Marxists re¬ 
ject the apologetic bourgeois theories of a 
“new middle class” and regard O.W. as 
a category the different sections of which 
occupy different positions in the social 
structure of capitalist society. Under cap¬ 
italism, different groups of O.W. enjoy 
varying working and living conditions. 
Hired specialists mostly retain their privi¬ 
leged status, though they, too, feature con¬ 
siderable differences. Owing to the grow¬ 
ing mechanisation, automation (q.v) 
and capitalist “rationalisation”, the work 
of many ordinary O.W. (postmen, tele¬ 
graphers, clerks) is becoming increasingly 
closer to that of industrial workers by its 
conditions and character. They also expe¬ 
rience growing psychical and nervous 
strain, and suffer increasingly from mo¬ 
notonous work that brings them no sa¬ 
tisfaction. The bulk of O.W. once had 
considerably shorter working hours than 
industrial workers, whereas today they 
have the same and sometimes even longer 
working hours (especially in trade and 
transport services). The earnings of most 
O.W. and factory workers have level¬ 
led off, owing to the O.W.’s rapid nu¬ 
merical growth, proliferation of female 
labour in suitable trades, devaluation of 
old skills, etc. Some groups of O.W. 
earn considerably less than skilled workers. 
The incomes of the managerial upper crust, 
on the contrary, have grown enormously. 
Ordinary O.W. are increasingly affected 
by higher prices, inflation and also cyclical 
crises and the concomitant mass unem¬ 
ployment. But these shifts in the socio-eco¬ 
nomic situation are not immediately reflect¬ 
ed in their consciousness, which is usually 
impregnated by petty-bourgeois views and 
professional prejudices. Typical of O.W., 
in particular, is the notion that they are 
superior to manual workers, this being 


explained both by the features of their work 
and a measure of their separation from 
workers in enterprises, as well as their direct 
contact with entrepreneurs or managers. 
The entrepreneurs, in turn, strive to 
maintain the existing differences in the 
mentality of O.W. and factory workers 
(they advocate “natural solidarity” between 
the managerial personnel and capitalists, 
social security and insurance privileges, 
etc.). Most backward sections of the O.W., 
therefore, often follow in the wake of 
conservative and reactionary forces. As the 
O.W.'s position deteriorates, however, the 
factors that hamper the development of 
their class consciousness become weaker. 
Many ordinary O.W. come to realise the 
community of interests with the working 
class (q.v.). According to relevant socio¬ 
logical surveys, roughly half the clerks and 
workers in trade in the West place them¬ 
selves among the working class. Changes in 
the O.W.’s consciousness are reflected in 
the activities of their trade unions, which 
sprang up in the late 19th century and 
grew considerably after the Second World 
War. Communist Parties see the O.W. as a 
close ally of the industrial working class, 
uphold their vital interests and strive to 
involve them in the common struggle of 
the working class and all working people. 
In recent decades, especially since the latter 
half of the 60s and the early 70s, strikes by 
O.W., particularly on a regional, industrial 
or countrywide scale, have become quite 
common. The mass of O.W. are highly 
receptive to the socio-economic and po¬ 
litical problems of today, and are becom¬ 
ing an increasingly significant factor in 
the democratic, anti-monopoly movement. 

Socialism has radically altered the social 
position of the O.W. This is graphically 
illustrated by Soviet society. In pre-rev¬ 
olutionary Russia, the O.W. (including 
the intelligentsia, q.v.) accounted for near¬ 
ly 2 per cent of the working population. 
They were dominated by petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois elements (bureaucracy, q. v., 
Zemstvo O.W., etc.). These sections vacil¬ 
lated during the socialist revolution. At 
the same time, a considerable portion of 
lower-level O.W. immediately took the side 
of the October Revolution. The Bolshevik 
Party drew the proletarian sections of the 
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O.W. into the work to implement socialist 
reforms in the country (participation 
in workers’ control, nationalisation, q.v. 
etc.). Some of the old petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois O.W., however, resisted the 
Soviet government in the form of sab¬ 
otage. The proletarian vanguard made a 
tremendous effort to cut off these hostile 
elements and, by re-educating the rest of 
the O.W., involve all of them in building 
socialism. As society advanced to social¬ 
ism, their class composition changed in 
favour of the O.W. with worker and peas¬ 
ant backgrounds. The ratio between the 
non-specialist and specialist O.W. also 
changed sharply: in 1940 there were four 
times as many of the former as there were of 
the latter, whereas in the 1970s, on the con¬ 
trary, the latter tended to predominate. 
The level of general education and spe¬ 
cialised training is steadily rising. In 1939, 
only 51.2 per cent of people engaged 
mainly in mental labour had secondary 
or higher education, whereas in 1977, 97 
per cent of them had it. In socialist 
countries, the O.W. enjoy all social ben¬ 
efits. Their material well-being is rising 
alongside that of the rest of the people. 
They are active builders of the new society 
and struggle to improve the socialist eco¬ 
nomic system and the work of the govern¬ 
ment apparatus. The socialist countries are 
characterised by a high level of profes¬ 
sional organisation of the O.W. Their 
advanced sections join the respective Marx- 
ist-Leninist parties. 

Opportunism is adaptation of the policy 
and ideology of the working-class move¬ 
ment to the interests and needs of non¬ 
proletarian (bourgeois and petty-bour¬ 
geois) strata. 0. is usually associated with 
revisionism (q.v.) or dogmatism (q.v.). 
It can be right-wing or “left”-wing. 

Right-wing opportunism comes into being 
together with the organised working-class 
movement (trade-unionism, Lassalleanism, 
“Economism”, etc.). It manifests itself in 
the rejection of revolutionary methods of 
struggle, conciliation with the bourgeoisie 
and, in the final analysis, abandonment of 
the struggle for socialism. The right-wing 
opportunistic ideology and policy reflect 
the interests of those petty-bourgeois strata 
(including the part of the working class 


who turned bourgeois) that are rather 
prosperous under capitalism and so oppose 
breaking down capitalist social relations 
and support reformism (q.v.). As a rule, 
right-wing O. expands in rather “tranquil” 
periods, when no revolutionary crises occur 
and the mechanism of bourgeois democracy 
(see Democracy, Bourgeois) functions 
smoothly. Thus, the relatively “peaceful” 
character of the period between 1871 and 
1914 “served to foster opportunism first 
as a mood, then as a trend, until finally 
it formed a group or stratum among the 
labour bureaucracy and petty-bourgeois 
fellow-travellers” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 22, p. 111). It was then 
that right-wing O. became a formidable 
political force and prevailed in the leading 
parties of the Second International (q. v.), 
the result being a split of the working-class 
movement. To this day, right-wing opportu¬ 
nists retain strong positions in the working- 
class movement and play a significant role 
in adapting capitalism to the modern envi¬ 
ronment. While subjecting the O. of interna¬ 
tional Social-Democracy (q. v.) to princi¬ 
pled criticism, the Communist Parties work 
to overcome the split, to achieve unity with 
the socialist parties (see Unity of Action 
of the Working Class). From time to time 
a struggle between Marxists and opportu¬ 
nists also flares up within Communist Par¬ 
ties. This was the case in the mid-1920s, 
when the Third (Communist) International 
(q. v.) had to defend itself against right- 
wing elements. This was also the case in 
the late 1950s, when a wave of revisionism 
surged through many Communist Parties. 
Vigilance against the right-wing opportunis¬ 
tic danger remains, therefore, a major duty 
of the international Communist movement. 

“Left”-wing O. is, on the face of it, the 
diametrical opposite of right-wing O. It 
urges the most resolute and super-revolu¬ 
tionary methods of struggle, rejects all com¬ 
promise and any co-operation with refor¬ 
mist organisations, and disdains the struggle 
for the partial demands of the working 
people. This difference is, however, of ano¬ 
ther nature. Like right-wing, “left”-wing O. 
reflects the mood of petty-bourgeois strata. 
While right-wing O. is personified by the 
trade union official, the representative of 
the middle-class-like upper crust of the 
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working class, the leftists are backed, in 
Lenin’s words, by “the frenzied petty bour¬ 
geois” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
27, p. 352), who may be unsettled by the 
poverty and suffering and prepared to do 
anything to escape the horror of his life’s 
torpor. Like right-wing O., “Ieft”-wing O. 
misinterprets revolutionary theory. It gives 
ground to anarchism and dogmatism (qq. 
v.). Both right- and “left”-wing O. hamper 
the revolutionary process and side-track 
the working-class movement, the former 
towards class conciliation and the latter 
towards adventurism. “Left”-wing opportu¬ 
nists usually step up their activities in peri¬ 
ods of more acute class struggle, difficulty 
and hardship. On the international scene, 
“left”-wing opportunists are now represent¬ 
ed by Trotskyism (q.v.) which wages a 
fierce anti-communist and anti-Soviet cam¬ 
paign. There was a noticeable increase in 
leftist radicalism in the 1960s. 

Overcoming Differences Between Town 
and Country. Town and village are differ¬ 
ent types of settlement formed as a result 
of social division of labour in society. The 
basic feature differentiating them is the 
work in which the population is engaged. 
In the town, it is handicrafts, industrial 
manufacturing, and commerce, while in the 
village it is farming. Towns formed when 
the primitive-communal system disintegrat¬ 
ed as a result of handicrafts separating 
from agriculture. Early towns were differ¬ 
ent from villages, above all, in a high 
concentration of the population engaged 
in handicrafts and the continuous func¬ 
tioning of marketplaces. 

Once the town sprang into existence, 
a conflict arose between town and village. 
This antithesis was rooted in private owner¬ 
ship and the ensuing separation of society 
into antagonistic classes. A concentration 
of economic and political power, the town 
exploited the village through inequitable 
exchange, high taxes, and usury. Disunited 
by the low marketability of output, the 
village was doomed to agonisingly slow 
development. For centuries the gap was 
widening between the levels of development 
of productive forces, between the living 
and cultural conditions of the urban and 
rural population. The entire economic his¬ 
tory of class-antagonistic society, wrote 


Marx, “is summed up in the movement of 
this antithesis” (K. Marx, Capital, Vol. 
1, p. 333). Today’s capitalism intensifies 
this conflict. Internationally, it manifests 
itself in the conflict between developed 
capitalist countries and those that lag 
behind economically. The capitalist inter¬ 
national division of labour reduces 
countries that are economically depen¬ 
dent on developed capitalist ones to the 
role of suppliers of agricultural and 
mineral raw materials. In developed ca¬ 
pitalist countries, the antithesis between 
town and country is maintained and mani¬ 
fests itself as a conflict between agriculture 
and industry. Small farmers and peasants 
are ruined by the monopolies. The revolu¬ 
tion in science and technology has accele¬ 
rated the rate of population urbanisation 
and the ousting of small producers from 
agriculture. In all capitalist countries, the 
price gap grows between industrial and 
agricultural products, colossal profits from 
non-equivalent exchange are reaped by 
industrial and trade monopolies. 

The antithesis between town and country 
cannot be overcome unless private owner¬ 
ship of the means of production is eliminat¬ 
ed and industry and agriculture undergo 
socialist transformations. The victorious so¬ 
cialist revolution and the toppling of the 
capitalist and landowner power in Soviet 
Russia signified elimination of the political 
basis for the antithesis between town and 
country. Nationalisation (q. v.) of the land, 
industry, the banks, transport, and, partial¬ 
ly, trade undermined that basis, but did 
not remove it, because the existence of 
several economic structures during the pe¬ 
riod of transition from capitalism to socia¬ 
lism (q. v.) inevitably resulted in a conf¬ 
lict of economic interests on the market. 
The transition of the village to large-scale 
socialist farming amounted to a revolution 
in the entire way of life of the peasantry 
(q. v.). In the process of building socialism, 
the village has approached the town in 
terms of economic development, but the 
essential historical distinctions between 
town and country in socio-economic condi¬ 
tions, cultural and service levels remain 
under socialism. As communist society is 
being built, these distinctions are being 
gradually overcome, and their importance 
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decreases; in the long term, they are bound 
to disappear. 

Socio-economic distinctions between 
town and country exist in all socialist coun¬ 
tries but in each they manifest themselves 
in different ways, depending on the share 
of industry and agriculture in the country's 
output, on the level of development of 
the productive forces and culture, the social 
and class structure of the population, etc. 
The variety of socio-economic distinctions 
between town and country can be expressed 
as the differences in the development 
of the productive forces, in economic rela¬ 
tions between the state and collective-farm 
and co-operative sectors, in everyday con¬ 
ditions, in the living and cultural standards 
of the urban and rural population. As for 
the technological differences between in¬ 
dustry and agriculture, they will survive 
in communist society. 

A prerequisite for the material and tech¬ 
nical base of communism (q. v.) is an equal 
level of techno-economic sophistication in 
different sectors. Agriculture becomes a 
highly advanced economic sector and ag¬ 
ricultural labour a kind of industrial. A 
major direction in this process is the crea¬ 
tion of agro-industrial associations where, 
as Marx predicted, society will attain “a 
higher synthesis in the future, viz., the 
union of agriculture and industry” (ibid., 
p. 474). As the productive forces of agri¬ 
culture in the USSR develop, the state 
and the collective-farm and co-operative 
forms of property gradually converge, as 
is evidenced by the concentration of collec¬ 
tive-farm production and development of 
inter-collective-farm and collective-farm- 
state production links. As the economy 
advances, subsidiary personal plots will 
become obsolete. Today, however, they 
make a significant contribution to meeting 
the needs of the rural population, and the 
Soviet state stimulates their development. 
In terms of economic conditions, the col¬ 
lective farms will catch up with state en¬ 
terprises in agriculture and together they 
will become enterprises of a communist 
type. Villages will turn into larger settle¬ 
ments with modern housing, communal 
and other services, cultural and medical 
centres. The rural population will enjoy 
equal cultural and living standards with 


the urban population. Concurrently, towns 
will develop. Rational planning, optimal 
population sizes, removal of hazardous pro¬ 
cesses from the towns, expansion of green 
areas, resolution of transport problems, 
and reduction of noise will contribute to 
healthy conditions for the work and rec¬ 
reation of the urban population. Elimina¬ 
tion of distinctions in socio-economic, cul¬ 
tural and living standards between town 
and country will be a major achievement 
of the building of communism. 


P 

Paris Commune was the first govern¬ 
ment of the working class in history, a form 
of dictatorship of the proletariat (q. v.); 
it was founded as the outcome of a victo¬ 
rious popular rising on March 18, 1871. 
Initially, the power in the French capital 
was vested in a provisional revolutionary 
government, which was the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the National Guard, a body elect¬ 
ed by battalions of the corps of volunteers 
for defending the city against the Prussian 
invading armies; on March 26 the power 
was transferred to the Commune, an assem¬ 
bly of people’s deputies. The proclamation 
of the P.C. invoked sympathy all over 
France. Unrest swept over many other 
cities. Even though the people did not suc¬ 
ceed in toppling the bourgeois-and-land- 
owner government throughout the count¬ 
ry, the P.C. was essentially a herald and 
forerunner of a new, revolutionary govern¬ 
ment in France. The majority of P.C. mem¬ 
bers were workers and craftsmen; it was 
the first time ever that such people had run 
a government. They set out to implement 
a sweeping programme of democratic and 
revolutionary changes, as was the will of 
the people, even before the election. To 
manage state affairs, elected commissions 
were set up. They replaced former mini¬ 
stries and dealt with labour, industry and 
exchange, public services (i.e. transpor¬ 
tation and communication), food, finan¬ 
ces, public security, justice, education, 
foreign relations, and the armed services. 
Their activities were co-ordinated by an 
Executive Commission, which included, 
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at a later stage, representatives of all the 
sectoral commissions. On May 1 the Exe¬ 
cutive Commission was replaced by the 
Committee of Public Salvation, the highest 
executive body of the P.C. Each P.C. mem¬ 
ber was also a commission member and 
remained in touch with his precinct and 
electorate. The old state machine was bro¬ 
ken down, the bureaucracy and top offi¬ 
cials of the old regime removed, the staff 
reduced in numbers; the salaries of P.C. 
functionaries and members were made 
equal to average worker’s wages; the old 
army was disbanded and replaced by a Na¬ 
tional Guard; the police and gendarmerie 
were abolished; reactionary judges were 
replaced by elected ones. Monuments to 
militarism and reaction were demolished. 
Streets bearing the names of hated op¬ 
pressors were renamed; the church was 
separated from the state and deprived of 
its backing; newspapers and magazines 
hostile to the P.C. were closed down. The 
P.C. met daily and in public. Its members 
not only adopted decrees, they followed 
through their implementation by organis¬ 
ing the masses. The daily press, posters, 
and leaflets gave information on the ac¬ 
tivities of the P.C., criticised deficiencies, 
and gave advice. The popular masses were 
involved in running the state also through 
“vigilance committees”, unions, and poli¬ 
tical clubs (meeting places for citizens in 
Paris districts). Many clubs nominated 
members of the P.C., discussed decrees, 
contributed to their implementation, and 
neutralised enemy agents. The same fun¬ 
ctions were performed by sections of the 
International and National Guard batta¬ 
lion committees. The increased prestige 
of teachers and improvement of their liv¬ 
ing conditions, the opening of new schools, 
involvement of schoolchildren in aiding 
the P.C., free museum and library servi¬ 
ces, new reading halls, public lectures and 
concerts, the appearance of new songs 
and verses were evidence of the unprece¬ 
dented popular attraction of culture. The 
social activity of women also increased. 
The transformations in the political and 
social life initiated by the P.C. left what¬ 
ever had been achieved by previous revo¬ 
lutions far behind. In the socio-economic 
sphere the P.C. also took numerous meas¬ 


ures to make the life of the popular mas¬ 
ses easier. It made wages immune to illegal 
fines and discounts; set up a compulsory 
minimum wage level, enforced work safety 
procedures, took steps to eliminate unem¬ 
ployment, wrote off tenants’ back pay, 
issued relief payments to the needy, halted 
sales of things pawned by the poor and 
returned them to the owners, granted pen¬ 
sions to families of killed fighters, intro¬ 
duced free textbooks and breakfasts for 
schoolchildren; handed over flats that were 
left by the fleeing rich to workers’ fami¬ 
lies whose houses had been destroyed by 
artillery bombardments; introduced firm 
prices for bread; and set up a food delivery 
service. Especially important were the P.C. 
decrees on creating workers' associations 
(producer co-operative societies), on trans¬ 
ferring to them orders for military equip¬ 
ment and factories abandoned by their 
owners, and on introducing workers’ con¬ 
trol and elections of managers in some 
factories; these steps were of socialist na¬ 
ture. Radical social changes were hinder¬ 
ed by the lack of consistent programme 
for such changes, and differences among 
the members of the P.C., for it included 
Blanquists, neo-Jacobins, and bourgeois 
radicals, as well as members of the First 
International; among the latter were ad¬ 
herents of petty-bourgeois Proudhon so¬ 
cialism. Finally, the P.C. was short of time. 
By April 2 the Versaillists had started hos¬ 
tilities against the P.C. and defence devour¬ 
ed the Commune’s entire strength. On 
May 28, the last barricade of the Com¬ 
munards fell. 

The defeat of the P.C. is attributable to 
the absence at that time of the necessary 
socio-economic conditions for a victorious 
socialist revolution (see Revolution, Socia¬ 
list) and the immaturity of the working 
class. Nevertheless, the 72 days of the P.C. 
were a landmark in the international work¬ 
ing-class movement. The P.C. delivered 
the first blow to capitalism and foreshadow¬ 
ed its inevitable fall; it was a lesson in the 
concrete formulation of socialist revolu¬ 
tionary goals. 

The experience of the P.C. (its weakness¬ 
es and setbacks, as well as its achieve¬ 
ments) enriched the theory of scientific 
communism with numerous new tenets. It 
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confirmed the need for the revolutionary 
overthrow of the power of the exploiters 
and the establishment of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; the impossibility, at that 
time, of the proletariat taking power with¬ 
out armed insurrection (q. v.). It proved 
that the working class should not simply 
take over and set the old state machine in 
motion; rather it should break it down and 
replace it with a new one. The P.C. itself 
was a form, discovered by the masses, of 
proletarian dictatorship, a working-class 
state. The lessons of the P.C. indicate the 
need for armed defence of revolutionary 
conquests, for offensive tactics in a revolu¬ 
tionary war, and speak of the inadmis¬ 
sibility of softness or credulity towards 
enemies. They also showed the inability 
of various forms of non-proletarian socia¬ 
lism to find a true way for the revolution 
to triumph; they emphasised the importance 
of a scientific social theory and the signi¬ 
ficance of the leadership provided by a 
proletarian party as the fighting vanguard, 
the most important weapon in the libera¬ 
tion struggle. They demonstrated the need 
to combine collegiate discussion with every¬ 
one’s personal responsibility for his own 
task, and the importance of proletarian 
discipline and international solidarity of 
the working class. “In the present move¬ 
ment we all stand on the shoulders of the 
Commune,” wrote Lenin (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 8, p. 208). 

Parliamentary Activity of Communists. 
Parliament is the highest legislative body 
in a bourgeois state, and is completely or 
partially elected. Under bourgeois democ¬ 
racy (see Democracy, Bourgeois) it is 
an arena where the interests of capital and 
the democratic strata of the population col¬ 
lide. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism held 
that Socialists should use election campaigns 
in bourgeois states and participation in 
representative bodies to strengthen ties 
with the working class, to educate the mas¬ 
ses politically, and win concessions from 
the bourgeoisie that might somewhat im¬ 
prove the position of the working people. 
They also cautioned against the dangers 
of a reformist approach to parliamentary 
activities that might hamper education and 
organisation of the proletariat and the prep¬ 


aration of the working people for a socia¬ 
list revolution. Lenin emphasised that par¬ 
liamentary activity is a legal form of strug 
gle wholly subordinate to the needs of the 
extra-parliamentary revolutionary move¬ 
ment. 

Even though the monopoly bourgeoisie 
resorts to various limitations of suffrage 
and political intrigues to hinder the par¬ 
ticipation of the working people in voting 
and genuine expression of their will, the 
protracted and tenacious struggle of the 
working people in a number of capitalist 
countries has made it possible for them to 
send their representatives to elective bod¬ 
ies. Communists view parliament as an in¬ 
stitution that can be used in their struggle 
for democratic reforms inside the country 
and a peaceful foreign policy. They oppose 
the drive of reactionary forces to limit the 
rights of representative bodies or to disband 
them, work for extending the people’s 
opportunities for influencing government 
policy through these institutions. Commu¬ 
nists recognise only revolutionary parlia¬ 
mentarism, i. e. parliamentary activities that 
are supported by mass actions of the prole¬ 
tariat and all working people. They strug¬ 
gle against both the leftists’ rejection of 
work in elective bodies of the bourgeois 
state and the opportunists’ desire to divert 
this activity into reformism (q. v.). 

The Communist Parties in many capi¬ 
talist countries receive significant support 
in elections and win numerous deputy 
mandates. The activities of Communists on 
representative bodies of the bourgeois state 
is a form of Party work. Communist Par¬ 
ties are very careful in choosing people 
for these positions and seek to ensure that 
the Party line is defended in elective bodies 
by politically mature members, experienced 
in work among the masses, and full of ini¬ 
tiative, people who are averse to careerism 
and soft jobs. A Communist’s mandate 
belongs to the Party on whose behalf he 
acts. The Party directs its representatives 
in parliament, helps them make the right 
decisions, supports progressive bills by mas¬ 
sive extra-parliamentary action, and assists 
in their implementation. Issues in P.A.C. 
are discussed by national congresses and 
conferences. The Central Committees hear 
regular reports from chairmen of parlia- 
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mentary groups and individual deputies. 
A Communist deputy is responsible to both 
the Party and the electorate. A major re¬ 
quirement made by the Party is a cont¬ 
inuous link between its representatives and 
the electorate, knowledge and protection of 
their everyday needs, regular meetings 
with them, and enhancement of their ini¬ 
tiative and activity. 

P.A.C. is above all work among the mas¬ 
ses. During electoral campaigns the most 
diverse methods and forms of work with the 
population, all channels for links with the 
masses are used. Communist candidates 
address rallies, write letters, meet indivi¬ 
dual voters, write newspaper articles, speak 
on radio and TV, etc. Communists offer a 
programme based on the general political 
line of the Party, which indicates ways to 
solve the country’s problems allowing for 
the interests of various strata of the popu¬ 
lation. In working to unite all democratic 
forces, Communists encourage their unity 
in election and co-ordinate action of the 
parties of the Left on elective bodies. 

In parliaments, Communists expose the 
anti-popular nature of the policies pur¬ 
sued by reactionary circles of monopoly 
capital and oppose it with a positive de¬ 
mocratic programme. Communist deputies 
address the working people and explain the 
real goals of the policies of the monopolies 
and urge a massive struggle for a demo¬ 
cratic solution to the problems of relevance 
to the working people. Written and oral 
inquiries, bills put forward by Communist 
deputies are discussed within mass organi¬ 
sations, factories, and neighbourhoods. 
Strikes, demonstrations, and rallies are or¬ 
ganised in support of moves made by Com¬ 
munist deputies, petitions are submitted. 
P.A.C. goes hand-in-hand with the extra- 
parliamentary struggle, with mass action. 

Analysis of a new balance of power in 
the world and, in particular, capitalist coun¬ 
tries has brought the Communist Parties 
of these countries to the conclusion that 
the institutions of bourgeois democracy 
can be used for bringing the working class 
and its allies to power. These parties attach 
major importance to winning a parliamen¬ 
tary majority at the stage of the struggle 
for democracy, for social change to ensure 
the most favourable conditions for the 


triumph of socialism. This struggle will be 
successful, however, only if the activities of 
Communists in representative institutions 
are backed by a revolutionary movement 
of the working class and other working 
masses. Only if there is a coalition of demo¬ 
cratic forces and the masses unanimously 
demand a revolutionary government the 
reactionary classes may be deprived of the 
possibility of armed resistance and have to 
succumb to the popular will. In this case, 
the forces of the Left can start socialist 
changes by parliamentary legislation, by 
extending the people’s democratic rights. 

Parties, Workers’ are parties supported 
by the proletariat and more or less 
consistently expressing its class interests. 

P. W. are set up under capitalism, as 
the labour movement develops and the 
proletariat becomes aware of its ultimate, 
as well as its short-range economic, ob¬ 
jectives. They unite the most conscious 
and active proletarians. The first P.W. 
that sprang up in Western Europe and 
the USA in the 1820’s and 1830’s were 
small and fragile. A landmark in the 
history of the labour movement was the 
Chartist party, founded in England in the 
1840’s; with a membership of about 
50,000 it involved broad masses of 
proletarians, but it lacked a solid organisa¬ 
tional structure and its members — socia¬ 
list convictions. 

Continuing the traditions of the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle for the emancipation of 
the people and for democracy, inherited 
from revolutionary democratic parties 
of the past (the Jacobin movement and 
Blanquists in France, Correspondence 
Committees in England, Carbonari socie¬ 
ties in Italy, revolutionary Narodniks in 
Russia, etc.), the P.W. opened a new page 
of history, initiated the political struggle 
of the proletariat. 

P.W. which consistently express the 
vital interests of the working class, result 
from a synthesis of the spontaneous la¬ 
bour movement and scientific socialism. 
They aim to embed socialist ideology in 
this movement, inspire in workers a faith 
in their own strength, organise them, 
and develop their revolutionary conscious¬ 
ness; these parties are the vanguard of the 
proletariat. 
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The first revolutionary workers’ party 
that set out to rally the proletariat for 
winning political power and transforming 
society into a communist one was the 
Communist League set up by Marx and 
Engels (1847-52). Its membership was 
only 400, but it was international and 
the first ever Marxist party. Certain features 
of a proletarian party were inherent in 
the International Association of Workers 
(see First International). It laid the foun¬ 
dations for the formation of class parties 
of the proletariat that were basically 
Marxist in all developed countries. The 
strongest of these parties was, for decades, 
the German Social-Democratic Party, 
which was headed by Marx and Engels. 

In the 19th century, the Social-De¬ 
mocratic parties (see Social-Democracy) 
contributed greatly to the organisational 
rallying of the workers. In a network of 
Party newspapers and through publication 
of Marxist literature, they propagated the 
ideas of scientific socialism among the 
working people and involved many prog¬ 
ressive-minded workers in vigorous party 
activities. The success of Social-Democratic 
workers’ parties was a blow to anarcho- 
syndicalism and sectarian trade unionism, 
which opposed the participation of workers 
in the political struggle. The P.W. were 
successful in electoral campaigns and 
managed to have representatives of the 
working people elected to parliaments. 
However, in that relatively peaceful period 
opportunism (q. v.) which was not res¬ 
olutely rebuffed was hatched in Social- 
Democratic parties; the workers’ party 
began to be viewed as a bloc of pro¬ 
letarian and petty-bourgeois elements 
that tolerated a divergence from Marxist 
teachings and from a revolutionary 
policy. 

Revolutionary Marxists came out against 
these dangerous trends in the parties of 
the Second International (q. v.); the most 
resolute opponents of opportunism were 
Bolsheviks, led by Lenin. The Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party (Bolshe¬ 
vik) became the strongest and most exper¬ 
ienced proletarian party. In continuing 
the traditions of the Communist League, 
led by Marx and Engels, and the best 
traditions of the Social-Democratic P.W. 


it acted as a party of a new, higher type, 
capable of directing all forms of the struggle 
of the working class (q. v.) towards a single 
goal, leading the people, mercilessly fight¬ 
ing opportunism, and providing flexible and 
effective leadership in the revolutionary 
struggle for power and for the triumph of 
socialism. 

The growth of reformism (q. v.) within 
Social-Democratic P.W. resulted, during 
the years of World War I, in their de¬ 
fection to social-chauvinistic positions and 
in an overt split of the working-class 
movement. The revolutionary trends in 
these parties, faithful to the Marxist banner, 
formed independent Communist and Work¬ 
ers’ Parties (see Third International). 
The reformists who regained a significant 
influence on the people maintained their 
hold on the machinery of old Social- 
Democratic parties. Professing the ideas 
of “democratic socialism” (q. v.) they slid 
into class collaboration with the bourgeoisie. 
Despite the profound ideological differ¬ 
ences with Marxist-Leninist parties, how¬ 
ever, the functionaries of many Social- 
Democratic parties and even more so 
their rank and file workers are responsive 
to calls by Communist Parties for unity 
of action and share in joint undertakings 
(see Unity of Action of the Working Class; 
Popular Front). 

Marxist-Leninist P.W. are different 
from all non-proletarian parties in the 
clear vision of their goal, scientifically 
sound policy, and multifarious links with 
the people. Their efforts are all directed 
at the great goal of liberating the workers 
and achieving the triumph of socialism; 
they have no special “party interests” 
other than those of the working class. 
They jettison those who join in pursuance 
of mean personal ambition and want every 
member to be profoundly convinced of the 
justice of the cause and ready to give all 
his strength for the cause. These parties 
are built on the principles of democratic 
centralism (q. v.), collective leadership 
(q. v.) and initiative of its members, cri¬ 
ticism and self-criticism (q. v.) and Party 
discipline. They exercise a directing in¬ 
fluence over all other organisations of 
the working class and are the higher 
forms of its class organisation. 


I 
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Developing under the conditions of 
the class struggle and pressure exerted 
by exploiting classes on unstable elements, 
the Marxist-Leninist P.W. encounter dif¬ 
ficulties and live through trials that lead 
to opportunist shattering among the less 
hardened members, who fall prey to petty- 
bourgeois adventurism (see Revolutionary 
Adventurism). The parties succeed in 
weathering these trials. In bourgeois 
countries, they gradually increase their 
influence and win new members from 
among the unorganised people and the 
best representatives of other parties. They 
become the forerunners of creating prog¬ 
ressive coalitions and active participants 
of the united popular, patriotic front. In 
countries that develop along the socialist 
road they play the leading part. The 
increase in their strength, internal and 
international cohesion, the ever more 
profound influence on the popular masses 
are a historic necessity, the natural course 
of current historical development. 

Party, Political, the most active and 
best organised part of a class or stratum. 
The existence of political parties is attrib¬ 
utable to the division of society into 
classes and to the heterogeneity of the 
classes, to differences in the interests of 
these classes and their components. A 
P.P. is a major tool of its class (or stratum) 
to struggle for its goals. 

The origin of political parties can be 
traced back to the early stages of class 
society, but the true history of political 
parties starts at the time of the French 
bourgeois revolution of the late 18th centu¬ 
ry. In today’s society with its class struc¬ 
ture, parties may be bourgeois, petty- 
bourgeois, proletarian, landowner, and 
peasant. Some parties represent the in¬ 
terests of a coalition of parties (bourgeois 
and landowner parties, those in blocs of pro¬ 
letarian and petty-bourgeois elements, 
etc.). Sometimes, especially in multinatio¬ 
nal states, parties have a national col¬ 
ouring and put forward purely national 
goals. But in this case, too, their activities 
stem from class interests. The same is true 
of so-called religious, “traditional”, and 
other parties. 

Unlike classes, which emerge sponta¬ 
neously, political parties are set up by 


people and deliberately pursue certain 
goals. A P.P. is a voluntary social or¬ 
ganisation, a union of people sharing the 
same views. Its members usually act to¬ 
gether, their activities being controlled by 
party discipline. Unlike non-political 
social organisations such as economic, 
trade, cultural, scientific, charitable ones, 
P.P. always pursues certain political 
goals, striving for a leading influence on 
the life and organisation of society, for 
seizing and retaining power to promote its 
policies. 

A P.P. is an integral part of society’s 
superstructure. But unlike the state, which 
possesses power and means of coercion, 
a P.P. usually acts through persuasion, 
by disseminating its views and uniting 
adherents of its policies. A P.P. has, how¬ 
ever, a certain material force, such as its 
organisation, material funds, and mass 
media. 

Parties emerge when the formation and 
rallying of a class reaches a certain state 
of maturity. The very fact of their es¬ 
tablishment demonstrates that the class 
is conscious of its interests. Parties in¬ 
volve the most active part of the class 
and never cover the entire class. The 
historical role of parties depends on the 
role played by the relevant classes in 
the life of society (revolutionary, prog¬ 
ressive, conservative, reactionary, and 
counter-revolutionary). Party members 
are not necessarily aware of this. Thus, 
various peasant parties often call for 
“socialism” while, in fact, they advocate 
a land reform that leaves the capitalist 
system intact (see Populist Socialism). 
Since they seek anti-popular goals but 
require mass support, reactionary parties 
usually camouflage their true goals and 
offer demagogical programmes and catch¬ 
words and assume deceptively attractive 
names. Thus, the party of most aggressive 
circles of German monopoly capitalism 
was named “National Socialist” and even 
“Workers’” (see Fascism). The true nature 
of a P.P. should be judged by its concrete 
actions rather than by names or even 
programmes. 

Even in those countries where the 
division of society along class lines is most 
distinct, political parties do not necessarily 
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reflect this, because they express the in¬ 
terests of various groups inside the classes 
or social strata. Differences between the fi¬ 
nancial, industrial, and merchant fac¬ 
tions of the bourgeoisie or between the 
urban and rural petty bourgeoisie result in 
the formation and consolidation of nu¬ 
merous parties. In some countries, where 
the prevailing population is petty-bour¬ 
geois, political parties are especially nu¬ 
merous. The ruling classes often en¬ 
courage this variety to underscore the 
“democratic” nature of the political sys¬ 
tem. As the class's struggle with other 
classes intensifies, however, its need for 
a single, sufficiently powerful P.P. be¬ 
comes increasingly urgent to defend its 
vital interests. In some countries, the rul¬ 
ing class makes two influential parties that 
differ in ways of attaining political aims 
rather than in their essence; depending 
on the situation, the ruling class moves 
them alternately to the political forefront. 

Today the P.P. usually has an objective 
described and argued for in a programme 
or declaration (sometimes in resolutions 
of congresses), pursues a certain policy, 
relies on certain organisational prin¬ 
ciples and an internal set of rules such 
as a constitution or rules and selection 
of membership; it incorporates local or¬ 
ganisations and committees, convenes 
congresses, collects dues, issues party 
cards, has a flag, an anthem, and tra¬ 
ditions; some subsidiary organisations ad¬ 
here to it. A P.P. usually has press and 
publishing houses at its disposal, is rep¬ 
resented in parliament and on local self- 
government bodies, and is supported by 
more or less organised groups in various 
social organisations. 

In bourgeois democracies (see De¬ 
mocracy, Bourgeois), the activities of a 
P.P. are formally permitted by law but 
progressive and especially workers’ par¬ 
ties are subjected to various types of 
harassment. Under military fascist dic¬ 
tatorships, the activities of political par¬ 
ties are banned, or the ruling clique creates 
a single ruling P.P. to serve as a tool of 
oppression and consolidation of the fas¬ 
cist regime. 

In the course of the political struggle, 
the political parties that represent differ¬ 


ent classes and strata often enter into 
electoral agreements or blocs. On some 
occasions, this is attributable to a coin¬ 
cidence of their interests in the confronta¬ 
tion with a common internal or external 
enemy; in others, to unscrupulous vote 
hunting and the search for cushy jobs 
in the government or the state machine¬ 
ry- 

Marxist-Leninist parties do not refuse 
to join blocs with other parties or enter into 
electoral agreements with them, but they are 
invariably guided by high goals, such as 
the need to defeat the most dangerous 
adversary or to safeguard the vital 
interests of the working class and all the 
working people. Despite ideological dif¬ 
ferences, Marxist-Leninist parties co-ope¬ 
rate with Social-Democratic, petty-bour¬ 
geois, peasant or national parties as long 
as there are grounds for such co-opera 
tion. Following the establishment of the 
power of the working class (see Dic¬ 
tatorship of the Proletariat), their co¬ 
operation continues provided these par¬ 
ties do not side with enemies of the 
revolution. In this way the broadest spect¬ 
rum of democratic forces is involved in 
social change and the building of social¬ 
ism (see People’s Democracy). Marxist- 
Leninist parties provide the leadership of 
society. 

When the state is taken over by 
communist social self-government (q. v.) 
and society is homogeneous, there will be 
no need for political parties. People will 
be able to unite in conformity with their 
interests and inclinations, but these unions 
will not be political or parties in today’s 
sense (see also Parties, Workers’; Social- 
Democracy; Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union). 

Patriotism, Socialist, devotion of the 
working people in socialist countries to 
the social and state system, to the socialist 
homeland (q. v.), to the communist cause. 

P. in general “is one of the most deeply 
ingrained sentiments, impregnated by 
the existence of separate fatherlands for 
hundreds and thousands of years” (V. I. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 187). 
But since the homeland is a historically 
changing socio-economic, political, and 
cultural environment, P. implies differ- 
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ent things at different times; this is dictat¬ 
ed by socio-economic conditions rather 
than some mystical national or racial 
spirit, as some bourgeois ideologists assert. 
P. acquired special importance in the 
period of the making of nations, becoming 
the standard of struggle against the feudal 
fragmentation of countries and national 
oppression. As the antagonism of classes 
in capitalist society becomes increasingly 
acute, the P. of the bourgeoisie turns 
false and hypocritical, because this class 
ever more frequently sacrificed the inter¬ 
ests of the homeland and nation to its 
class interests. 

P. of the proletariat was internally 
contradictory, for love of the homeland 
was combined with hatred for the oppres¬ 
sive system. This used to give bourgeois 
ideologists cause for slanderous accu¬ 
sations that the proletariat rejects P. 
At the beginning of the first imperialist 
war, when the chauvinists whose motto was 
“defence of the homeland” accused the 
Leninists of anti-patriotism, Lenin in 
his article “On the National Pride of 
the Great Russians” showed that the 
Russian proletarians loved their country 
and language but this was precisely why 
they could not “'defend the fatherland’ 
otherwise than by using every revolutio¬ 
nary means to combat the monarchy, 
the landowners and the capitalists of 
one’s own fatherland, i. e., the worst 
enemies of our country” (Collected Works, 
Vol. 21, p. 104). At the same time, Lenin 
emphasized that “defence of the fatherland 
is a lie in an imperialist war, but not in 
a democratic and revolutionary war” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, 
p. 23). 

The working people are genuine pa¬ 
triots, spokesmen for the true national 
interests. In the first years of Soviet power, 
the working people of Russia rose in 
arms to defend their socialist homeland 
from the onslaught of imperialist inter¬ 
ventionists and their White Guard accomp¬ 
lices. In Lenin’s words, “the patriotism 
of a person who is prepared to go hungry 
for three years rather than surrender 
Russia to foreigners is genuine patriotism, 
without which we could not hold out for 
three years. Without this patriotism we 


would not have succeeded in defending 
the Soviet Republic, in doing away with 
private property” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 42, p. 245). In the Great 
Patriotic War, socialist P. was a decisive 
factor in the victory of the USSR over 
fascism. Having grown up in the context 
of close fraternal co-operation between 
the Soviet Republics, this P. is all-Soviet 
and internationalist. A qualitatively new 
sentiment has come into existence, the 
national pride of the Soviet man in the 
great achievements of the first socialist 
country in the economy, science, and cul¬ 
ture, in its socialist way of life, new moral 
values and ideals. This is a higher kind 
of P., and outgrowth of the joint work 
and struggle for socialism, rather than of 
love for “isolated homelands”. 

Socialist social property is the economic 
basis of Soviet P., the Soviet state and 
social system that grew up and gained 
strength in the overthrow and elimination 
of oppressive classes is the socio-poli¬ 
tical basis, and Marxism-Leninism (q. v.) 
is its ideological and theoretical basis. 
This P. is deeply rooted in the progressive 
patriotic traditions of all peoples of the 
USSR. In Soviet P., the national and 
international components are united, so 
it does not separate nations and nationa¬ 
lities, but rallies them into a fraternal 
family where friendship among peoples 
(q.v.) prevails. The developed socialism 
built in the USSR “...is a society of high 
organisational capacity, ideological com¬ 
mitment, and consciousness of the working 
people, who are patriots and internatio¬ 
nalists” ( Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 14). The 
internationalist essence of Soviet P. is 
felt not only in the fraternal unity of the 
USSR’s peoples, but also in friendship 
with the working people of other countries, 
in awareness of their international duty 
to the working people of the world. 

Socialist P. is displayed in all spheres 
of social life: in daily work, in emulation 
of front ranking workers, in encourage¬ 
ment of technological and cultural advanc¬ 
es and in scientific management tech¬ 
niques. It is also expressed as intolerance 
of deficiencies, of any deviations from the 
socialist norms of life. Its strength lies 
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in awareness of the superiority of socia¬ 
lism over capitalism and in an understand¬ 
ing, or. the part of the working people, 
of the historic importance of their trans¬ 
forming activities. 

With the rise of the world socialist 
system (q. v.), the sphere of socialist P. 
has expanded. It signifies devotion to the 
communist cause, love of the socialist 
homeland, close fraternal friendship, mu¬ 
tual aid and co-operation between socialist 
countries. While developing as sovereign 
states, the socialist countries cannot feel 
like “isolated homelands” in the old sense. 
The understanding of the organic link 
between the welfare of one’s own country 
with the prosperity of the entire world 
socialist system brings about a desire and 
willingness to work for the common good 
of all peoples in the world socialist com¬ 
munity (q.v.). 

Socialist P., internationalist in its na¬ 
ture, is hostile to bourgeois nationalism 
(q. v.) and cosmopolitanism and is incom¬ 
patible with trends towards national bi¬ 
gotry, in whatever form. Today, with the 
increasing role of P. in social progress, 
bourgeois ideologists and also "left”- 
and right-wing opportunists do their best 
to substitute nationalism for P. in their 
drive to implant national egoism and na¬ 
tional enmity in the working people. An 
antidote to nationalistic propaganda is 
Marxist-Leninist Party-sponsored edu¬ 
cation of the working people in socialist 
P. and internationalism and overcoming 
the survivals of the past in people’s 
minds and behaviour. 

Peaceful and Non-peaceful Forms of 
the Transition to Socialism, diverse forms 
of the revolutionary movement towards 
socialism determined by the specific con¬ 
ditions of the historical situation (see 
Revolution, Socialist). Marxism-Leninism 
maintains that all forms of struggle against 
capitalism should be used, but also empha¬ 
sises that choosing the most expedient 
ones depends on the deployment and 
balance of social forces on the national 
scale and worldwide. 

This stand was, in the main, substan¬ 
tiated by Marx and Engels. In 1847, when 
working on defining the principles of 
communism, Engels pointed out that 


Communists would be the last to object 
to the abolition of private property by 
peaceful methods if it were not for the 
fact that the proletariat’s development 
was forcibly suppressed in nearly every 
civilised country, which makes the other 
prospect more realistic (see K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works , Vol. 6, p. 349). 
Marx held similar views on this. In July 
1871, after the defeat of the Paris Com¬ 
mune (q. v.), he wrote: “An uprising would 
be a folly where peaceful agitation could 
lead to the achievement of the goal set 
in a quicker and surer way. The existence 
of many repressive laws and a deadly 
antagonism between the classes in France 
evidently make a forcible resolution of 
the social war inevitable. But it is the 
working class of this country itself that 
must choose the method in which to achieve 
that resolution” (Marx/Engels, Werke, 
Bd. 17, Berlin, S. 641). Several months 
later he repeated the same idea: “We must 
announce to the governments: we know 
that you are an armed force directed 
against the proletarians; we shall act in 
a peaceful way against you wherever we 
find it possible for us, and with arms in 
hand when it becomes necessary” (Marx/ 
Engels, Werke , Bd. 17, S. 652). The stand 
assumed by Marx and Engels is clear: 
a peaceful way, if and when possible, 
and a non-peaceful one, when necessary. 
The option between the opportunity and 
necessity is determined by the specific 
circumstances and the balance of power, 
and particularly by the condition of the 
military-bureaucratic machine, the re¬ 
sistance put up by the ruling classes, the 
nature of the country’s political institu¬ 
tions and traditions, and the role and place 
of parliament in its social life. 

Lenin also spoke repeatedly about the 
possibility of achieving socialism in dif¬ 
ferent ways. Seeing the gigantic growth 
of the police apparatus, militarism and 
imperialist reaction, he emphasised that 
an “extremely valuable” opportunity 
for the revolution's peaceful development 
was ”extremely rare” and “only occurs 
once in a while” (see V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 25, pp. 310-11). Lenin 
described this opportunity in the follo¬ 
wing way: “It cannot be denied that in 
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individual cases, by way of exception, 
for instance, in some small country after 
the social revolution has been accompli¬ 
shed in a neighbouring big country, 
peaceful surrender of power by the 
bourgeoisie is possible , if it is convinced 
that resistance is hopeless and if it prefers 
to save its skin. It is much more likely, 
of course, that even in small states socia¬ 
lism will not be achieved without civil 
war, and for that reason the only pro¬ 
gramme of international Social-Democra¬ 
cy must be recognition of civil war, though 
violence is, of course, alien to our ideals” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, 
p. 69). As we can see, Lenin did not 
consider the two opportunities as equally 
likely. Under the conditions obtaining at 
that time, a peaceful transition to socia¬ 
lism was hardly possible. But if there was 
the slightest chance to do without blood¬ 
shed, without armed violence Lenin was 
always the first to exert every effort to 
follow a peaceful road. That was the case, 
for example, during certain periods of 
revolutionary development in Russia. 
“Our business,” Lenin wrote in September 
1917, “is to help get everything possible 
done to make sure the 'last' chance for 
a peaceful development of the revolution” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, 
p. 60). It is well known that it proved 
impossible to “make sure” of that chance: 
the bourgeoisie imposed war on the Rus¬ 
sian working class (see Civil War). 
The situation was made worse by impe¬ 
rialist intervention. Imperialist reaction 
throughout the world went over to open 
armed suppression of popular movements 
and launched bloody reprisals against 
Communists. A peaceful revolutionary 
development was out of the question. 
That is why the Communist International 
called on the working class and all working 
people to prepare for an armed struggle 
for socialism. 

After World War II, the historical 
situation was entirely different. The world 
socialist system (q. v.) had appeared and 
the colonial system had disintegrated (see 
Disintegration of the Colonial System); 
the general mood of the public in the 
developed capitalist countries had shifted 
to the left and the social base of the rev¬ 


olutionary movement had expanded. All 
these conditions made it possible to consid¬ 
er the chance of the transition to socia¬ 
lism in several countries without an armed 
uprising or civil war. The struggle to 
realise the opportunity of passing to so¬ 
cialism in a peaceful way is connected, 
in particular, with the Communists’ 
more active work in parliaments (see 
Parliamentary Activity of Communists). 
This is not to say that a peaceful way to 
socialism is identical with the parliamen¬ 
tary way: the socialist revolution can 
develop peacefully outside existing parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, too. Yet sometimes 
wide use can be made of democratic 
parliamentary institutions to effect the 
peaceful way to socialism. The Communist 
Parties, while stressing the possibility of 
the socialist revolution’s peaceful devel¬ 
opment, do not overlook the fact that, 
at a certain stage in the revolution’s de¬ 
velopment, the masses might have to take 
up arms. Such a situation may emerge 
if the ruling circles give up democratic 
principles and go over to violent, armed 
suppression of the revolutionary movement. 
The dominant classes will never cede 
power voluntarily; so their overthrow is 
invariably social coercion in essence. 
The forms of this coercion may be dif¬ 
ferent, depending on the balance of 
class forces in general, and on the nature 
and extent of the toppled classes’ resist¬ 
ance, in particular. 

Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems, a form of the 
struggle waged between the opposite so¬ 
cial systems in the world arena (see 
Struggle Between the Two Social Systems). 

P.C. is rooted in socio-economic causes 
and is objectively necessary because so¬ 
cialism does not win simultaneously in 
all or even in the leading capitalist coun¬ 
tries, and because capitalism, in turn, can¬ 
not engage in an incessant battle against 
the states where socialism has triumphed. 
P.C. of socialist and capitalist countries 
is, therefore, historically inevitable and 
not subject to the will of men. In the 
final analysis, it is a result of a balance 
of power between the two embattled sys¬ 
tems that makes war hopeless for the 
bourgeoisie. The latter, by force of its 
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social nature as a class basing its sway 
on violence and suppression, tries to re¬ 
solve international conflicts by means of 
war, and only the growth of the forces 
of socialism and progress and, in the final 
count, their fundamental superiority, 
make it possible to neutralise this striving 
and exclude from international practice 
a world war and every type of unjust war. 

The possibility (and objective neces¬ 
sity) of P.C. is realised in each particu¬ 
lar case primarily through the policies 
of the states concerned. The chief goal 
set in the policy of P.C. is to preclude 
a new world war, which is, with the present 
level of destructive weapons, a major 
earnest of social progress and the attain¬ 
ment of socialism and communism. A nuc¬ 
lear war would not only take an enormous 
toll of human life and inflict immeasurable 
suffering on mankind; it would also bring 
in its wake, and precisely in the world’s 
most developed states, the destruction of 
society’s economic foundation, a huge de¬ 
vastation of the productive forces. To lift 
the threat of war and the heavy burden 
of the arms race would fundamentally 
accelerate social progress. 

The policy of P.C. is called on to 
create the conditions conducive to mass 
revolutionary movements (see World Rev¬ 
olutionary Process); to enhance socia¬ 
lism’s political authority and economic 
might, and hence its revolutionary impact 
(see World Socialist System; World So¬ 
cialist Community); and to activate the 
working people’s class struggle in the 
capitalist countries and the national lib¬ 
eration movement, as it precludes inter¬ 
ference by world reactionary forces into 
the internal affairs of other countries 
(see Export of Counter-revolution). 

The policy of P.C. is realised through 
the struggle to ensure strict observance 
of the principles of sovereignty, equality, 
territorial integrity and non-interference 
into other states’ affairs. In conformity 
with Marxist-Leninist teaching, the revolu¬ 
tion is the outcome of the internal de¬ 
velopment of each society concerned, so 
it cannot “break out in a foreign country 
to order, by agreement” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 480). At 
the same time, its victory was precluded 


in several countries, as history proved, 
precisely by the intervention of world 
reaction. To provide a real guarantee 
against the export of counter-revolution, 
which can only be ensured if the prin¬ 
ciple of non-interference in other states’ 
affairs is strictly observed, favourable 
conditions must be created for the libe¬ 
ration struggle of every nation. 

To realise the policy of P.C., it is very 
important to enhance mutually beneficial 
economic, scientific and cultural ties bet¬ 
ween states with different social systems 
in every possible way. The benefit gained 
by individual capitalists or capitalist 
countries from such ties cannot, of course, 
prevent or noticeably slow down the gen¬ 
eral decay of the capitalist system result¬ 
ing from the aggravation of inherent 
contradictions. 

As the principle of P.C. wins growing 
recognition and the contacts between the 
two social systems are enhanced, the role 
and importance of ideological struggle 
as an indispensable component of the 
world revolutionary process increases. 

The principle and policy of P.C. are 
constantly attacked and criticised by 
both the most aggressive part of the mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeois 
revolutionaries, who are in no position 
to understand that socialism’s political 
superiority in the world would gradually 
exclude coercion (see Violence) from in¬ 
ternational relations rather than unleash 
an armed struggle against the capitalist 
system, and would finally lead to the to¬ 
tal elimination of international armed 
conflicts. Critics “from the left” maintain 
that P.C. interferes with the revolutionary 
struggle. Contemporary ultra-revolutio¬ 
naries see the world revolutionary process 
as an armed international conflict and 
ignore Lenin’s instruction concerning 
the necessity of mastering all forms of 
struggle; they exaggerate one of these 
forms inordinately and, in fact, push the 
world towards a nuclear war, like the 
reactionary monopoly bourgeoisie, while 
hampering the use of all possible means 
to strengthen socialism’s forces. 

The CPSU and the international com¬ 
munist movement regard P.C. as a form 
of the class struggle under way in in- 
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ternational politics, economics and ideo¬ 
logy. The struggle to consolidate the 
principles of peaceful coexistence and 
mutually beneficial co-operation with the 
capitalist countries, for a lasting peace, 
and reduction and subsequently elimina¬ 
tion of the threat of a new world war, 
has always been central to the CPSU’s 
policy with respect to the capitalist 
countries. The 26th Congress of the 
CPSU proclaimed: “At present nothing 
is more essential and more important 
for any nation than to preserve peace 
and ensure the paramount right of every 
human being - the right to life... To safe¬ 
guard peace — no task is more import¬ 
ant now on the international plane for 
our Party, for our people and, for that 
matter, for all the peoples of the world.” 
While fighting to prevent the unleashing 
of a new world war and leading the in¬ 
ternational working-class, national lib¬ 
eration and general democratic move¬ 
ments, Communists are blazing the 
road towards the consummation of the 
cause of communism throughout the 
world. The Soviet Union’s consistent 
struggle to implement the Peace Program¬ 
me proclaimed by the CPSU, the co-or¬ 
dinated foreign policy pursued by the 
fraternal socialist countries, and the con¬ 
certed efforts made by progressive forces 
worldwide seek to make the international 
climate more healthy. Peoples all over 
the globe are waging a resolute struggle 
for detente (see Detente) in relations 
between states belonging to the two op¬ 
posite social systems, which is a new and 
higher stage in the struggle for the general 
recognition by states of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence. The world's pro¬ 
gressive forces are working to make the 
process of international detente irre¬ 
versible. 

Peasantry, the class engaged in agri¬ 
cultural production on the basis of pri¬ 
vate or co-operative ownership of the 
means of production and participating 
in this production through its members’ 
personal labour. 

The peasantry emerged as a special 
class in the course of the disintegration 
of the primitive-communal system and 
development of private ownership of 


the means of production; it will continue 
to exist until the building of communism 
has been completed. Its social essence 
and position in society are determined by 
the prevailing mode of production and 
are modified as socio-economic forma¬ 
tions and the stages in their development 
replace one another. In pre-socialist 
formations, P. consists of isolated and 
predominantly small private agricultural 
producers. Under capitalism, P. as the 
section of small property-owners and 
commodity-producers, forming part of the 
petty bourgeoisie, is subject to increasing 
differentiation. It falls into three groups, 
differing by their class position; small 
peasants (agricultural labourers, poor 
peasants), middle peasants, and the rural 
bourgeoisie (kulaks). The capitalist 
concentration of production and growing 
expropriation erode the middle peasant 
section, the result being that, on the one 
hand, the ranks of rural proletarians and 
semi-proletarians swell, and, on the other, 
the bourgeoisie is strengthened. Under 
capitalism, P. has a dual socio-economic 
nature: it may be characterised as both 
a class of the working people and a class 
of property-owners. By force of their 
economic position “the peasants must 
follow either the workers or the bourgeoisie. 
There is no middle way (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 370). The 
fundamental interests of the working class 
and the toiling P. coincide already under 
capitalism. The exploitation of the peasants, 
Marx noted, “differs only in form from 
the exploitation of the industrial prole¬ 
tariat. The exploiter is the same: capital ” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 10, p. 122). This provides the eco¬ 
nomic foundations for the alliance between 
the working class and the toiling peasantry 
(see Alliance of the Working Class 
and the Peasantry). At the stage of im¬ 
perialism, when P. suffers from mounting 
exploitation by the monopolies, from 
growing taxes and indebtedness to banks, 
it allies itself with the working class in a 
joint struggle against the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie. In countries where a national 
liberation movement develops, P. becomes 
its largest motive force (see National- 
Liberation Revolution). 
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The socialist revolution (q.v.) causes 
profound changes in the P.’s historical 
fate. The transformation of individual 
holdings into large collective farms brings 
considerable changes in the peasants' 
economic relationships, labour, everyday 
life, and entire life style. In the USSR, 
collectivisation did away with kulak bon¬ 
dage, class stratification and poverty in 
the village. Having abolished private own¬ 
ership of the means and implements 
of production, P. is gradually transformed 
into a class that is closely connected as 
a whole with public socialist property. 
Guided by the CPSU and led by the work¬ 
ing class, it develops a socialist world 
outlook. From being an individual produc¬ 
er, the peasant becomes a labourer in 
a social economy, this determining his 
new social status. Of great significance 
for the peasant’s life is better technical 
equipment of his labour: greater mecha¬ 
nisation of agricultural production, elect¬ 
rification and the use of chemicals. 
Technical progress in farming and increas¬ 
ed labour productivity reduce the demand 
for labour power in agricultural pro¬ 
duction proper. In 1959, collective farm¬ 
ers and co-operated handicraftsmen 
accounted for 31.4 per cent of the country’s 
population; in 1970 — for 20.5, and in 
1978 — for only 15.1 per cent. Gross 
agricultural output has increased owing 
to greater labour productivity. More and 
more industrial-type occupations are 
appearing in the countryside, and the 
number of engineers and technicians is 
growing. The socialist P. is characterised 
by a steady improvement of production 
and technical skills, higher cultural stan¬ 
dards and consciousness. All vestiges 
of the past, connected with hard, ineffi¬ 
cient manual labour and patriarchal 
principles in family life are dying away, 
and the socialist principles of culture 
and everyday life are taking firm foot. 
As socialist changes are introduced in 
the countryside, workers and peasants 
develop similar features, which serves 
further to strengthen the alliance between 
the working class and the peasantry. Under 
socialism, however, certain distinctions bet¬ 
ween the working class and the peasantry 
still persist, since they are rooted in dif¬ 


ferences in the form of property (state 
and collective-farm-and-co-operative prop¬ 
erty). As the building of communism 
goes ahead, and the two forms of property 
become more similar and gradually merge 
into one, social homogeneity will gradually 
be achieved, the social and class distinctions 
will disappear, and P., together with the 
working class and the intelligentsia, will 
form a single army of communist society 
labourers (see also Obliteration of Socio- 
Class Distinctions). 

People’s Democracy, a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat established 
in several European and Asian countries 
as a result of popular-democratic revo¬ 
lutions in the 1940s which developed 
into socialist revolutions. It emerged at a 
new stage in the world revolutionary 
process and reflected the specific way in 
which the socialist revolution was develop¬ 
ing at a time when imperialism was 
weakened and the balance of world 
forces had tipped in favour of socialism. 

The common features characteristic 
of people’s democracy as a form of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (q. v.) 
were determined by the broad social 
base underlying the socialist revolutions 
that occurred in the European and Asian 
countries after World War II, their rel¬ 
atively peaceful development and the 
assistance and support rendered to them 
by the Soviet Union. Yet, in each parti¬ 
cular country, people’s democracy has 
its own distinctive features, since the 
socialist changeover took place there 
under specific historical and national con¬ 
ditions. 

The general principle of proletarian 
dictatorship is an alliance of the working 
class and non-proletarian working people, 
and the proletariat’s leading role in it. 
But the forms and boundaries of such an 
alliance may vary. In the majority of 
the states of people’s democracy, the mid¬ 
dle peasants, who did not wage any active 
struggle against workers’ power, were 
drawn into the alliance rather than 
neutralised. Intellectuals and representa¬ 
tives of the urban petty bourgeoisie also 
accorded active support to the proleta¬ 
riat. Hence the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat in its people’s democratic form 
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I enjoyed a broad social base. Mass socio¬ 

political organisations like the Popular 
Front (q. v.), consisting of various parties 
and other public organisations, became an 
organisational form of the working class’s 
alliance with the non-proletarian working 
people, and the principal feature of P.D. 
The Popular Front is an important element 
in the system of proletarian power and 
has a major role to play in the building 
of socialist society and its further evolu¬ 
tion. As national and social liberation 
was attained and society transformed on 
the socialist lines, the balance of class 
forces underwent a change, which was 
also reflected in the Popular Front. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, where a single¬ 
party system emerged in the course of 
history, in most of the countries of P.D. 
a multi-party system was formed. The 
parties united in the Popular Front to 
fight fascism and imperialism; under these 
conditions, the multi-party system helped 
to expand the social base of the revolu¬ 
tion and better fulfil the tasks facing it. 
Leading positions were held by Communist 
and Workers’ Parties (this was the case 
in the GDR, Hungary, Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia). To strengthen cohesion within 
the ranks of the working class, the Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties in several 
European countries of P.D. merged with 
Social-Democratic parties on the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism (q. v.), while in 
Hungary and Romania the multi-party 
system was replaced by a single-party 
one. 

Today, too, co-operation between Com¬ 
munist and Workers’ Parties, and non¬ 
proletarian democratic parties is going 
on successfully in several countries of 
P.D. Experience gained by these countries 
clearly shows the false nature of asser¬ 
tions by bourgeois ideologists and refor¬ 
mists that Communists have always opposed 
co-operation with other parties, both in 
the fight for power and during the build¬ 
ing of socialism. 

The exploiting classes in the countries 
of P.D., unlike in the USSR and Mongo¬ 
lia, were not, as a rule, deprived of electo¬ 
ral rights because, given the correct po¬ 
licy of the Marxist-Leninist parties and 
favourable internal and external condi¬ 


tions, their exercise of this right could not 
present a threat to people’s rule. Only in 
Romania were the exploiting classes com 
pletely deprived of electoral rights for 
a time; in the rest of the countries of 
P.D., restrictions only concerned parti¬ 
cular categories of persons those engaged 
in hostile activities against people’s power 
and traitors who collaborated with the 
occupation forces during the war. This 
proved Lenin’s thesis that, in order to 
implement a proletarian dictatorship, 
it is not always necessary to restrict the 
exploiters’ electoral rights. 

There were also certain other pecu¬ 
liarities in some countries of P.D. In 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, for example, 
use was made of some old democratic par¬ 
liamentary forms modified to conform to 
the new requirements. 

Like the Soviets (q. v.), P.D. ensures 
participation by the workers and all 
working people in administration of the 
state, electivity and rotation of the work¬ 
ing people’s representatives on govern¬ 
mental bodies, the unity of legislative and 
executive power, establishment of the 
state administrative system based on the 
principle of democratic centralism (q. v.), 
and leadership by the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties. P. D. undergoes a change 
as socialism is built and consolidated, 
the result being that existing forms of 
the socialist state draw closer together. 

The experience of P.D., like that of the 
Soviet Union, is of great importance for 
the international working-class and nation¬ 
al liberation movement and the peoples’ 
struggle to attain socialism. The socialist 
revolutions that are bound to occur in 
the future will create new political forms 
of proletarian power; however, for ail 
their diversity, their essence, as Lenin 
noted, will invariably be the same: a 
dictatorship of the proletariat (see Period 
of Transition from Capitalism to Socia¬ 
lism). 

Period of Transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism is the period of the revolutio¬ 
nary transformation of capitalist into so¬ 
cialist society. 

This period is necessary because, un¬ 
like the other socio-economic formations 
that were hatched in the depths of the 
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preceding one, socialism was not hatched 
by capitalism. The latter merely created 
the material conditions for the transition 
to socialism. The building of socialist 
society follows the removal of the bour¬ 
geoisie from power and establishment of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat (q. v.). 
Even so, socialism cannot be “decreed” 
as soon as the proletariat has taken the 
political power. Lenin wrote: “This object 
cannot be achieved at one stroke, it re¬ 
quires a fairly long period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, because the 
reorganisation of production is a difficult 
matter, because radical changes in all 
spheres of life need time, and because 
the enormous force of habit of running 
things in a petty-bourgeois and bourgeois 
way can only be overcome by a long and 
stubborn struggle. That is why Marx spoke 
of an entire period of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat as the period of transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to socialism” (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 388). 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the chief tool for tackling the tasks involv¬ 
ed in the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, such as eliminating capitalist 
production relations and replacing them 
with socialist ones, abolition of the 
exploiting classes (q. v.), exploitation 
of man by man and its causes; creating 
the material and technical base of social¬ 
ism through industrialisation of the country 
and technological reconstruction of the 
national economy; overcoming the diversity 
of economic structures and building the 
economic foundations of socialism; gra 
dually transforming small-scale commodi¬ 
ty production into large-scale socialist 
production; collectivising agriculture; 
accomplishing a cultural revolution (q. v.). 

In the USSR, the period of transition 
started with the Great October Socialist 
Revolution of 1917, which put an end 
to the power of the bourgeoisie and land- 
owners, established a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the leading and guiding force 
of which became the Communist Party. 
The tasks involved in the transition to 
socialism were tackled in compliance with 
objective laws applicable to all countries 
that embarked on building socialism (see 
General Laws and Specifics of the Transi¬ 


tion to Socialism). A number of historical 
features affected the forms, methods and 
rates of resolving these tasks. 

The main socio-economic feature was 
overall economic, technical, and cultural 
backwardness, a legacy from pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia; an extreme diversity of 
regional socio-economic levels, and the 
existence of five economic structures 
ranging from the primitive patriarchal 
economy to the most advanced, socialist 
one. Furthermore, small-scale commodity 
production prevailed for years. Many 
peoples were still at a pre-capitalist stage 
of evolution and had to make the transition 
to socialism without going through the 
stage of capitalism. The main political 
feature was that the Soviet Union built 
socialism within a hostile capitalist encircle¬ 
ment. The imperialists did their best to 
thwart the building of socialism in the 
USSR. They staged a military interven¬ 
tion, economic blockade and diplomatic 
isolation, backed up the capitalist elements 
inside the country in every way possible, 
so the latter increased their resistance 
tenfold, and encouraged them to use the 
fiercest devices. All these factors put the 
Soviet country in unprecedented dif¬ 
ficulties and called for numerous specific 
methods of struggle against capitalist 
elements, of forms and methods of social¬ 
ist construction. The capitalist encircle¬ 
ment influenced the specifics and rates 
of the nationalisation of industry, the 
collectivisation of agriculture, the methods 
of eliminating kulaks (rich farmers) as 
a class, and the evolution of Soviet de¬ 
mocracy. Another specific feature of the 
building of socialism in the USSR was 
that the Soviet people had no predecessors 
in doing this, no examples to emulate. 

The period of transition in the USSR 
went through several stages. The first 
stage (1917-20) was chiefly that of the 
expropriation of the expropriators. In 
these years, the landowners’ property 
was confiscated and all land, industry, 
banks, transportation, and trade were na¬ 
tionalised. A socialist structure was created 
in the economy. The classes of landowners 
and big capitalists were eliminated. At that 
stage, in the context of intervention and 
Civil War, the Soviet state was forced 
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to pursue a special, extraordinary economic 
policy that became known as War Com¬ 
munism. The basic provisions of it were: 
the food surplus-appropriation system; 
a ban on free trade; state-controlled 
distribution according to class allegiance; 
payment in kind; the free issue of food, 
industrial goods and state services, uni¬ 
versal compulsory labour, etc. At the 
second stage (1921-25), the national 
economy, which had been destroyed in 
the imperialist and civil war, was restored 
and the conditions created for all-round 
socialist construction. Of special signi¬ 
ficance was NEP (q. v.). The third stage 
(1926-37) saw the socialist reconstruction 
of the country. The most important and 
difficult problems of the transition period 
were resolved then. The implementation 
of the first (1929-32) and second (1933- 
37) five-year plans resulted in industrialisa¬ 
tion of the country, collectivisation of pea¬ 
sants’ farms, and in overcoming the diver¬ 
sity of economic structures. The socialist re¬ 
construction of the national economy was 
completed; the socialist economic structure 
became almost dominant. Capitalist ele¬ 
ments in town and village were eliminated. 
A cultural revolution was accomplished. So¬ 
cialism in the USSR had practically been 
built. The period of transition came to 
an end. 

Having made a transition to socialism 
for the first time in history, the Soviet 
people blazed the trail to new society for 
all humanity. Allowing for their historical 
and national specifics, all peoples that 
build socialism make extensive use of 
Soviet experience. 

Personal Property Under Socialism, 
a form in which the citizens of socialist 
society appropriate consumer goods and 
other benefits used to satisfy their indi¬ 
vidual needs. Within this bracket are 
included essentials, objects required to 
satisfy cultural and everyday needs, 
household utensils, individual transport 
facilities, part of society's housing, indi¬ 
vidual savings, and certain means of 
production that do not constitute their 
owners’ main source of income. 

The principal means of production are 
public property (see Social Socialist 
Property), on which personal property 


under socialism relies. The main source 
of P.P. under socialism it labour in the 
socialist economy, which provides the 
bulk of material and cultural benefits for 
the working people. The members of 
socialist society who reside in the country¬ 
side, settlements, or small towns receive 
another, much smaller portion of consu¬ 
mer goods, from their personal subsidiary 
plots of land. This explains why P.P. 
includes not only consumer goods, but 
also certain means of production, such 
as some kinds of tools, cattle, etc. Owner¬ 
ship of these means of production is a 
variety of socialist P.P. It cannot be 
classified as private property because it 
does not serve to exploit others, but only 
to satisfy the owner’s personal needs; 
its scale is limited, too, so it is not the 
main source from which it* owner obtains 
material benefits. 

As the productive forces develop under 
socialism, the people's material standards 
grow steadily, too, and this is reflected 
in P.P. Its size is also growing, as is 
evidenced by the population’s deposits 
in savings banks, livelier retail trade, 
the larger quantity of consumer goods 
purchased, etc. The structure of P.P. 
is also improving. Many articles that, 
until recently, were rarity, have now 
become essentials, a conventional part 
of P.P. As real incomes grow, P.P. is 
growing too. Under socialism, however, 
P.P. connected with earned income does 
not embrace the entire range of material 
and intellectual benefits that satisfy the 
people’s individual needs; part of them 
are met out of the social consumption 
funds (q.v.). P.P. is safeguarded by 
socialist society and guaranteed by le¬ 
gislation. Article 13 of the Constitution 
of the USSR (1977) read*: “Earned in¬ 
come forms the basis of the personal 
property of Soviet citizens. The personal 
property of citizens of the USSR may 
include articles of everyday use, personal 
consumption and convenience, the imple¬ 
ments and other objects of a small-holding, 
a house, and earned saving*. The personal 
property of citizens and the right to inhe¬ 
rit it are protected by the state... Property 
owned or used by citizens shall not serve 
as a means of deriving unearned income 
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or be employed to the detriment of the 
interests of society.” 

The issue of P.P. has always evoked 
an acute ideological struggle. In the 
mid-19th century, apologists of the bour¬ 
geois system accused Communists of 
wishing to abolish all P.P. as such. Marx 
and Engels countered by writing: “We by 
no means intend to abolish this personal 
appropriation of the products of labour, 
an appropriation that is made for the 
maintenance and reproduction of human 
life, and that leaves no surplus wherewith 
to command the labour of others. All 
that we want to do away with is the 
miserable character of this appropriation” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 6, p. 499). Assertions to the effect 
that the people’s welfare has improved 
and that P.P. under socialism leads to 
the restoration of capitalism, have nothing 
to do with Marxism, but reflect petty- 
bourgeois strivings for egalitarianism 
(see Egalitarian Distribution). P.P. cannot 
turn into private property under social¬ 
ism or bring back capitalism because 
the main means of production cannot 
become its object. Works, factories, the 
land, and mineral wealth are not to be 
bought or sold. Besides, socialist society 
makes sure that P.P. does not turn into 
a source of unearned income. Persons 
guilty of using it to derive profit are 
regarded as law-breakers. 

As socialism develops into communism 
(q.v.), the size and structure of P.P. will 
change. Yet P.P. in the form of consumer 
essentials will continue to exist even 
under developed communism. Its struc¬ 
ture will evidently be determined according 
to the principle of full satisfaction of all 
man’s rational needs (see Basic Principle 
of Communism, the). 

Personality Cult, an exaggeration, alien 
to Marxism-Leninism, of the role of an 
individual, ascribing him supernatural 
qualities and a power to determine the 
course of history. 

The ideology and practice of P.C. contra¬ 
dicts the Marxist-Leninist, materialist 
view of social development, according 
to which history is made by the people, 
by the working masses rather than by 
outstanding individuals or “heroes”. It is 


through the labour of the people that the 
means of existence are created; it is their 
energy and will-power that determine the 
outcome of social revolutions and all 
political and national liberation move¬ 
ments. The main harm done by P.C. is 
that the role of the people as the maker 
of history and of the Communist Party 
as the collective leader of the masses is 
played down. In ideological work, it leads 
to dogmatism (q.v.), sticking to the letter 
and inordinate use of citations, which is 
detrimental to the evolution of scientific 
thought in general and of social sciences 
in particular. P.C. has deleterious effect 
on literature and art, imposing subjective 
views on them and often making them 
extol an outstanding personality instead 
of truthfully depicting feats of labour 
and combat by the people. 

Marx, Engels and Lenin never tired 
of fighting attempts to introduce the idea 
and practice of P.C. into the working-class 
movement. Being very unassuming and 
modest men themselves, the founders of 
Marxism-Leninism resolutely rebuffed all 
attempts at adulation and flattery. Marx 
wrote in one of his letters: “Because 
of aversion to any personality cult, 1 have 
never permitted the numerous expressions 
of appreciation from various countries, 
with which I was pestered during the 
existence of the International, to reach 
the realm of publicity, and have never 
answered them, except occasionally by 
a rebuke. When Engels and I first joined 
the secret Communist Society we made it 
a condition that everything tending to 
encourage superstitious belief in authority 
was to be removed from the Rules” (Marx, 
Engels, Selected Correspondence , p. 291). 

Stalin, who for a long time led the 
Communist Party and the Soviet state and 
who did a great service to the building 
of socialism in the USSR and to the 
world communist and working-class move¬ 
ment, ignored the warnings of the 
founders of Marxism-Leninism. Stalin’s 
P.C. was evident in exaggeration of his 
personal role, alien to the spirit of Marxism- 
Leninism, in deviation from the Leninist 
principle of collective leadership (q.v.), 
in uncalled-for repressions and other 
violations of socialist legality, which dam- 
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aged Soviet society. These distortions, 
though quite serious, did not modify the 
nature of socialist society or shatter the 
foundations of socialism in the USSR. 
The Party and the people had deep faith 
in the cause of communism and worked 
enthusiastically to implement Lenin’s 
ideas and overcome difficulties, temporary 
failures and errors. 

The CPSU, proceeding from the in¬ 
compatibility of P.C. with the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism, denounced Sta¬ 
lin’s P.C. and took measures to root out 
its aftermath, thus preparing the ground 
for a further democratisation of the 
socialist system. The rights of the Union 
republics, territories and regions were 
extended in economic and cultural mat¬ 
ters, and those of work collectives and 
managers of enterprises enhanced; the 
role of central and local Soviets, and of 
public organisations in the political system 
of socialist society was raised. Radical 
measures were taken to strengthen so¬ 
cialist legality and extend the rights and 
freedoms enjoyed by citizens. The CPSU 
policy aimed at eliminating P.C. and its 
aftermath, at strictly observing the Le¬ 
ninist norms of party life (see Democratic 
Centralism), at developing to the maximum 
the activeness of Communists and all 
working people was supported by Marxist- 
Leninists in other countries and by the 
world communist and working-class move¬ 
ment. 

While coming out against P.C., Marxist- 
Leninists recognise the great role played 
by leaders and organisers of the masses. 
Without the Communist Party and its 
experienced, well-educated and active 
leaders, the advanced class could not gain 
political domination, maintain and conso¬ 
lidate its power, or lead a successful strug¬ 
gle against its enemies. “Not a single class 
in history has achieved power,” Lenin 
wrote, “without producing its political 
leaders, its prominent representatives 
able to organise a movement and lead 
it” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 4, 
p. 370). The working people hold in great 
esteem experienced and steeled leaders, 
who give all their knowledge and creative 
energy to the cause of revolution and 
communism. The leaders, in turn, are 


responsible in their activities to the masses, 
the Communist Party, and the world 
communist movement. 

Physical and Mental Labour are types 
of human activity formed in the process 
of history. 

After appearing at a certain stage of 
social development, the social division 
of labour finds its expression and consum¬ 
mation in the division of labour into P. 
and M., i. e. in the emergence of social 
groups identified with one of these types 
of activities only. “Division of labour only 
becomes truly such,” Marx wrote, “from 
the moment when a division of material 
and mental labour appears” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, pp. 
44-45). In contrast to bourgeois ideology, 
which attempts to trace the differences 
between the social groups engaged in either 
M. or P. labour to innate, intellectual or 
biological differences (variations in 
brain structure and physical distinctions), 
in his treatment of M. and P. labour 
division Marx proceeded from the re¬ 
quirements of social production. The early 
period of human social development saw 
no split between intellectual activity and 
its materialisation, consciousness and the 
production of ideas being intimately in¬ 
tertwined with material activities, while 
subsequent social development required 
a separation of intellectual activity from 
material production proper for increasing 
labour productivity, that is, for the devel¬ 
opment of production itself. “As in the 
natural body head and hand wait upon 
each other, so the labour-process unites 
the labour of the hand with that of the 
head. Later on they part company and 
even become deadly foes” (K. Marx, 
Capital, Vol. I, p. 476). In a society with 
antagonistic classes, M.L. and P.L. become 
socially opposed, as M.L. becomes mainly 
a privilege of the ruling classes. This op¬ 
position is aggravated under capitalism, 
featuring a parasitic upper ruling class 
and a swelling social group of people 
engaged in M.L. (see Intelligentsia). The 
labour of the individuals belonging to this 
social group, employed in the service of 
capitalist production, is utilised as a means 
for exploiting the individuals engaged in 
P.L., though M.L itself is an object of 
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exploitation by the ruling class. The op¬ 
position between M.L. and P.L. has a 
negative effect on the development of 
individuals. Marx writes that a proletarian 
annihilates, rather than asserts, himself 
by his labour; he exhausts his physical 
nature and destroys his spirit, rather than 
enhances his physical and intellectual 
powers without hindrance. Controlled 
by the principle of private ownership, 
the development of individuals involved 
in P.L., as well as in M.L., becomes lopsid¬ 
ed. Focusing narrowly on their profes¬ 
sional preoccupation, the latter, like 
labourers, lose their understanding of the 
content, and eventually of the results, of 
their efforts. The spreading scientific 
and technological revolution (q. v.), mech¬ 
anisation and automation (q. v.) of pro¬ 
duction alter the nature of labour, presup¬ 
posing that workers will acquire scientific 
knowledge, and expand the share of 
M.L. in their activities. The intensification, 
and therefore the exploitation of labour in 
capitalist society are, however, growing. 
Although the capitalist has become more 
interested than before in the labourer’s 
intellectual development, he is not 
concerned with this for its own sake, but 
only inasmuch as it promises greater 
profits. The intellectualisation process 
is aimed at giving the labourer only those 
capabilities that will enable him to become 
involved in the production process. There¬ 
fore, in spite of the fact that the present 
level of development of productive forces 
favours a convergence of M.L. and P.L. 
even under capitalism, their opposition 
can only be eliminated once private prop¬ 
erty has been abolished, and the results 
of both material and intellectual human 
activity have been placed at the service 
of all society. Having proved the histo¬ 
rical inevitability of the division of labour 
into M.L. and P.L., Marx also revealed 
that its elimination is likewise historically 
predestined. This process being essential 
for the further development of production, 
when it becomes unproductive to use 
manpower as a source of one-sided, mental 
or physical, labour for performing mo¬ 
notonous, machine-like operations, where 
man could be replaced by machines that 
would do such work much more efficiently. 


The road to this is opened by the socialist 
revolution (see Revolution, Socialist). 
By simply eliminating private ownership 
as the basis of the exploitation of the 
working class, including the appropriation 
by capitalists of the product of mental 
workers’ labour, socialism ends the op¬ 
position of M.L. and P.L., yet it does 
not eliminate the essential differences 
between them, such as distinctions between 
workers, peasants, and intellectuals. Under 
socialism, however, scientific and technolo¬ 
gical progress acquires a special charac¬ 
ter, there being no hindrance to either 
its advance or its impact on the development 
of man’s creative powers, or the nature 
of his labour. Social relations can be re¬ 
fined to help eliminate the social differ¬ 
ences between groups associated with 
different types of activity. Communism 
will do away with classes and social 
groups engaged in P.L. and M.L., since 
man will cease to function as an immediate 
agent of production. Labour will be trans¬ 
formed into a unified creative activity 
of the harmoniously developed individual 
(see Harmonious Development of the 
Individual; Labour, Communist). 

Physical Education means purposeful 
development of the physical abilities of 
individuals, aimed at achieving their physi¬ 
cal perfection as an inseparable charac¬ 
teristic of the comprehensively developed 
individual (see Harmonious Development 
of the Individual). Physical perfection, 
above all, means sound health and creative 
longevity, all-round development of abi¬ 
lities and habits ensuring high physical 
and mental performance of man. 

In the epoch of large-scale machine 
production, P.E. becomes indispensable 
for the worker’s effective participation 
in the process of production and becomes 
a social problem, the importance of 
which grows with urban development 
and the changing living conditions. While 
diminishing the share of physical labour, 
altering the nature of muscular activity 
and increasing the pace and rhythm of 
life, the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution (q.v.) requires a higher physical 
preparedness in people: they must be ca¬ 
pable of concentrating longer and reacting 
faster, co-ordinating their movements more 
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precisely, etc. Sound health and proper 
physical training speed up the rate at which 
new professions and working techniques 
are mastered, enable people to live and 
work in an unfavourable environment and 
under hazardous working conditions at 
no risk to their health. To avoid unneces¬ 
sary work strain (which is a condition 
for turning labour into a vital need of 
man), it is not enough just to make labour 
easier (by means of mechanisation, auto¬ 
mation, q.v., etc.). People must also be 
able to endure great mental, nervous, 
psychological and physical strain. 

P.E. as a purposeful process is accomp¬ 
lished by physical culture methods (playing 
games, non-utilitarian activity), which serve 
to improve man’s physical and psycholo¬ 
gical possibilities. Physical culture is an 
inalienable part of social culture and, as 
such, it reflects social ideological con¬ 
ceptions and a given world outlook. In 
socialist society, P.E. is on a mass scale; 
it features broad popular involvement, 
internationalism, humanistic principles, 
an organic interface with mental and 
labour education. Here the unity of the 
intellectual and physical sides of the 
human personality becomes a law govern¬ 
ing his cultural development. Concerning 
the tasks of P.E., Lenin stressed in his 
talk with Clara Zetkin that young people 
especially need healthy sport, such as 
gymnastics, swimming, physical exercises, 
combined with diversified interests of 
the mind and soul. Among the major 
tas|cs outlined in the Programme of the 
CPSU is that of raising a physically sound 
younger generation with harmoniously 
developed physical and mental powers. 
The 26th Congress of the CPSU pointed 
out the need to develop mass physical 
culture and sport in enterprises, institu¬ 
tions, and educational establishments, as 
well as in residential areas, so that physical 
culture might become part of the everyday 
life of the broad masses of the population, 
especially children. Concern for the 
health of Soviet people is the primary 
social task. According to the Constitution 
of the USSR, the Soviet citizens’ rights 
to rest and leisure and medical care are 
guaranteed by the development of mass 
sports activities, physical culture and 


tourism, and of health-building measures. 
In bourgeois society, P.E. is used mainly 
to support an individualistic morality 
and to cater for the poor tastes of the 
general public. The development of physi¬ 
cal culture in socialist countries is distin¬ 
guished by the increasingly close ties of 
the P.E. with intensified creative activity 
and mass initiative of working people. By 
force of its nature closely linked with 
overcoming difficulties in a fighting spirit, 
sport opens up broad opportunities for 
developing the willpower. Joint training 
sessions and competitions work for the 
closer rallying and collectivism, q.v., for 
a feeling of comradeship and mutual as¬ 
sistance. Participation in sports contests 
and involvement in sporting events tend to 
enhance the feeling of public duty, strength¬ 
en socialist patriotism. An expansion 
and deepening of international sports ties 
heightens the intellectual attraction of 
Soviet sportsmen as bearers of communist 
morality (see Communist Morality), of the 
ideas of proletarian internationalism (q.v.). 

Political Strategy and Tactics means the 
political behaviour of a party, determined 
above all by its class character, i.e. the 
class with which it connects its activities, 
how fully it expresses its interests, how 
it defines its relation to other classes, 
the direction it gives to the class strug¬ 
gle through its own activities. Different 
working-class parties have different S. and 
T. depending on whether they express the 
interests of the class as a whole or its 
backward section, and whether they spread 
the proletariat’s influence among other 
sections of the population or serve as ve¬ 
hicles for alien class influences, those of 
the bourgeoisie or the petty bourgeoisie. 

The S. and T. as the political conduct 
of a Marxist-Leninist party, i.e. the practi¬ 
cal aspect of its activities, should be 
distinguished from the strategic and tacti¬ 
cal views in accordance with which this 
activity is carried out, from the teaching of 
the S. and T. of the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat. The Marxist-Leninist teaching of S. 
and T. is a component of scientific 
communism, the science of the principles 
of party political behaviour, of the methods 
of working out the ways and means for 
achieving the ultimate objectives of the 
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working-class movement, of the main 
rules for steering the class struggle of the 
proletariat, and all the working people. 

The basic principles of the Communists’ 
political behaviour were already defined by 
Marx and Engels in their Manifesto of 
the Communist Party. 

The principle of internationalism as ap¬ 
plied to the S. and T. is expressed in the 
following: a correct political line can be 
worked out and the characteristics of a 
country identified only by taking account of 
the major features of the historical situa¬ 
tion in the given epoch (rather than sep¬ 
arate episodes from the history of parti¬ 
cular countries). Hence the interests of the 
revolutionary working class of a given 
country cannot be defended successfully 
nor the national S. and T. worked out, un¬ 
less the interests of the international rev¬ 
olutionary working-class movement and, 
correspondingly, its general policies are ta¬ 
ken as the point of departure. The pur¬ 
suance of national S. and T. requires skil¬ 
ful, creative application of the basic princi¬ 
ples of communism to the national speci¬ 
fics. The principle of internationalism is 
aimed both against national limitations in 
questions of S. and T. and against any 
disregard for national conditions and fea¬ 
tures hampering the Communist Party mak¬ 
ing its most effective contribution to the 
international working-class movement. It is 
aimed both against wait-and-see attitudes 
towards revolutions in other countries and 
against their artificial goading from without, 
against “export of revolution”. 

The revolutionary principle in the S. and 
T. is expressed in Communists taking a 
most active part at each stage of the class 
struggle, seeing these stages as steps leading 
to the ultimate aim — that of the prole¬ 
tariat taking over political power. This 
principle is aimed both against skip¬ 
ping the untrodden stages of development 
(“everything or nothing") and against 
a loss of perspective, and loss of the ulti¬ 
mate aims (“movement is everything, the 
aim is nothing"). It requires struggle for re¬ 
forms to be subordinated to the revolutiona¬ 
ry struggle for socialism. 

The political line of a Marxist-Leninist 
party includes both stable elements that re¬ 
tain their importance over long periods, and 


changing, flexible and mobile elements. 
The need to delimit them resulted in the 
differentiation between the concepts “poli¬ 
tical strategy” and “political tactics”. It 
would be wrong both to erase differen¬ 
ces between them or to absolutise them. The 
former would lead to a loss of political 
line for the sake of temporary political suc¬ 
cess, while the latter would lead to abandon¬ 
ment of the search for effective means to 
pursue a political line, to the loss of abili¬ 
ty to effect the requisite political ma¬ 
noeuvres within the accepted course, to di¬ 
vorce from reality and loss of orientation in 
the changing situation. The unity of S. and 
T. makes a policy effective and is marked 
by a firm political line and flexible determi¬ 
nation of the ways, means and rates for 
pursuing it. 

The political line, i.e. the general direc¬ 
tion of the political activity of a working- 
class party, includes the aim set by the work¬ 
ing-class movement at the given stage of 
its development, and the basic means (sys¬ 
tem of class alliances) for achieving it. This 
is a kind of political plan (sometimes call¬ 
ed a strategic plan) characterising 
the direction of the main thrust, the main 
class adversary, the main allies of the pro¬ 
letariat, the attitude to the intermediary 
sections, the indirect reserves of the rev¬ 
olution. 

The Party cannot limit itself to the ela¬ 
boration of a correct political line; it 
must find ways and means for implement¬ 
ing it and mobilise the social forces ca¬ 
pable of doing so. To do this, it must, 
above all, secure and consolidate its role as 
political leader not only of the working 
class but also of the broad mass of the 
people. 

The political leadership of the masses im¬ 
plies: a) the ability to keep a watch on 
the people’s condition and sentiments, 
merge with the people to some extent, but 
not trail behind the mass movement; b) the 
ability to bring the masses to a new po¬ 
litical position, educating them through 
their own experience, particularly mistakes 
and defeats; the ability to find a concrete 
course or turn of events making it possible 
to raise the masses to a new stage of the 
struggle. It is also important not to advance 
negative slogans alone, i.e. those directed 
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against the existing system, or slogans 
formulating only the ultimate aims of the 
working-class movement, but give the mas¬ 
ses a positive programme of struggle for 
each political moment. It is also impotant 
to identify the chief political task at each 
specific time and the principal means of 
solving it, thus preparing for the solution of 
other tasks on the way to the strategic goal. 
Political leadership of the class struggle 
includes political manoeuvring, i. e., the 
ability to direct the mass movement in the 
right way, depending on the objective situ¬ 
ation. Tactics must also differ in a revo¬ 
lutionary situation and in the absence of it. 
Political manoeuvring includes various 
types of action: political offensive, retreat, 
defence, mustering of forces, etc., depend¬ 
ing on the “ebb” and “flow” of the revo¬ 
lutionary movement. The offensive tactic 
implies both a long “siege”, i.e., pressure 
mounting over a long period of time, and a 
decisive storm of or onslaught on the posi¬ 
tions of the class enemy. A tactic of retreat 
implies, above all, retreat taking full ac¬ 
count of the situation, retaining the 
maximum of political forces for a new 
offensive. A tactic of mustering forces 
means gradual education of the masses, 
their systematic preparation for pitched 
class battles, political sensing of the class 
enemy, etc. 

Political leadership of the masses requires 
a correct determination of the forms of 
struggle. The revolutionary working-class 
movement must master all forms of struggle 
and aspects of social activity without ex¬ 
ception, without universalising them and 
applying them strictly in accordance with 
specific ideological and organisational prin¬ 
ciples. It must be prepared for a quick and 
sudden change from one form to anoth¬ 
er. The revolutionary party of the work¬ 
ing class does not invent forms of struggle, 
but generalises and organises what has ari¬ 
sen in the course of the movement, and, 
in this sense, it must constantly study 
mass-scale practice, which engenders ever 
new forms of struggle. What is more, it must 
on no account limit itself to existing forms 
of struggle and recognise the inevitabdity 
of new forms as the social situation chan¬ 
ges. The different forms of struggle can be 
grouped as follows: legal and illegal. 


parliamentary and extra-parliamentary, 
peaceful and armed. These main types are, 
in turn, subdivided into more concrete 
forms. The forms of struggle engender 
corresponding forms of organisation. The 
main criterion for selecting particular forms 
of struggle is maintenance of constant ties 
with and guidance of the masses. 

The policy of a Marxist-Leninist party, 
its S. and T. constitute the science and art 
of leadership of the class struggle of the 
proletariat, of all working people. This 
science requires that politicians take ac¬ 
count of the experience of other countries 
and the specific balance of class forces 
within a given country, in neighbouring 
states and the world as a whole. The scien¬ 
tific basis of S. and T. is the Marxist- 
Leninist theory which grows from the “sum 
total of the revolutionary experience 
and the revolutionary thinking of all coun¬ 
tries in the world”. (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 21, p. 354.) At the 
same time, it is of especial importance 
to take account of new experience, even 
if it has not been theoretically gen¬ 
eralised. Familiarisation with the experi¬ 
ence of other countries removes the need 
to cover independently the stages already 
passed by other detachments of the work¬ 
ing-class movement, or to repeat their 
mistakes. At the same time, in elaborat¬ 
ing S. and T. it is always necessary to 
take a creative, independent approach, 
making it possible to find the right solu¬ 
tion in the modern situation. Policy as 
art presupposes an ability to translate 
correct tactical principles into reality. In 
the course of the class struggle, so many 
factors, both objective and subjective, 
intertwine that theoretical knowledge 
alone would not suffice for taking account 
of them; what is required is personal 
experience, a revolutionary sense and abi¬ 
lity to take quickly the right decisions 
and organise the people, etc. All this is pro¬ 
vided for by the school of revolutionary 
struggle. 

Political Struggle of the Working Class 
is the highest form of class struggle waged 
by the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, 
for social emancipation, for elimination of 
capitalist exploitation, for democratic rights 
and freedoms, for peace and national in- 
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dependence. Unlike the struggle for im¬ 
proved living standards and labour condi¬ 
tions, which is confined to satisfaction 
of the current Socio-economic demands of 
the working people (see Economic Strug¬ 
gle of the Working Class) it is struggle 
for the vital interests of the proletariat. 
“The fact that economic interests play a 
decisive role does not in the least imply 
that the economic ... struggle is of prime 
importance; for the most essential, the 
‘decisive' interests of classes can be satis¬ 
fied only by radical political changes in 
general” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, p. 390). It is through P.S. that 
the vital economic and political goals of the 
proletariat, such as taking over the means of 
production and state power, are achieved. 

P.S. involves the entire class of the 
proletariat. It is no longer a fight by indi¬ 
vidual groups of working people against 
individual employers; rather, it is a strug¬ 
gle by the working class against the entire 
class of capitalists. Its main component is 
the struggle for the power of the proleta¬ 
riat, for socialism. “Marxism recognises 
a class struggle as fully developed, ‘nation¬ 
wide’ only if it does not merely embrace po¬ 
litics but takes in the most significant thing 
in politics — the organisation of state po¬ 
wer” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
19, p. 122). 

The struggle for the best class interests 
of the proletariat, for power, can be either 
peaceful, legal or forcible, with the use 
of armed struggle (see Peaceful and Non¬ 
peaceful Forms of the Transition to So¬ 
cialism; Civil War). One specific kind 
of this struggle is armed insurrection (q. v.). 

The content of the P.S. for the short¬ 
term goals of the working-class movement 
has been continually developing and be¬ 
come enriched with new forms and de¬ 
mands. A significant role is played in it by 
the struggle in defence of and for expansion 
of democratic rights and freedoms of 
the working people that were gained in 
fierce battles with capitalism, for recog¬ 
nition of the rights and freedom of ac¬ 
tivity of the working people’s class orga¬ 
nisations. The proletariat and its class 
organisations resort to demonstrations, 
marches, rallies, petitioning, picketing 
of government offices, national conferen¬ 


ces, peace marches, campaigns of solida¬ 
rity with peoples that fall prey to imperia¬ 
list aggression, etc. A widespread form 
of P.S. is strikes supported by marches 
and rallies. Contrary to what the bourgeois- 
reformist mass media assert, the political 
strike remains an effective and extensively 
used weapon of the proletariat. 

In the forefront of the P.S. of the 
proletariat against the monopolies, for de¬ 
mocracy and socialism are Marxist-Le- 
ninist parties, which provide leadership 
in numerous campaigns of the proleta¬ 
riat for the satisfaction of their political 
demands. “The most purposeful, most com¬ 
prehensive and specific expression of the 
political struggle of classes is the struggle 
of parties” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 10, p. 79). The activities of legalised 
political parties of the proletariat in¬ 
clude electoral campaigns, the work of their 
representatives in bourgeois parliaments, 
governments, and local self-government 
bodies (see Parliamentary Activity of Com¬ 
munists; Municipal Councils). Illegal Com¬ 
munist Parties use appropriate forms and 
methods of political work among the peo¬ 
ple. 

With the further intensification of the 
antagonistic contradictions of capitalism 
and the upsurge of the workers' class strug¬ 
gle, the economic struggle become ever 
more politically motivated (see General 
Crisis of Capitalism). As the bourgeois state 
intervenes on an increasing scale in the 
sphere of socio-economic policies (state 
monopoly wage control, “prices and in¬ 
comes” policies), the struggle for traditio¬ 
nal economic demands, in particular wage 
increases, leads the working people into di¬ 
rect confrontation not only with in¬ 
dividual capitalists, but also with the cap¬ 
italist state itself. In this context, the P.S. 
involves trades unions, and other mass or¬ 
ganisations of the working class set up 
for its economic struggle. 

The political sphere includes relations 
between nations and states as well as bet¬ 
ween classes, so when the proletariat comes 
on to the international scene, the 
struggle for peace (q. v.), and national 
liberation and independence struggles be¬ 
come integral parts of the P.S. of the 
proletariat. In the Inaugural Address of 
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the First International (q. v.) Marx call¬ 
ed on the working class “to master them¬ 
selves the mysteries of international po¬ 
litics; to watch the diplomatic acts of their 
respective Governments; to counteract 
them, if necessary, by all means in their 
power” (The General Council of the 
First International. 1864-1866. Minutes, 
p. 287). The P.S. becomes essential 
and at the same time especially 
successful at this stage of interna¬ 
tional development, when the balance of 
power has moved markedly in favour 
of socialism and the socialist countries 
are pursuing a relentless struggle for equit¬ 
able co-operation and security of peoples. 

Political System of Socialism is a social 
mechanism whereby the working people, 
led by the working class and its party, 
excercise their power in society. It encom¬ 
passes and regulates all relations between 
classes, social strata, nations and nationali¬ 
ties, society, the collective and the indivi¬ 
dual as regards power and for working out 
and implementing a policy that dictates 
the direction, content, and objectives of 
the development of socialist society. 

The P.S.S. is created by the Marxist- 
Leninist party in the course of the socialist 
revolution and is set up immediately after 
its triumph. Its core from the very inception 
is a dictatorship of the proletariat (q. v.). 
The evolution of the P.S.S. on the whole 
is characterised by consolidation and expan¬ 
sion of its socialist nature. Nevertheless, 
at the stage of the building of socialism 
and even once the foundations for it have 
been completed, it may incorporate socio¬ 
political institutions that are linked with 
the past socio-politically, ideologically, and 
economically. These institutions, elements, 
and relations are eliminated by the complete 
and final victory of socialism and the sub¬ 
sequent building of developed socialist so¬ 
ciety (q. v.). When the dictatorship of the 
proletariat develops into the power of the 
entire people, led by the working class, 
the P.S.S. becomes socially homogeneous 
and monolithic, and represents mature soci¬ 
alist social relations. 

Political power under socialism is, above 
all, power of the people. The state of the 
whole people (q. v.) is the embodiment 
and representative of the people’s sove¬ 


reignty, the basic tool of social change. 
“All power in the USSR belongs to the 
people. The people exercise state power 
through Soviets of People’s Deputies, which 
constitute the political foundation of the 
USSR” ( Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 1977, Art. 2). 
The increasing role of the Soviets (q. v.) 
improves the structure and activities of the 
state administrative apparatus, and enhan¬ 
ces its democratic principles. 

It is a specific feature of the P.S.S. that, 
in exercising power, the working people 
rely heavily on non-state socio-political 
institutions and organisations. In the USSR, 
trade unions, the All-Union Lenin Young 
Communist League, co-operative and other 
social organisations participate, in compli¬ 
ance with their rules or statutes, in manag¬ 
ing state and social affairs and in tackling 
political, economic, and socio-cultural mat¬ 
ters. In many socialist countries there are 
broad socio-political unions and movements 
of the national front type (see Popular 
Front). The P.S.S. does not, however, 
include all social organisations and move¬ 
ments in the country, but only those for 
which political activities are a major func¬ 
tion and preoccupation. In recent years, 
the significance of non-state socio-political 
institutions has noticeably increased in 
socialist countries. The relations between 
state bodies and social organisations and 
movements are those of co-operation, in¬ 
teraction, mutual assistance and support. 
In some of these countries, there are socio¬ 
state bodies created by the public and 
largely active as voluntary organisations 
but performing the duties of state bodies. 
As the social conditions become ripe, social 
organisations will take over certain func¬ 
tions that used to be performed by state 
bodies (see Local Community Organisa¬ 
tions). 

Work collectives, which are becoming 
increasingly active in production manage¬ 
ment, are an integral part of economic 
management and society as a whole (see 
Socialist Collective). In recent years, var¬ 
ious forms have formed in socialist countries 
for involving the working people in the 
management of enterprises and their asso¬ 
ciations. These are standing production 
conferences, general meetings, economic 
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committees, etc. The experience of world 
socialism disproves the anarcho-syndicalist 
slogans of “economic democracy”, for, out 
of the context of socialist democracy, de¬ 
mocracy in the production sphere is 
incapable of running the economy both for 
the benefit of collectives and sectors, and 
all society. 

In some socialist countries, the P.S.S. 
incorporates non-Communisl political par¬ 
ties that represent the interests of certain 
non-proletarian strata of the population 
that have accepted the programme for 
building and developing socialism and lea¬ 
dership by the working class and its party, 
A multi-party system under socialism results 
from the traditions and specifics of histo¬ 
rical development. Non-Communist parties 
are represented on state bodies and actively 
participate in the country’s socio-political 
life (see People's Democracy). 

The leading nucleus of the P.S.S. is the 
Communist Party. Under socialism, it is 
in power and is a ruling party. “The leading 
and guiding force of Soviet society and the 
nucleus of its political system, of all state 
organisations and public organisations, is 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
The CPSU exists for the people and serves 
the people" (Constitution of the USSR, 
Art. 6). Without a Communist Party as 
a guiding force of the P.S.S. the struggle 
for socialism cannot be a success. The 
Party co-ordinates the activities of all other 
P.S.S. institutions and ensures comprehen¬ 
sive management of social affairs. It sets 
the political course of the whole of society 
on achieving the main objectives of its 
development, both short- and long-term. 
It encourages independence and respon¬ 
sibility of all institutions of the P.S.S. As 
the significance of each of its socio-political 
institutions increases, the scope of their 
activities expands, their initiative and acti¬ 
vity grow, it is especially important to 
enhance the co-ordination and guidance 
by the Party which ensure the consistency, 
harmony, and integrity of the P.S.S. The 
P.S.S. is an integral complex with unique 
features rather than a mechanical sum of 
different socio-political institutions. 

The interrelationship and interdepend¬ 
ence between P.S.S. institutions, its unity 
and integrality are provided by internal 


links and relations. These are relations of 
political leadership between the Party, and 
state and social organisations; of co-ope¬ 
ration and interaction between state bodies 
and social organisations, etc. They are de¬ 
termined by the norms and traditions of 
socio-political life. An important contribu¬ 
tion to the evolution of the P.S.S. is made 
by the political culture of the people and 
consolidation of socialist democracy (see 
Democracy, Socialist). 

The foundations of the P.S.S. are stable 
thanks to the uniformity of socialist society 
at all stages of its development and the 
scientific soundness of the Marxist-Leni- 
nist theory of social management. The 
P.S.S. is also dynamic, this being especially 
pronounced under developed socialism. It 
continuously improves to incorporate chan¬ 
ges in the life of society and the achieve¬ 
ments of Marxist-Leninist theory. Its de¬ 
velopment is a natural consequence of the 
increased scale and complexity of activities 
in social transformations and the ever more 
active and conscientious participation of 
the working people in the formulation and 
pursuance of internal and foreign policies. 

The importance of the P.S.S. in the life 
of society is constantly growing. The course 
and rate of social change are becoming 
increasingly dependent on the performance, 
sophistication, and extent of the organising 
role of the system. The comprehensive de¬ 
velopment of the P.S.S. is a major line in the 
building of communism in the USSR; the 
socialist state structure improves, socialist 
democracy develops further; the legal basis 
of state and social life consolidates; and 
social organisations become more active. 
Evolution of the P.S.S. implies both the 
generalisation of new phenomena in social 
life and a resolute struggle against anti¬ 
socialist conceptions of society’s political 
organisation. 

Popular Front, a form in which the 
popular masses are united; it emerged in 
the capitalist countries on the initiative 
of Communists in the 1930s, as they fought 
against the economic crisis, the onslaught 
of fascism and the threat of another world 
war. The social foundation of P.F. consists 
of an amalgamation of all national democ¬ 
ratic forces on the basis of an alliance 
between the working class (q. v.) and the 
middle sections (q. v.). 
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To form P. F., it was necessary to close 
the rift within the working-class movement 
and achieve unity of action among all 
workers’ parties and organisations; the ba¬ 
sic tactics were worked out at the first 
Comintern congresses, with Lenin playing 
a key role. The establishment of P.F. in the 
1930s was an important stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of the strategy and tactics of the 
communist movement, and a turn towards 
a broad alliance of all democratic and 
anti-monopolist forces of the nation and a 
profound awareness of the unbreakable 
link that existed between the struggle for 
democracy and socialism. The immediate 
aim of P.F. was to uphold peace and democ¬ 
racy in the struggle against fascism, to 
fight for an extension of democracy and 
ensure social progress, using the legal 
means provided by a bourgeois parliamen¬ 
tary republic. 

P.F. was established on the initiative of 
the French Communist Party. As the eco¬ 
nomic crisis became worse and social anta¬ 
gonisms intensified, and particularly after 
the National-Socialists, the shock force 
of world fascism, came to power in Germa¬ 
ny in 1933, French fascists also stepped up 
their activities. In this setting, the FCP 
formed a united front with the Socialist 
Party (in July 1934) and urged the estab¬ 
lishment of a broad anti-fascist P.F. The 
resistance put up by the leaders of the 
petty-bourgeois parties and organisations 
was overcome under pressure from the 
masses, and more than 60 parties and pub¬ 
lic organisations joined P.F., among them 
the Radical Socialist Party, a left-bour¬ 
geois party of radicals that enjoyed the 
greatest support in the middle sections of the 
population. Over the same period, the Span¬ 
ish Communist Party also made good 
progress in rallying democratic forces and 
establishing P.F. committees. 

The Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
(July-August 1935) (see Communist Inter¬ 
national) summed up the experience gained 
by the French and Spanish Communists, 
delineated the strategic course for the new 
stage in the communist movement, and 
substantiated and comprehensively analys¬ 
ed the tactics of the united workers' front 
as the nucleus of the broad P.F. Being 
well aware that it was necessary to tie up 


the struggle for democracy with the struggle 
for socialism, the Congress put forward 
the slogan of forming a P.F. government 
as a transitional form from the rule of 
monopolies to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (q.v.). 

After the Congress, the Communist par¬ 
ties scored new successes with their P.F. 
tactics. The P.F.-united parties, which came 
out with a programme for curbing the 
sway of the monopolies and taking certain 
measures to improve the position of the 
working people, won a victory in the par¬ 
liamentary elections in France (April 
1936). Power was taken over by the gov¬ 
ernment relying on P.F. (1936-38). The 
reactionaries, however, managed to split 
P.F. owing to certain shortcomings in its 
organisation, such as the disbanding of 
local committees, non-participation of 
Communists in the government, etc. Never¬ 
theless, its historical role was immense, 
since it became a means for mobilising 
the masses and laid the groundwork for 
pursuing a progressive policy within the 
framework of Republican institutions. In 
Spain, the P.F. movement assumed a more 
mass character and the P.F. government 
(1936-39) functioned during the national¬ 
revolutionary war against fascist insurgents 
supported by Italian and German inter¬ 
ventionists; democratic transformations 
changed the nature of the state, turning 
it from a bourgeois-democratic republic 
into a people’s republic of a new type, 
a form of the democratic dictatorship of 
the workers, peasants, and the petty and 
middle bourgeoisie. Though the national¬ 
revolutionary struggle of the Spanish peo¬ 
ple was defeated, the international work¬ 
ing-class movement subsequently drew on 
its experience. 

Attempts to establish P.F. were made in 
other countries, too. In the majority, how¬ 
ever, the relevant efforts by Communists 
were resisted by leaders of socialist parties 
and reformist trade unions. The world-wide 
rift that widened between the working class 
and anti-fascist forces made it easier for 
the fascist aggressors to unleash World 
War II. During the war, the historical 
experience of P.F. was used in the forma¬ 
tion of national and patriotic fronts, which 
combined the goals of national liberation, 
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general democratic development, and social 
progress; it was also used in the course 
of popular-democratic revolutions and the 
establishment of new forms of statehood 
(see People’s Democracy). P.F. proved that 
to couple the struggle for democracy with 
that for socialism is a creative revolutionary 
line, having nothing in common with either 
social-reformism or left-dogmatic sectaria¬ 
nism, the former urging for only trifling, 
inconsequential changes within the frame¬ 
work of the existing system, and the latter 
rejecting a resolute and consistent day-to- 
day struggle, thus dooming the working 
class to inertia. 

As the participants in the contemporary 
communist movement in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries struggle to achieve unity of action of 
the working class and set up an anti-monop¬ 
oly coalition, they also rely on the ideas 
put forward by the Comintern’s Seventh 
Congress and the experience gained by 
P.F. during the 1930s. 

Populist Socialism, a variety of petty- 
bourgeois Utopian socialism; in Russia, 
the ideology of peasant democracy. 

Typical of P.S. is a mixture of the ideas 
of agrarian democracy with dreams of so¬ 
cialism and the hope of skipping capi¬ 
talism. P.S. has its social source in the 
struggle of the popular masses, peasants 
for the most part, to get land and abol¬ 
ish feudal forms of exploitation. Russian 
Narodism was the first classical, though not 
the only, form of this type of democratic 
ideology. The national liberation movement 
of the 20th century confirmed Lenin’s pro¬ 
position that P.S. was international in 
nature and that there were features of 
Populism in the ideology of peasant de¬ 
mocracy in the East (Sun Yat-senism, 
Gandhism, etc.); contemporary forms of 
Populist ideology, however, differ notice¬ 
ably from Russian Narodism (see Theories 
of "National Socialism”). Today, Populist 
democracy has qualitatively different and 
much greater opportunities at its disposal. 
The correlation of social forces in the 
developing countries (q.v.) and interna¬ 
tionally enables its progressive representa¬ 
tives (see Revolutionary Democracy) to 
implement radical social reforms and chan¬ 
nel their countries’ development towards 
socialism. 


The ideology of P.S. emerged largely 
under the impact of the June 1848 events 
in France and the tragic fate of the Paris 
Commune. The political struggle in Russia 
that followed the Peasant Reform of 1861 
was characterised by the same anti-democ¬ 
ratic liberalism and a need for an independ¬ 
ent movement of the masses, if they were 
to achieve liberation, as in the Western 
countries. Russian peasant democracy sided 
with socialism through the efforts of Ale¬ 
xander Herzen, Nikolai Ogaryov, Nikolai 
Chernyshevsky and the revolutionaries 
of the 1870s. Since, however, the objective 
situation in Russia in the latter half of 
the 19th century faced the liberation move¬ 
ment with bourgeois-democratic rather than 
socialist tasks and moved the peasantry 
(q. v.) to the foreground as the main revo¬ 
lutionary force, the subjectively socialist 
dreams and programmes of P.S. amounted, 
in fact, to a programme for peasant democ¬ 
racy. The fundamental principles of P.S. 
were formulated by Herzen after the 1848 
Revolution; he came to the conclusion that 
peasant Russia did not at all have to go 
“through all phases of European develop¬ 
ment” and that it could take its own, “ori¬ 
ginal” path, bypassing capitalism, owing to 
the communal land tenure system existing 
there. Chernyshevsky followed Herzen in 
elaborating the idea of Russia’s non-capi¬ 
talist development and its progress to social¬ 
ism through the peasant commune; he tied 
this up with the abolition of autocracy 
and the handing over of all the land to the 
peasants without any compensation being 
paid. 

After the Peasant Reform of 1861, P.S. 
became the prevailing trend in the Russian 
democratic movement and assumed new 
features as the theory of Narodism turned 
into a programme for immediate practical 
action for Russian non-gentry intellectuals 
(“Narodism of action”). 

There was no unity of opinion among Na¬ 
rodnik ideologists of the 1870s on the is¬ 
sue of forms and methods to be applied 
in revolutionary activities. The rebellious 
trend (Bakuninists) held the leading po¬ 
sitions (see Anarchism). There was also a 
propagandist trend, whose ideologist 
P. L. Lavrov said that neither the intelligen¬ 
tsia nor the people were yet prepared for 
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a social revolution, so a long period of 
the systematic propaganda of socialist ideas 
was necessary. Some time later a third trend 
emerged, Blanquists. It was founded by 
P. N. Tkachev, who considered a political 
plot accomplished by a revolutionary party, 
followed by a popular uprising, to be “the 
most advisable means of political overturn”. 
P.S. of the 1870s underrated the political 
revolution and the struggle for political 
rights and freedoms. Many of the Narod¬ 
niks opposed “socialism" to “politics” and, 
falling prey to the anarchist views of 
M. A. Bakunin, regarded such a struggle 
as beneficial only to the bourgeoisie. Only at 
the end of the 1870s did some Narodniks 
recognise that the struggle for political 
freedoms was necessary, but only out¬ 
side the framework of the class struggle and 
mainly in the form of individual acts of 
terrorism. The contradictory position of the 
small producer in bourgeois society was 
reflected in the two trends of P.S., the 
democratic and the liberal. The first was 
characterised by a Utopian view of the peas¬ 
ant revolution and a striving to raise 
the broad popular masses to the strug¬ 
gle against the survivals of serfdom; and 
the second, by adjusting the ideals of so¬ 
cialism to serve the interests of the “thrifty 
peasant”, the fear of radical social chan¬ 
ges, and a striving for a deal with the 
dominant classes. The two trends took 
turns in prevailing in P.S. at various 
stages in the liberation movement. 

In the mid-1880s, a deep crisis set in 
P.S., due, first, to the failure of Narodnik 
socialist propaganda in the countryside and, 
second, to the socio-economic changes that 
had taken place in Russia, such as the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism, the growth of the 
proloteariat and the intensification of its 
struggle. Some revolutionaries (Georgi Ple- 
khanov etal.) broke off from P.S. and went 
over to Marxist positions. As a result, the 
liberal trend prevailed in P.S. (N, K. Mi¬ 
khailovsky, V. P. Vorontsov et al.), charac¬ 
terised by renunciation of the struggle for 
a revolutionary overthrow of the existing 
system and the belief that it was possible to 
achieve socialism by implementing reforms 
(q. v.). Having lost the strong traits of 
old P.S., they upheld and intensified one 
of its major errors — underestimation of 


class antagonisms within the peasantry. 
Faced with reality, some of the Narodniks 
recognised that capitalism was under way 
in Russia and that the peasantry was being 
stratified, but they accompanied it with 
all kinds of Utopian and reactionary pro¬ 
jects abou* assistance to “popular product¬ 
ion”. Liberal Narodniks waged a bitter 
struggle against Marxism and suffered an 
ideological defeat from Lenin. 

In the early 20th century, Narodnik 
views were upheld by the Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries (SRs), who used socialist phras¬ 
es as an ideological cover for their pet¬ 
ty-bourgeois revolutionariness. The SR par¬ 
ty vacillated between subordination to the 
hegemony of the liberals and a determin¬ 
ed struggle against landowner property 
and the serf state. The petty-bourgeois, con¬ 
ciliatory essence of the SRs was manifest¬ 
ed with particular force in 1917: after 
the overthrow of the tsarist monarchy 
they (together with the Mensheviks and 
Constitutional Democrats) entered the gov¬ 
ernment and demonstrated, by their pol¬ 
icy of alliance with the bourgeoisie, that 
they had completely broken off from so¬ 
cialism and democracy, turning into a par¬ 
ty of rich kulaks. Historical experience has 
proved that it is only in a struggle against 
the bourgeoisie and in alliance with, and 
under the leadership of, the proletariat that 
the peasant masses can attain their demands. 

“Post-Industrial Society”, the Theory of, 
is a bourgeois apologetic theory that 
strives to build a “model” of a future 
society to counterbalance real socialism. Its 
proponents proceed from the conception of 
an “industrial society” that allegedly ex¬ 
ists today. Using this concept, bourgeois 
ideologists try to prove that there is no qua¬ 
litative difference between capitalism 
and socialism and declare that private cap¬ 
italism belongs to history (see Converg¬ 
ence Theory). According to bourgeois fu¬ 
turologists, progress in science and tech¬ 
nology will transform the “industrial so¬ 
ciety” into a new, unprecedented sys¬ 
tem of universal material welfare, no class 
struggle or revolution being necessary for 
that change. Merely a series of petty re¬ 
forms that would not affect the class struc¬ 
ture or social institutions of capita¬ 
list society may prove desirable. Society 
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of the future is variously referred to as 
“technological”, “organisational”, “mass”, 
“consumer”, “active”, “leisure society”, 
“ternary civilisation”, etc. The most wide¬ 
spread names are “post-industrial” and 
“technetronic society”. The American so¬ 
ciologists Kahn and Bruce-Briggs assert that 
mankind has entered a period in its history 
equally important with that of the transition 
from feudalism to capitalism. The transi¬ 
tion from the “industrial” to the “post-in¬ 
dustrial” society would have most vital 
consequences for the entire way of life of 
contemporary man. A “rich” and “replete" 
society would emerge that would be 
reminiscent of Hellenistic society, with the 
essential difference that all citizens, rath¬ 
er than an elite, would be rich and 
prosperous. Services rather than manufac¬ 
turing would become the most important 
economic activity. Brzezinski, the US so¬ 
ciologist and political figure, asserts that 
“technetronic society” of the future is shap¬ 
ed in all its aspects by new technology, 
especially computers, electronics, and the 
mass media. The chief purpose of such a 
society would be consumption rather than 
production; power would be taken over 
from the “plutocratic upper crust” by in¬ 
tellectual technocrats, who would look after 
the universal welfare; citizens would make 
a real contribution to the making of vital 
decisions; education would become uni¬ 
versal; most important changes in the 
field of culture occur, and liberty combine 
with equality (q. v.), etc. The theory has 
been most thoroughly expounded in the 
works of Bell, a US sociologist. According 
to him, the “post-industrial society” would 
be neither capitalist nor socialist; it would 
be a new kind of social life dissolving 
both the opposite systems. Its basic fea¬ 
tures would be: replacement of commodity 
production by a servicing economy in 
which most of the working population 
would be engaged in trade, finances, tran¬ 
sportation, recreation, health, scientific 
research, and public administration; the 
dominant position of the “class” of 
professional and technical experts, name¬ 
ly, an increased share of scientists and en¬ 
gineers in the working population which 
is, in Bell’s opinion, the core of the “post¬ 
industrial society”; the superiority of the 


theoretical knowledge with the entire so¬ 
cial structure being dependent on science; 
the creation of a new, “intellectual 
technology” built around computer tech¬ 
nology (linear programming, systems 
analysis, information theory, decision 
theory, games theory, and modelling) 
which may become, towards the end 
of the 20th century, as important as me¬ 
chanical technology used to be; finally, self- 
evolving technological process, a qualita¬ 
tively new form of social evolution. Over 
the last 150 years, in Bell’s view, the pi¬ 
vot of social evolution was the factory, but 
the key social institution of the coming 
fifty years will be research institutes and 
universities; while in the past ten decades the 
dominant figures were employers, business¬ 
men, and industrial managers, today they 
will be economists, mathematicians, compu¬ 
ter experts, and workers in research insti¬ 
tutions. Bell believes that the “pluralistic 
democracy” of the “post-industrial society” 
will function without any ruling class. 
Power, he asserts, will be an embodiment 
of the “meritocracy” principle whereby 
the most knowledgeable, skilful, and talent¬ 
ed people come to the fore. The govern¬ 
ment, universities, research institutes, lead¬ 
ing companies, in a word, all social and 
cultural institutions of society should be 
“meritocraticised”. 

The T.P.S. attaches absolute value 
to the real processes in current social evo¬ 
lution, such as the growing role of science 
and its development into a direct 
productive force and increase in the number 
of scientific and engineering personnel. 
What is “overlooked” is that “science at 
large” depends, in the capitalist countries, 
on military industrial complexes, on big 
business, the monopolies. To assume that the 
monopoly bourgeoisie would voluntarily 
surrender economic and political po¬ 
wer to "political managers” who would 
heed the advice of scientists and engineers 
is utopian. Bell and other bourgeois futuro¬ 
logists ignore the decisive role of property 
in the system of social relations, take great 
pains to avoid mentioning who would own 
research institutes and universities, industri¬ 
al laboratories and experimental installa¬ 
tions in the “post-industrial society”. On the 
whole, the T.P.S. defends the ideal of a re- 
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formed and modernised state-monopoly 
capitalism (q. v.) which tries to adapt to the 
patterns of the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution (q. v.), and compiles a 
picture of a scientifically controlled, or¬ 
ganised capitalist society evolving in a plan¬ 
ned way, in a word, an “ideal” one. In 
the context of the increasingly acute 
crisis, the theory of Bell and other 
bourgeois futurologists, who orient on a 
smooth, crisis-free technological growth of 
capitalism, have come into flagrant conflict 
with the facts of life. For this reason, 
criticism of the theory by some bourgeois 
sociologists has increased and its influ¬ 
ence has been steadily falling. 

Proletarian Internationalism— (1) 
awareness of the common unity of interests 
of proletarians throughout the world; a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of 
each national detachment of the interna¬ 
tional communist movement for its activi¬ 
ties in the world liberation movement; (2) 
a major principle in the relations between 
the national detachments of the working 
class, the Communist Parties in socialist 
countries, calling for solidarity and unity 
of action (see Socialist Internationalism); 
(3) theoretical generalisation of the libera¬ 
tion struggle of the proletariat and the 
experience of the international communist 
movement. 

The objective roots of P.I. consist in 
the unity of the vital interests of the work¬ 
ing class of all countries and nations. 
P.I. initially manifests itself in internatio¬ 
nal solidarity of proletarians, engendered by 
living conditions and a common struggle 
against oppressors, and expressed in the 
collection of money, food, and clothing to 
help proletarians in other countries, in 
strikes and demonstrations in support of 
other national detachments of the working 
class. Gradually, international solidarity 
becomes a characteristic feature of all sig¬ 
nificant actions by the working class. It is 
embodied in the increasing international 
links between its national detachments 
such as exchange of experience, interna¬ 
tional associations of workers in various 
trades and national trade union centres, 
in organisations and conferences held to 
co-ordinate the activities of the Communist 
Parties of different countries. As the world 


revolutionary liberation movement devel¬ 
ops, the role and significance of P.I. 
increase. 

The ideology of P.I. came into existence 
as a scientific generalisation of the practical 
experience of the struggle of the working 
class, as a theoretical expression of its 
deep-rooted interests. P.I. is a distinct fea¬ 
ture of the intellectual portrait of conscious 
workers, though people from non-proleta¬ 
rian strata can be attracted by the ideology 
of the working class, by P.I. 

The principle of P.I. was first put forward 
and scientifically formulated by Marx and 
Engels, who demonstrated its value for the 
struggle of the working class against the 
bourgeoisie and for socialism and proved 
the need to educate the working class in the 
spirit of P.I. Even at the time of Marx and 
Engels, P.I. gradually became a major 
principle of the organised movement of 
conscious workers in various countries. 
The motto of the Manifesto of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, “Working men of all countries, 
unite!” was widely acclaimed by proleta¬ 
rians. 

The ideology of P.I. was further advanc¬ 
ed in the works of Lenin and other leaders 
of the international communist and work¬ 
ing-class movement and in the documents 
of Marxist-Leninist parties. Lenin posed 
and resolved all problems in Marxist theory 
and policies in pursuance of the interests 
of the international liberation struggle of 
the proletariat, in the context of world 
capitalism and the class struggle in the 
entire world. He said: “We are opposed ... 
to national exclusiveness. We are interna¬ 
tionalists” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 30, p. 293). The victorious socialist 
revolution in Russia imposed a major inter¬ 
national duty on the working class, that 
had come to power there, and that of capi¬ 
talist countries. Lenin said that the pro¬ 
letariat, once the victor, had to do its utmost 
to develop and support the revolution in 
all countries, while the proletariat of all 
the other countries had to spare no effort 
in supporting the working class that came 
to power, in defending it from its enemies. 

Today, the value of P.I. for the work¬ 
ing-class movement has significantly 
increased. Experience has called for imple¬ 
mentation of the principle of P.I. in the 
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relations between socialist countries. P.I. 
has developed into socialist international¬ 
ism. Thanks to the economic integration of 
CMEA member-states (see Integration, 
Socialist) a higher phase in the internation¬ 
al cohesion of socialist countries has been 
achieved. It has social, political, cultural, 
and ideological as well as economic aspects 
(similarity of social and state systems, ways 
of life, world outlooks, basic features of 
intellectual life, etc.). A major ingredient of 
P.I. is a strengthening of the ties between 
socialist countries and the working class 
of the capitalist countries and the world 
national liberation movement, a strengthen¬ 
ing of the unity of all liberation forces. 
True P.I. rules out the hegemonism of any 
country or party or group of countries 
or parties. It presumes equal rights, frater¬ 
nal union and co-ordination of the policies 
of all socialist countries, of all Marxist-Le- 
ninist parties. P.I. does not conflict with 
socialist patriotism. These features of the 
intellectual portrait of the citizens of so¬ 
cialist countries form a dialectical unity. 
Loyalty to the principle of P.I. signifies 
loyalty to true patriotic interests. Respect 
for the culture and language, rights and 
customs of other nations and nationalities, 
maintenance of the equality of nations 
and intolerance towards all manifestations 
of contempt for, or infringement on, the 
rights of other nations, friendship among 
peoples (q. v.) and fraternal co-operation 
with the working people of various coun¬ 
tries, are the rules of conduct for the 
conscientious members of socialist society. 
P.I. also calls for a struggle against national 
seclusion and isolation and against cultiva¬ 
tion of outdated habits. 

The principles of P.I. do not triumph by 
themselves. A determined and consistent 
struggle by Marxist-Leninist parties is es¬ 
sential for their implementation. Survivals 
of nationalism (q.v.) may be revived within 
socialist countries, so the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties educate their members 
and the entire people in the spirit of the ide¬ 
as of P.I. Internationalist education is an im¬ 
portant part of communist education (q.v.). 

P.I. is an integral part of the proletarian 
revolutionary stand. A proletarian revolu¬ 
tionary must be a consistent supporter of 
the international rallying of all revolution¬ 


ary forces, above all, Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, unity of their views and 
actions. Any deviation from P.I. is betrayal 
of the cause of the working class. Such 
deviation is especially dangerous in any 
ruling parties in the socialist countries, 
because it subverts the major stronghold 
of the world revolutionary forces, the 
world socialist system (q. v.). P.I. is incom¬ 
patible with any concessions to bourgeois 
or petty-bourgeois nationalism. Only uns¬ 
werving, uncompromising struggle against 
nationalist ideology under the banner of 
P.I. helps rally the working people inter¬ 
nationally. Loyalty to the principles of 
P.I. is a major criterion of the maturity of 
each Marxist-Leninist party, each Com¬ 
munist, of their policies and activities. 

Q 

Quality of Life Concepts, concepts wide¬ 
spread in modern bourgeois philosophy, 
sociology, political science and political 
economy, about the socio-economic, poli¬ 
tical, cultural and ecological conditions 
under which the individual lives, including 
working and living conditions, the length 
and structure of leisure time, commodities 
and services consumed, health care, educa¬ 
tion, environment, etc., and about the ideal 
of the future, i. e. the mode of life people 
would like to have in the future. 

The growing economic and social prob¬ 
lems facing capitalism have done great 
damage to the bourgeois myth of unlimited 
opportunities for its crisis-free growth and 
affluence. Bourgeois ideologists, who pre¬ 
dicted the rapid advent of a post-industri¬ 
al, technetronic, etc. society, in which rap¬ 
id development of science and technology 
would not only alleviate all social contra¬ 
dictions but also bring about an era of 
general welfare, of a new, higher quality 
of life, have found themselves in a difficult 
position. The US sociologist W. W. Rostow, 
the author of the theory of the stages of 
economic growth, declares that the idea of 
creating a “great society” in the USA has 
come to nothing and points out numerous 
social contradictions that interfere with 
the search for a new quality of life. In the 
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capitalist countries, bourgeois and refor¬ 
mist ideologists use the working people’s 
striving to improve their social position 
and achieve a qualitatively new standard 
of life, reduce the struggle for a new 
quality of life to implementing reforms 
which, though they are of a certain im¬ 
portance, do not go beyond the bourgeois 
system. Reformist theorists (see Refor¬ 
mism) hold that, to improve the quality of 
life, “opportunities in life”, “educational 
opportunities”, the health service, the tech¬ 
nical and social infrastructure, etc. must 
also be improved. They speak at length 
about protection of the environment and 
natural resources (see Natural Environ¬ 
ment and Man), which are being exhausted 
in the course of the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution (q. v.). The quality of 
life concept also recognises human dignity 
and the high value of the individual; it 
shares this point with “ethical socialism”, 
which reduces the reconstruction of society 
to people’s moral improvement. All these 
calls to humanise social life, including that 
to attain a new “social quality of life”, 
are Utopian, for they are divorced from 
the actual struggle against the sway of the 
monopolies. 

Bourgeois ideologists are seriously wor¬ 
ried by capitalism’s inability to keep control 
over the rates set by scientific and techno¬ 
logical progress and the growth of the pro¬ 
ductive forces, which are bursting out of 
the framework of private-property produc¬ 
tion relations. The voices of those who 
criticise science and technology (anti-scien¬ 
tism, technophobia) are raised high, and 
calls are heard for scientific and technologi¬ 
cal progress to be curbed and a transition 
made from extended back to simple repro¬ 
duction in order to play down the ecological 
crisis and expend unreplenishable raw and 
energy resources more frugally. Many 
bourgeois ideologists have joined the 
campaign advertising a new quality of 
life under the strict regime of economies 
necessitated by the energy crisis, soaring 
inflation and recession in production. 
Neo-Malthusians, who see the principal 
cause of the growing difficulties in the 
unrestrained population growth, in the 
developing countries in particular, are 
also taking part in this campaign. They 


maintain that the smaller the number of 
people left on the Earth, the higher the 
quality of life will be. Yet all these concepts, 
which, in the final analysis, are called on 
to justify capitalism, do not reveal the 
genuine, fundamental causes of certain 
qualitative characteristics of society’s life. 
Marxist literature treats the concept of 
the way of life as the mode of man’s 
vital activity typical of a given society and 
class, this being ultimately determined by 
the given mode of production, the develop¬ 
ment level of the productive forces, and 
the nature of production relations as a ma¬ 
nifestation of social activity in the sphe¬ 
res of work and leisure, family relations, 
ideology and culture. The concept of the 
way of life is very capacious, and has 
both quantitative and qualitative aspects, 
which are closely interrelated. The quan¬ 
titative aspect is mainly expressed in a 
certain system of material welfare indices, 
while the qualitative aspect is primarily con¬ 
cerned with the degree of social freedom, 
the opportunities provided for the develop¬ 
ment of the individual, and the intellectual 
and cultural values. Socialism ensures a 
better quality of life for the individual, 
for it offers incomparably greater social 
freedom — freedom from economic exploi¬ 
tation, as well as from political, national, 
racial, and any other kind of oppression 
(see Socialist Way of Life; Individual 
Under Socialism). Communism, the transi¬ 
tion to which is the main content of mo¬ 
dern age, provides still greater opportunities 
for the development of each individual. 

R 

Racism is a psychology, ideology and 
social practice based on anti-scientific and 
misanthropic ideas concerning the alleged 
physical and mental inequality of human 
races and the possibility and even necessity 
of the supremacy of the “higher” races 
over the “lower” ones. R. and nationalism 
(q. v.) are closely related. They nourish 
and reinforce each other. The ideologists 
of R. declare race and national distin¬ 
ctions to be eternal and base their anti- 
scientific conceptions on the allegedly de- 
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cisive influence these conceptions have op 
the development of culture and society, 
and on the “legitimate nature” of national 
and racial oppression, imperialist expan¬ 
sion, and the colonisation of entire coun¬ 
tries, even at the expense of annihilating 
the native population (genocide). R. lim¬ 
its the essence of man to his biological 
origins and determines the merits and short¬ 
comings of people and whole nations in 
accordance with these biological origins and 
such external features as the shape of the 
face, head, nose or lips, and the colour of 
the skin, hair and eyes. Marx denounced 
this approach. He wrote: “...the essence 
of a 'particular personality’ is not its beard, 
its blood, its abstract physical character, 
but its social quality..." (K. Marx, F. En¬ 
gels, Collected VForks, Vol. 3, p. 21). 

R. first appeared in slave-owning socie¬ 
ties and served to justify the “natural” 
supremacy of the slave-owners over their 
slaves and of the “blue-blooded" nobility 
over the “mob", i. e. the exploited masses, 
in the Middle Ages; beginning with the pri¬ 
mitive accumulation of capital, this philo¬ 
sophy was used to justify the seizure and 
ruthless exploitation of colonies; later, ge¬ 
nocide was perpetrated against the Ameri¬ 
can Indians, the Blacks of Africa and many 
peoples of South Asia, Australia and Ocea¬ 
nia. This state of affairs continues to the 
present day. Under capitalism, R. uses So- 
cial-Darwinism, a doctrine that applies 
Darwin’s theory of natural selection and 
the struggle for survival to human society, 
Malthusianism, and eugenics (a doctrine 
concerning the hereditary health of man 
and improvement of the human race), in 
order to prove the superiority of the here¬ 
ditary qualities of the ruling classes over 
the working people and of certain nations 
and races over others. Fascism (q. v.), Zio¬ 
nism, and racial segregation (for instance, 
apartheid in the Republic of South 
Africa) engendered by monopoly capital 
are most dangerous results of this co-ope¬ 
ration between R. and such conceptions. 
These and other types of R. are used to 
substantiate various nationalistic concep¬ 
tions, aimed at producing national enmity, 
conflict and destructive wars. Thus, the 
theory of the exclusiveness of the German 
race was the chief argument German fas¬ 


cism used to justify its aggression. It launch¬ 
ed World War II and tried to materia¬ 
lise its insane idea of establishing a new 
world order under one “ruling nation”, 
Germany. Zionism proceeds from the 
false, reactionary conception of a “world 
Jewish nation” claiming that the Jews of 
the world are a special extraterritorial 
nation chosen by God, with exclusive 
rights to the Promised Land. Zionism and 
fascism share the same misanthropic ideo¬ 
logy and the same racist and militaristic 
policy. It is noteworthy that fascism and 
Zionism use anti-semitism, another kind of 
R., to sustain their reactionary ideo¬ 
logies and policies, while pursuing opposite 
aims; fascism strove to consolidate all Ger¬ 
mans against the Jews (and other nations, 
as well); and Zionism strives to unite all 
Jews in the mythical “world Jewish na¬ 
tion”, opposing it to all non-Jews. 

R. is anti-scientific and reactionary in 
all its manifestations. Anthropology has 
ascertained today that all human races 
are divisions of a single species: Homo sa¬ 
piens. This conclusion does not run coun¬ 
ter to either the monocentrist or the poly- 
centrist hypotheses of racial genesis. Even 
if the latter is one day confirmed by anthro¬ 
pological studies and new archaeological 
discoveries, the question to be dealt with 
will be the appearance of man as a species, 
absolutely and qualitatively differing from 
animals, at different times and in different 
places. The numerous discoveries of pre¬ 
historic species of man indicate that all 
people had human hands and a human men¬ 
tality capable of infinite sophistication, 
despite the differences in the time they ap¬ 
peared on earth or their geographic distri¬ 
bution. The assumption that every race has 
followed its own independent line of deve¬ 
lopment is erroneous, while the assumption 
of polycentrism in racial genesis is correct, 
for there are no “pure” lines in racial 
formation. The main feature of racial ge¬ 
nesis is its capacity for adaptation. The 
original racial trunks of mankind, first, 
should be examined not for their various 
types of pre-historic people, but in diffe¬ 
rent geographical zones and, second, it 
should be noted that branches from these 
trunks do not run straight or parallel, but 
constantly intertwine. This view is support- 
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ed by the conception of population accord¬ 
ing to which a race is not merely a given 
group of individuals sharing a similar mor¬ 
phology, but a population distinguished 
by historically-formed relations between a 
human species and the environmental con¬ 
ditions in different geographical zones. 
The evolution of races was influenced by 
natural and socio-economic factors. An¬ 
thropologists and ethnographers note that 
racial characteristics change both as a 
result of intermittance (at times threefold, 
as, for instance, of Negroes, Indians and 
Europeans in Latin America), and under 
the influence of new environmental and 
social conditions. 

A new tendency in human development 
has been noted in many countries: accele¬ 
ration of growth and early puberty, both 
of which are explained by a complex social 
environment. Such variable processes as 
the broadening and rounding of the head, 
the gradual change of the skull index (the 
relation of the width of the head to its 
length), and the decreasing in the width of 
face, the massiveness of the skull and bones 
which has also been observed of late, are all 
attributed to acceleration. 

The majority of contemporary racists, 
failing to find corroboration for their bio¬ 
logical or physiological inventions pertain¬ 
ing to the bodily structure of different 
races, frequently resort to psychoracism. 
They try to find the “inferiority” of a race 
or nation in its “specific morality” or “spe¬ 
cific psychological mould”. However, 
science unmasks the racists in this respect as 
well. There are no “pure” races today, as 
there are no peoples or nations of a single 
racial stock. Mankind is a complex inter¬ 
lacing of races, their offshoots and mixed 
racial groups and sub-groups. New combi¬ 
nations of anthropological characteristics 
appear constantly. Mankind’s progress 
proves that cultural and mental develop¬ 
ment, language, and nationality do not de¬ 
pend on a person’s race. The achievements 
of the Soviet people and the peoples of the 
other socialist countries, as well as those of 
the developing countries with a socialist 
orientation prove that the socio-economic 
and cultural progress of a nation is deter¬ 
mined by its social system and not by the 
racial composition of its population. Pro¬ 


gressive mankind is opposed to the shameful 
ideology and social practice of R. The UN 
General Assembly adopted a resolution con¬ 
cerning the need to completely liquidate 
racial discrimination and R. The peoples 
building the most just of societies, com¬ 
munism, which is devoid of all manifesta¬ 
tions of R., are in the vanguard of this 
struggle. 

Reformism is a political trend within 
the working-class movement; it denies the 
need for a class struggle, political revolu¬ 
tion and the political power of the working 
class, professes class collaboration and 
tries, by a series of reforms effected on 
the basis of bourgeois legality, to transform 
capitalism into a society of “general wel¬ 
fare”. 

R. appeared in the last quarter of the 
19th century, when a number of Social- 
Democratic leaders (chiefly E. Bernstein), 
influenced by the successes of the working- 
class movement and the development of 
bourgeois democracy (see Democracy, 
Bourgeois), demanded a revision of Marx¬ 
ism (see Revisionism). They contended 
that society could be improved by reforms, 
not by revolutionary change. In the late 
19th and early 20th centuries, R. became 
an international trend and the chief menace 
within the working-class and Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movements. Despite the persistent, 
though not always consistent, struggle 
launched by the revolutionary and left for¬ 
ces of the European Social-Democratic par¬ 
ties against Bernsteinianism, R. became in¬ 
creasingly influential, obtaining a mass, 
though not always pronounced following. 
The Russian Bolsheviks, led by Lenin, were 
the only party that continued to pursue a re¬ 
volutionary and internationalist line in the 
working-class movement. 

After the Great October Socialist Re¬ 
volution (1917), the struggle of R. against 
Marxism ceased to be a struggle within the 
political parties of the working class and 
became one between two political forces 
within the working-class movement: Com¬ 
munists and Social-Democrats. “Democra¬ 
tic socialism” (q. v.) is the official doctrine 
of present-day R., set forth in the decla¬ 
ration of the Frankfurt Congress (1951) 
of the Socialist International (q. v.) and is 
opposed to scientific communism and Marx- 
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ism-Leninism (q. q. v.). Advocates of “de¬ 
mocratic socialism” deny revolutionary 
methods for influencing social development. 
Social reform (see Reforms, Social) as the 
antithesis of revolution continues to domi¬ 
nate the reformist platform. Reformists 
usually view socialism as an abstract ethical 
ideal expressed in the principles of freedom, 
humanism, justice and equality. They pic¬ 
ture the realisation of this ideal on the con¬ 
dition that private property will be preserv¬ 
ed within the framework of bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy. This is a typical reformist attempt 
to make compatible the incompatible: pri¬ 
vate ownership and social justice. 

It cannot be denied that reformist poli¬ 
tical parties and reformist trade unions have 
played a definite role in the struggle to 
improve the living conditions of the work¬ 
ing class, and that, in many countries, 
they are supported by working people. 
Communist Parties criticise the activities 
and ideology of R., but stand for coopera¬ 
tion with workers’ organisations influen¬ 
ced by R. (see Unity of Action of the 
Working Class).. Anti-communism (q. v.) 
is the main obstacle to united action by the 
revolutionary ar>d reformist wings of the 
working-class movement. Some leaders and 
ideologists of the right wing of internatio¬ 
nal R. refuse to understand that anti-com¬ 
munism isolates Social-Democracy (q.v.) 
from today’s progressive forces and drives 
it into the orbit; of the reactionary bour¬ 
geoisie. There is only one way out of the 
dead-end in which social-reformism is 
being led by such a policy: rejection of 
anti-communism and a union with all the 
forces fighting for democracy and socialism. 

Reforms, Social are a form of social 
change carried out from above, by the rul¬ 
ing circles, in otder to resolve certain so¬ 
cio-political contradictions (or to create 
the impression of resolving them). 

There are several types of R.S.: reforms, 
first and foremost, implemented by the rul¬ 
ing exploiting classes and aimed at strength¬ 
ening and consolidating their positions 
and adapting to the changing conditions. 
Reforms usually follow a bourgeois revo¬ 
lution (see Revolution, Bourgeois) and are 
its logical and natural continuation. Ano¬ 
ther group of reforms consists of the ones 
the ruling, exploiting classes are compelled 


to introduce under the influence of the 
developing revolutionary movement of the 
working masses or of the victorious revo¬ 
lutions in other countries. These reforms 
signify a partial capitulation of the ruling 
circles, which are no longer able to govern 
in “the old way”, but must make conces¬ 
sions in order to preserve their supremacy. 
These reforms may also be extremely su¬ 
perficial, a means of deceiving the masses 
and distracting them from the revolutiona¬ 
ry struggle; they may be radical, making 
way for progress and, at times, being a 
means for achieving certain revolutionary 
goals. The classics of Marxism-Leninism 
termed the latter type of social change 
"a revolution from above”; they also noted 
that the consequences of such reforms 
might be extremely contradictory. Thus, re¬ 
ferring to the reforms in Prussia and Aust¬ 
ria in the 1860s, Lenin said that they were 
carried out “...regardless of the interests 
of the workers, in a form most prejudicial 
to the workers, retaining the monarchy, 
the privileges of the nobility, arbitrary rule 
in the countryside, and a host of other 
survivals of medievalism” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 17, p. 235). Lenin 
gave a similar appraisal of the Peasant 
Reform of 1861 in Russia. In the 20th 
century, the bourgeoisie seeks to accomplish 
revolutions “from above” in a more 
flexible way in order to avert popular 
revolutions. 

True revolutionaries, who consider a re¬ 
volution to be the most effective means for 
resolving class contradictions are far from 
denying, however, reforms in principle and 
rejecting their progressive nature. Lenin 
often pointed out that reforms as a type of 
evolution are only “a by-product of the 
revolutionary class struggle” ( Collected 
Works, Vol. 33, p. 54). He consistently 
criticised the various kinds of reformists 
who, “directly or indirectly, restrict the 
aims and activities of the working class to 
the winning of reforms” ( Collected Works, 
Vol. 19, p. 372), and also noted that “un¬ 
like the anarchists, the Marxists recognise 
struggle for reforms...” (ibid.) (see also 
Anarchism). 

Under present-day conditions, the rul¬ 
ing circles of the bourgeois states are trying 
to preserve their political power not only 
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by increasing fascist military trends (sheer 
violence, anti-labour laws, etc.), but also 
by conducting various reforms (in the eco¬ 
nomy, state administration, etc.) that do 
not affect the nature of capitalism, but, by 
fulfilling certain needs of the working 
people, meet current scientific, technologi¬ 
cal and social requirements. The ruling 
circles have to make certain concessions 
to working people under the impact of the 
successes scored by the socialist countries 
and of the class struggle, and in order to 
prevent an upheaval that might endanger 
the bourgeois system. In those capitalist 
countries where Communist Parties are suf¬ 
ficiently strong, Marxists call for reforms 
to be used as a means for bringing gradual 
and increasing pressure to bear on capital 
and for creating favourable conditions in 
the struggle for socialism. The reforms car¬ 
ried out in a number of newly-liberated 
countries with a socialist orientation (see 
Non-capitalist Path of Development) by 
the state in the interests of the people can 
lead to important socio-economic changes 
which, in some cases, create conditions for 
a transition to socialism. 

After achieving a socialist revolution, 
the proletarian state, i. e., power of the 
people, introduces a series of reforms to 
guarantee the changes that have been 
brought about by the establishment of the 
political power of the proletariat (see 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat). Owing to 
the absence of class antagonisms under 
socialism, the qualitative changes that take 
place in all spheres are gradually introduc¬ 
ed by the socialist state with the active 
participation of the masses. 

Revisionism is an ideological and poli¬ 
tical trend hostile to Marxism-Leninism. 
R. appears within the working-class and 
communist movement under the guise of 
“criticising”, “reconsidering”, “revising” 
or even “developing” Marxist theory. R. 
is a type of opportunism (q.v.). 

R. is engendered by the economic and 
socio-political conditions of imperialism 
(q. v.). The privileged section of the work¬ 
ing class, the so-called “labour aristo¬ 
cracy” and “labour bureaucracy” makes 
up its social basis. R. is furthered by libe¬ 
ral methods and the policy of reforms em¬ 
ployed by the ruling bourgeois parties. The 


struggle between bourgeois and communist 
ideologies plays an important part in its ap¬ 
pearance. On the one hand, every new suc¬ 
cess of Marxism-Leninism compels its 
enemies to adopt the mask of being Marx¬ 
ists and socialists, and, on the other hand, 
the participants in the communist move¬ 
ment who vacillate and are theoretically 
unprepared are not strong enough to with¬ 
stand the pressure of bourgeois ideology. 
They eventually descend to revisionist po¬ 
sitions. R. also appears as a result of major 
changes in the working-class and com¬ 
munist movement, when some Communists 
fail to understand new events and tactical 
changes of Communist Parties correctly. 
Nationalism (q. v.) is another source of R. 

R. was launched by Bernstein in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. He called 
for a revision of Marx’s teachings. R., 
which appeared in Germany, soon took 
root in France, Belgium, Russia and other 
countries. Revisionists revised Marxist phil¬ 
osophy, political economy, and the theory 
of scientific communism. They claimed, for 
instance, that materialism had long since 
been “refuted” by events and proposed a 
return to the idealism of Kant. They sug¬ 
gested that the revolutionary conception of 
dialectical development be replaced by an 
evolutionary conception. The revisionists 
demanded that amendments be introduced 
into Marx’s political economy and came up 
with the theory of the “stability” of small- 
scale production, contending that monopo¬ 
lies eliminate economic crises. They also 
declared that class contradictions had been 
obliterated or mitigated and that bourgeois 
democracy (see Democracy, Bourgeois) 
and universal suffrage eliminated the need 
for a class struggle. Revisionists advocated 
the gradual growth of capitalism into so¬ 
cialism. This, however, denied the socialist 
revoultion (see Revolution, Socialist) and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat (q.v.). 
They encouraged the working-class move¬ 
ment to embrace reformism, contesting 
that “the movement is everything, the 
final goal — nothing”. Lenin persistently 
refuted the views of Bernstein and his ad¬ 
herents, pointing out the danger of R. and 
revealing its social roots and essence. In 
this struggle, Lenin defended the revolu¬ 
tionary essence of Marxism, reinforcing 
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and strengthening the revolutionary wing 
of the working-class movement. 

In the late 1950s there was a certain re¬ 
vival of R. among some members of Com¬ 
munist Parties. On the one hand, the prole¬ 
tariat of the advanced capitalist countries, 
influenced by the successes of the working- 
class movement and the achievements of 
the world socialist system, managed to ob¬ 
tain an increase in wages, improved social 
security, etc., while, on the other hand, the 
pressure of bourgeois ideology became 
stronger in connection with the counter¬ 
revolutionary revolt in Hungary and the 
criticism of Stalin's personality cult by the 
20th Congress of the CPSU. The revisio¬ 
nists tried to divert the Communist Parties 
and discredit the gains of socialism and the 
communist movement. They proposed an 
exclusively peaceful road to socialism, in¬ 
terpreting it in a typically reformist manner, 
demanding freedom for factions and groups 
and even the dissolution of Marxist-Leni- 
nist parties. A new revival of R. took place 
in the late 1960s, when the anti-socialist 
forces in Czechoslovakia attempted to di¬ 
vert the country from building socialist so¬ 
ciety. O. Sik, R. Garaudy and E. Fischer, 
revisionists who occupied a Right-oppor¬ 
tunist position, proposed their own “models 
of socialism”, repudiating the general laws 
of socialist construction. They ranted 
against the necessity of a socialist revolu¬ 
tion, the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the principles of proletarian internationa¬ 
lism (q. v.) and descended to anti-Sovie¬ 
tism. They regarded the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution as a fetish and rejected 
the guiding role of the working class in 
the revolutionary movement, substituting 
for it a “new historical bloc” in which in¬ 
tellectuals and students play the leading 
role. The Communist Parties rejected these 
revisionist onslaughts most decisively. 

The reactionary forces of the world place 
great hopes on R. They count on splitting 
the international communist movement, 
undermining the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat in the capitalist states and hamper¬ 
ing the building of new societies in the so¬ 
cialist countries. Revisionist elements advo¬ 
cating Eurocommunism (Ellenstein and 
others) once again became active in the in¬ 
ternational working-class and communist 


movement, again in the mid-1970s, when 
the ideological struggle was intensified by 
international detente and the US ruling 
circles launched a propaganda campaign 
in “defence of human rights in socialist 
countries”. Revisionists came out against 
revolutionary theory and practice. They 
called for the terms “Marxism-Leninism”, 
“proletarian internationalism” and “dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat” to be excluded 
from all Party documents and attacked 
real socialism in the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries. 

The systematic revivals of R. confirm 
the Marxist-Leninist conclusion that, as 
long as imperialism exists, bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois ideology will infiltrate into 
the communist movement in various ways, 
including in the form of R. That is why 
Marxist-Leninist parties constantly main¬ 
tain the purity of their ranks and revolu¬ 
tionary ideology. The 25th Congress of the 
CPSU called on these parties to uphold the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and pro¬ 
letarian internationalism. The Congress 
also noted that any concessions to opportun¬ 
ism would ultimately “harm the Party”. 

Revolution, Bourgeois is a way of transi¬ 
tion from the feudal to the capitalist socio¬ 
economic formation, carried out by means 
of a bitter class struggle for political sup¬ 
remacy between the reactionary ruling 
clique and the people. 

Radical changes in the mode of produc¬ 
tion that take place within the feudal society 
(a substantial growth of the productive 
forces, a strengthening of the bourgeoisie's 
economic power, etc.) are an objective 
prerequisite for a R.B. The bourgeoisie 
increases production in order to reap new 
profits and therefore is faced with the ne¬ 
cessity of gaining political power, which 
it later uses as a means for reorganising 
the entire social system in pursuit of its 
own interests. The more or less broad mass¬ 
es of the exploited, who have an objective 
interest in the establishment of a new social 
order that would provide more freedom 
and independence, join the bourgeoisie in 
preparing and conducting a R.B. The 
scope of the social and political changes in 
the course of a R.B. is determined, to a con¬ 
siderable degree, by the alignment of the 
forces inside the anti-feudal coalition: the 
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grater the participation of the oppressed 
masses — who advance and try to achieve 
their own economic and political goals — 
the more consistent and radical the revo¬ 
lution. If the lower strata manage to exert 
a strong influence on the course of events, 
the revolution acquires a truly popular 
nature. Such a R.B. is called bourgeois- 
democratic. Owing to the lack of political 
development and organisation among the 
working masses, which reflects the ob¬ 
jective immaturity of existing social rela¬ 
tions, however, the bourgeoisie, gradually 
and usually by means of terrorism, forces 
the popular revolutionary struggle into 
historical bounds that correspond to the 
epoch in which the events are taking place. 
Such a setback is an inevitable feature of 
a R.B. Marx wrote: “Bourgeois revolu¬ 
tions ... storm swiftly from success to suc¬ 
cess, their dramatic effects outdo each 
other, men and things seem set in sparkling 
brilliants, ecstasy is the everyday spirit, but 
they are short-lived, soon they have at¬ 
tained their zenith, and a long crapulent 
depression seizes society before it learns so¬ 
berly to assimilate the results of its storm- 
and-stress period.” (K. Marx, F. Engels, 
Collected Works , Vol. 11, p. 106.) 

As a transition to a new formation, the 
R.B. occurs at different times in different 
countries, where the necessary conditions 
and prerequisites emerge. It is usually car¬ 
ried out as a chain of revolutions (some¬ 
times quite removed in time from each 
other) and social reforms (see Reforms, 
Social), each of which, irrespective of ine¬ 
vitable zigzags and deviations, means an 
accelerated advance towards capitalism. 

The first, and most undeveloped bour¬ 
geois revolutions occured in Western 
Europe in the 16th century. The Peasant 
War in Germany (1525) was similar in 
nature to a R.B., but for a number of 
reasons (the weakness of the bourgeoisie 
being the chief one) this broad anti-feudal 
movement of working people did not grow 
into a political struggle for state power. 
In the Netherlands, as a result of the re¬ 
solute struggle against foreign intervention, 
the Spanish invaders were driven out and 
the first bourgeois republic was established. 

The R.B. in England in the 17th cen¬ 
tury heralded the advent of capitalism. 


The immaturity of the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess and the socio-economic and political 
demands couched in religious trappings 
were specific features of this revolution. 
Its social essence was the struggle against 
political absolutism; its roots lay among 
the strata of working people and peasants 
who were impoverished and drawn from 
their land by landlords throughout the 
country. 

The great French Revolution of 1789- 
94 was a classical R.B. (in the forms of 
struggle, the scope of events and the degree 
of participation by working people). It was 
a result and expression of the powerful 
popular anti-exploiter movements. That is 
why the big bourgeoisie, which came to 
power, was eager to “clamp down” on the 
masses after the first onslaught of the revo¬ 
lution. This urge was expressed in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and Ci¬ 
tizen (1789), which proclaimed equality 
for all people, but sanctified the right to 
private property. The dictatorship of the 
Jacobins, the most revolutionary repre¬ 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie, was the pin¬ 
nacle of the revolution. At its zenith, the 
revolution exceeded the limits of a bour¬ 
geois change, but the poor strata of the pop¬ 
ulation were dissatisfied; the revolution 
was objectively unable to do away with the 
division of society into rich and poor; its 
slogan was the inviolability of private prop¬ 
erty. The French Revolution of 1789-94, 
despite its bourgeois nature and limitations, 
had a true progressive influence on histo¬ 
ry. It led to the establishment of bourgeois 
property relations and political freedoms 
in the Western leading countries. 

Under the impact of the bourgeois revo¬ 
lutions of the 17th-18th centuries the ab¬ 
solutist authorities in a number of states 
were obliged to introduce reforms which, 
despite their half-way nature, still provided 
some opportunities for these countries to 
develop along bourgeois lines (the 1861 
Peasant Reform in Russia, and others). 
This deterred the pace of the revolutionary 
process, for the bourgeoisie prefers compro¬ 
mise and achieves power gradually rather 
than ally itself with the radical strata of 
society. The revolutions in Germany and 
Austria in 1848-49, in a number of other 
European states and in some Asian coun- 
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tries were all of a half-way nature, as a 
result of the treachery and weakness of the 
bourgeoisie. Under these conditions, and 
especially in connection with the beginning 
of the epoch “of transition from its (bour¬ 
geoisie’s] progressive character towards 
reactionary and even ultra-reactionary fi¬ 
nance capital” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 21, p. 146), the role of leader 
has been played more often and more defi¬ 
nitely by the proletariat (see Hegemony 
of the Proletariat) than by the bourgeoisie. 
This role as leader of the emancipation 
movement was clearly revealed during the 
Russian bourgeois-democratic revolution 
of 1905-07. 

The hegemony of the proletariat in a 
R. B. radically changes the orientation and 
course of the political struggle: the neces¬ 
sity of transferring state power to the bour¬ 
geoisie comes into question. A possibility 
emerges for the R.B. to develop into a 
socialist revolution (see Revolution, So¬ 
cialist) through various intermediate 
forms, in particular, a dictatorship of the 
working class and the peasantry. An al¬ 
liance of the proletariat and all working 
and exploited masses, above all the peasants, 
and efficient guidance of them are indis¬ 
pensable conditions for such a development. 
A R.B. turns into a socialist revolution in 
different ways in different countries. In 
Russia it unfolded in the course of a politi¬ 
cal struggle that lasted from February to 
October 1917. It was accomplished in other 
distinctive forms in the countries of Eastern 
Europe and Asia at the end of and after 
World War II (see Revolution, Popular- 
Democratic). 

At present, the existence of world so¬ 
cialism (see World Socialist System) exerts 
a special impact on the development of a 
R.B. The national liberation movements 
in many countries, which are actually R.B. 
in content, owing to their anti-imperialist 
orientation and the support they receive 
from the forces of socialism, show a tenden¬ 
cy gradually to outgrow the framework of 
bourgeois changes (see Non-capitalist 
Path of Development). 

Revolution, National-Liberation is an 
integral part of the single world revolu¬ 
tionary process, a specific type of social- 
class struggle. It is an important political 


and social change in the life of the peoples 
of the dependent countries, colonies and 
semi-colonies, signifying liberation through 
revolution, and the future liquidation of 
all forms of social oppression, including 
capitalist (see World Revolutionary Pro¬ 
cess). The replacement of capitalism by so¬ 
cialism, as Lenin wrote, constituted an en¬ 
tire historical epoch embracing “a whole se¬ 
ries of democratic and revolutionary mo¬ 
vements, including the national liberation 
movement, in the undeveloped, backward 
and oppressed nations” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 23, p. 60). 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 deeply undermined imperialism and 
initiated the crisis of its colonial system. 
That was a powerful spur to the growth of 
the national liberation movement. During 
the struggle against German fascism (q. v.) 
and Japanese militarism the national libera¬ 
tion movements throughout the world were 
constantly swelling, because, in the minds 
of the oppressed nations, the war against 
German fascism was inseparable from the 
struggle against colonialism and for the 
right to sovereign, independent develop¬ 
ment. All these processes, brought about 
the disintegration of the colonial system 
during the post-war period (see Disinte¬ 
gration of the Colonial System). 

A R.N.L., irrespective of all its many 
forms relating to the specific conditions 
in each country, and to the varying degrees 
of maturity of the objective and subjective 
prerequisites for a,revolution, is accomp¬ 
lished on the basis of the general laws gov¬ 
erning the multistaged and complex tran¬ 
sition from capitalism to socialism. 

The first stage is characterised by a wide¬ 
spread anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and de¬ 
mocratic movement of the masses for gain¬ 
ing political independence, restructuring 
the state machine, driving out foreign mon¬ 
opolies, creating a national industry, abol¬ 
ishing feudal orders and carrying out ra¬ 
dical agrarian reforms on the principle: 
"The land belongs to those who till it.” 
All these tasks are of a general democratic 
nature and are supported by a broad anti¬ 
imperialist front. 

The peasantry (q. v.), which suffers 
greatly under the yoke of foreign monopol¬ 
ies, local landowners and usurers, is the 
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biggest mass force behind the revolutionary 
movement in the colonies and semi-colon¬ 
ies. During the first stage of a R.N.L. the 
peasantry participates in the anti-imperia¬ 
list and anti-feudal movement as a united 
class. 

The working class (q. v.) is the most 
consistent force in a R.N.L. and the most 
resolute enemy of all forms of national 
and social oppression. In a number of coun¬ 
tries it played an outstanding role in the 
mass movement for national liberation, re¬ 
sorting at times to specific proletarian 
methods of anti-imperialist struggle: strike 
and armed insurrection. The success of a 
R.N.L. depends chiefly on the stability of 
the alliance between workers and peasants 
(see Alliance of the Working Class and the 
Peasantry), which is the nucleus of a broad 
national front, embracing, as well, the mid¬ 
dle sections (q. v.), especially the progres¬ 
sively-minded intelligentsia (q. v.), repre¬ 
sentatives of liberal professions, office 
workers, the youth movement, officers, 
small-scale producers and other categories 
of the non-proletarian working people. The 
progressive section of the national bour- 
geosie can also be included in the national 
front. Although the role of the working class 
is growing constantly, in many countries it 
is not yet sufficiently prepared in a poli¬ 
tical, ideological and organisational sense 
for leading a R.N.L., because of its insig¬ 
nificant numbers, scatteredness throughout 
small enterprises, and because of its fluc¬ 
tuations, migration, mass illiteracy, etc. 
That is why in the newly-liberated states, 
representatives of the middle social strata, 
revolutionary democracy (q. v.) which is 
mainly supported by semi-proletarian or 
non-proletarian masses of the working 
people both in town and country, advance 
in the political arena. 

A modern R.N.L. does not deal directly 
with socialist tasks during its initial stage. 
Its main aim is liberation from colonialism 
and democratic change. At the same time, 
it goes beyond an ordinary bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. Given the growing 
superiority of world socialism over impe¬ 
rialism and the intensification of the anti- 
monopoly struggle in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries, the R.N.L., while achieving demo¬ 
cratic upheaval, creates the necessary pre¬ 


requisites for an extensive social revolu¬ 
tion of the working masses against imperia¬ 
list and feudal oppression, the reactionary 
bureaucracy (q.v.), the anti-popular elite 
and big capital. The development of the 
R.N.L. into a national-democratic or so¬ 
cialist revolution is one of the characte¬ 
ristic features of the present stage of the 
general crisis of capitalism. Capitalism as 
a social system is no longer able to provide 
accelerated socio-economic development 
in the newly liberated countries or give 
solutions to such problems as the breakdown 
of the backward colonial structure of eco¬ 
nomy, gaining economic independence and 
greater well-being and cultural level for 
the people. These tasks cannot be achieved 
without anti-capitalist measures, which is 
why a modern R.N.L. reveals anti-capi¬ 
talist tendencies even at its initial stage. As 
it develops, it inevitably turns into a strug¬ 
gle for a socialist orientation (see Non-capi¬ 
talist Path of Development). 

The evelution of a R.N.L. is subject to 
the same laws that govern the development 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution into 
a socialist one. It may include periods of 
ebb and flow. At the same time, with the 
competition between the two world social 
systems and the growing influence of the 
scientific and technological revolution on 
economic and social development, the 
newly-free countries’ advance to socialism 
acquires a number of new specific fea¬ 
tures. It may start without the hegemony of 
the proletariat (q. v.) or the direct guidance 
by a proletarian party (since the world so¬ 
cialist system, q. v., assumes the functions 
of the international proletarian vanguard 
in relation to the liberation movement), 
under the leadership of middle strata, the 
non-proletarian strata of the working peo¬ 
ple, revolutionary democracy. This means 
that the revolutionary development in the 
newly-liberated states may temporarily 
outstrip social and class differentiation. 
The forms of this process may vary greatly 
(it may be peaceful, armed, etc.), depend¬ 
ing on the objective and subjective con¬ 
ditions in the given country, but in any 
case a decisive class struggle is inevitable 
between the forces of progress, which have 
embarked on the road of socialism, and 
the forces of reaction, which strive to di- 
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rect the country along the capitalist road. 

Revolution, Popular-Democratic is a 
revolution that took place in some European 
and Asian countries at the end of World 
War II and shortly afterwards. The R.P.D. 
began as an anti-imperialist, anti-feudal 
or democratic revolution which while 
fulfilling the liberation and democratic 
tasks developed into a socialist revolution 
(see Revolution, Socialist) (this was fa¬ 
voured by certain international factors). 

The R.P.D. took place under different 
historical conditions from those of the 
October Revolution of 1917 in Russia. 
Imperialism ceased to be an all-embracing 
system. The big bourgeoisie and landowners 
in Central and South-East Europe openly 
allied themselves with the nazis and permit¬ 
ted them to occupy their countries (either 
through direct aggression or in the guise 
of military treaties). Some nations were 
threatened with complete annihilation. 
The peoples of the occupied countries, 
inspired by the victories of the Soviet people 
in the Great Patriotic War, waged a 
struggle against the invaders and their allies: 
the big bourgeoisie and landowners who, 
in pursuit of their narrow class and mer¬ 
cenary interests, committed high treason. 
A broad coalition of class forces was 
created in the course of this struggle. It 
included, apart from the working class 
(q. v.)— the most consistent anti-imperia¬ 
list force — the entire peasantry (q. v.), 
including its upper section, the urban petty 
bourgeoisie and some strata of the middle 
bourgeoisie that had been victimised by 
the aggressors. 

These alliances formed blocs of parties 
and organisations to represent their various 
social strata. The patriotic forces they 
headed, composed mostly of the working 
class and the peasantry, took advantage 
of the favourable conditions created by the 
Soviet Army when it entered the territories 
of these countries and of the forthcoming 
crash of German fascism and Japanese 
militarism — the shock troops of world 
imperialism — and swept the anti-popular 
dictatorships out of existence. 

The R.P.D. went through two stages. 
The first (in Europe, from the autumn of 
1944 to 1947-48) dealt with the anti-fas¬ 
cist, anti-feudal, national and democratic 


tasks. Fascism and its local agents were 
liquidated; a withdrawal from the Hitlerite 
axis and a transition to the anti-fascist bloc 
took place; war criminals were prosecuted; 
their property, as well as the property 
seized by nazi invaders, was nationalised; 
urgent measures were taken within the 
framework of an agrarian reform; mediae¬ 
val and feudal survivals were wiped out, 
and people’s democratic states truly re¬ 
presenting the people, were established. 
In the process of carrying out these meas¬ 
ures, the alliance of the working class and 
the peasantry was consolidated and the 
influence of the Marxist-Leninist parties, 
the most faithful fighters against reaction, 
grew rapidly. The national bourgeoisie, 
which gave some support to the working 
class and the peasantry in carrying out 
the democratic tasks, nevertheless, pursued 
primarily its own class interests. It intended, 
with help from the West, and especially 
from US monopolies, to gradually direct the 
course of events along the usual bourgeois- 
democratic channels. That is why the revo¬ 
lutionary forces came up against increasing 
resistance from the bourgeoisie in the 
course of fulfilling their democratic and 
anti-imperialist tasks. The interests of the 
masses extended beyond the usual democ¬ 
ratic changes and were directed at develop¬ 
ing the democtaric revolution into a 
socialist one. 

During the second stage of the R.P.D., a 
re-grouping of class forces takes place. 
A struggle for nationalisation (q.v.) of 
the means of production, the final liqui¬ 
dation of the influence of foreign mono¬ 
polies and the further democratisation of 
the state system is conducted during this 
period. In this struggle, the positions of 
the working class and of the forces grouped 
around it are consolidated; the influence of 
Marxist-Leninist parties becomes the domi¬ 
nant one, and various bourgeois strata are 
isolated. As a result, the working class 
proceeds to a socialist revolution and 
establishes its dictatorship in a popular- 
democratic form (see Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat). 

The revolutions unfolded when the 
Soviet Union was using its increased might 
and influence to protect the People's De¬ 
mocracies from imperialist meddling, which 
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could cause civil war (q. v.) and interven¬ 
tion; it assisted them in overcoming their 
economic difficulties, on which the in¬ 
ternal and foreign reactionary forces were 
playing in order to aggravate the situation 
and attack the democratic gains of the 
peoples. 

The R.P.D. had specific features in 
each given country, determined by the 
economic level, the survivals of feudalism, 
the correlation of class forces, etc. These 
specific features were most distinct in the 
revolutions of the former Asian colonies or 
semi-colonies of major imperialist powers. 
In spite of all differences, the most typical 
features of R.P.D. in the majority of 
these countries are a broad social base and 
a gradual transition, mainly by peaceful 
means, from the democratic to the socialist 
stage. 

Revolution, Socialist is the most 
radical social revolution in the history of 
class society, a mode of transition from 
the capitalist socio-economic formation to 
the communist formation. It is a gigantic 
leap in social development that includes a 
host of decisive, qualitative changes in the 
socio-economic and political structure of 
society; seizure of power by the working 
class (q. v.) in alliance with the other strata 
of working people; the breakdown of the 
old state machine and the establishment 
of a state of the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat (q. v.); the introduction of public ow¬ 
nership of the means of production, the 
creation of a system of social regulation 
of economic and social processes; the aboli¬ 
tion of all forms of exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion; the elimination of class antagonisms; 
the development of socialist democracy 
(q. v.), and a cultural revolution (q. v.). 

A R.S., unlike all the other types of so¬ 
cial revolution that brought about a change 
in the forms of exploitation, but did not 
affect its foundation — private ownership 
of the means of production — puts an end 
to the exploiting regime. Marx regarded 
R.S. as the dividing line at the end of the 
mankind’s lengthy pre-history so full of 
internal social cataclysms, and the begin¬ 
ning of consciously made history. 

The conflict between the social cha¬ 
racter of production and the capitalist 
system of relations of ownership forms the 


economic basis of a R.S. The rapid growth 
of the productive forces and their social¬ 
isation establishes close ties between the 
various enterprises, industries and econo¬ 
mic systems of different countries. They 
do not, however, fit into the framework 
of capitalist relations of production. All 
attempts on the part of the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie to encourage socialisation of pro¬ 
duction — with the aid of such palliative 
measures as state-monopoly regulation 
(see State-monopoly Capitalism) in order 
to avoid a transition to socialism are doomed 
to failure. The bourgeoisie’s temporary 
tactical advantages only aggravate the chief 
contradiction of the capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction. There is but one way to resolve 
this contradiction: a R.S., which is logically 
prepared by the development of capital¬ 
ism itself. 

The contradiction between the social na¬ 
ture of production and the private capita¬ 
list form of appropriation is a source of 
antagonism between labour and capital, the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. The work¬ 
ing class, the chief productive force under 
capitalism, is integrally linked to large- 
-scale socialised production. It plays a de¬ 
cisive role in creating material wealth and, 
at the same time, is deprived of the right 
to control its use. Owing to its position in 
the system of the relations of production, 
the working class acquires the role of the 
main motive force behind a socialist revo¬ 
lution. Working and living conditions 
under capitalism engender in the working 
class such qualities as staunchness, courage, 
organisation, solidarity, endurance, etc., 
i. e., the revolutionary qualities necessary 
for the successful liquidation of capitalism 
and for the building of a socialist society 
(see Historic Mission of the Proletariat). 
Monopoly capital exerts increasing pres¬ 
sure on the classes and social groups that 
are carried over from former socio-poli¬ 
tical formations: the peasantry (q. v.), ar¬ 
tisans and craftsmen, as well as the new 
social groups [office workers (q. v.), engi¬ 
neers and technicians, small-scale em¬ 
ployers]. Many of them occupy positions 
close to the working class and are thus able 
to become its allies in the struggle for a 
socialist reshaping of society. The alliance 
of the working class with the non-proleta- 
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rian strata of the working people is an 
imperative condition for the victory of 
a R.S. (see Alliance of the Working Class 
and Peasantry). The revolutionary politi¬ 
cal forces are formed on the basis of mass 
political experience. It educates them and 
rallies them around the working class. The 
revolutionary party of the working class 
cultivates a socialist consciousness in the 
working-class movement, educates, trains 
and organises the masses, works out its 
strategy and tactics (q. v.) for the class 
struggle and exercises political leadership 
of the revolutionary movement and plays 
a major role in preparing the subjective 
factor for a R.S. 

The first act of a R.S. includes the sei¬ 
zure of political power by the working 
class and its allies, the destruction of the 
old state machine — an instrument of the 
political supremacy of the bourgeoisie — 
and the establishment of proletarian dicta¬ 
torship. Experience has shown that this 
cannot be accomplished until the objective 
socio-political situation has stirred up the 
masses and brought about a crisis of the 
old power. A revolutionary situation (q. v.) 
is necessary if the working class is to seize 
power. The forms in which the take-over 
of power is accomplished may differ, de¬ 
pending on the specific situation. Lenin 
wrote: “Marx did not commit himself, or 
the future leaders of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion, to matters of form, to ways and means 
of bringing about the revolution. He un¬ 
derstood perfectly well that a vast number 
of new problems would arise, that the 
whole situation would change in the course 
of the revolution, and that the situation 
would change radically and often in the 
course of the revolution” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 343). 

The working class can win power by 
both peaceful and non-peaceful means. 
An armed seizure of power is necessary 
and justified when the ruling classes prevent 
the working class from drawing the 
majority of the population to the side of 
socialism peacefully and crush by means 
of arms the legal activities of the revolutio¬ 
nary vanguard. At the same time, an armed 
uprising (q. v.) may only hope for success 
under conditions of a national crisis, when 
it has the support and sympathy of the ma¬ 


jority of the population. The working class 
may come to power by peaceful means 
when, owing to the unfavouarble correla¬ 
tion of forces, the ruling classes cannot, 
or do not dare to resort to violence (q. v.) 
against the masses. 

The transition from capitalism to socia¬ 
lism is a world-wide process stemming from 
the contradictions of imperialism (q. v.) 
as a world system. On the other hand, as a 
result of the contradictory, uneven deve¬ 
lopment of capitalism, these contradictions 
increase at varying rates in different countr¬ 
ies. The focal points of contradictions ap¬ 
pear and, when supplemented by a certain 
degree of maturity of the revolution’s socio¬ 
political forces, they become imperialism's 
weak points. This triggers a R.S. at different 
times and in different countries. It first 
triumphed in one separate country, Rus¬ 
sia, which in the early 20th century was 
the weakest link in the imperialist system. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution 
of 1917 was the first victorious proletarian 
revolution. It ushered in an era of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, and under¬ 
mined the stability and vitality of the capi¬ 
talist system. Capitalism entered a stage of 
general crisis embracing all its spheres: 
economic, political and ideological (see 
General Crisis of Capitalism). The world 
was split in two. The very existence of a 
new social order undermined the pillars of 
the exploiting society and revolutionised 
the working masses of all countries. 

The international significance of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution lies not 
only in its direct influence on all countries, 
but also in the fact that it was the first to 
reveal the general laws of a R.S., which 
were later to take place in other countries, 
though in other, specific forms. The work¬ 
ing class of Russia provided the world pro¬ 
letariat with the first political experience of 
achieving a R.S. Lenin said: “This expe¬ 
rience will never be forgotten... It has gone 
down in history as socialism’s gain and on 
it the future world revolution will erect its 
socialist edifice” (Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
p. 413). After World War II, another 
group of countries broke away from the 
imperialist system (see Revolution, Popu¬ 
lar-Democratic). The Cuban Revolution 
was the first to triumph on the American 
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Continent. 

As a world process the R.S. is both 
complex and drawn out; the actions of 
various revolutionary movements, diverse 
in content and character, are interwoven 
in this revolution. Some of them are not 
actually socialist but, by undermining the 
foundations of world imperialism, they 
objectively fit into the general revolutio¬ 
nary process (see World Revolutionary 
Process). Each link in this process has its 
own specific tasks, difficulties and prob¬ 
lems; at the same time, the logic of histori¬ 
cal development consolidates all revolutio¬ 
nary forces around the class that is at the 
centre of the present epoch and assumes 
the main burden of the struggle against 
imperialism and reaction — the interna¬ 
tional working class and its primary achie¬ 
vement, real socialism (see World Socialist 
System). 

The problems of a R.S. are the focus 
of the ideological struggle by Marxist-Le- 
ninist parties against right- and "left”- 
wing opportunism (q. v.). Right-wing op¬ 
portunism, on the pretext of the appearance 
of new conditions denies the key theoreti¬ 
cal principles of the R.S. and glosses over 
the profound nature of the revolutionary 
leap from capitalism to socialism. “Left”- 
wing opportunism betrays the creative 
character of Marxist-Leninist theory with 
respect to R.S. and ignores the radical 
changes that are taking place today: the new 
conditions and possibilities of a transition 
to socialism. The Marxist-Leninist theory 
of R.S. is the chief means for unmasking 
anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist conceptions. 
Its further development helps to bring it 
into conformity with the practice of the 
world revolutionary movement. Today, the 
theory of R.S. is elaborated by the collec¬ 
tive efforts of Marxist-Leninist parties and 
is expressed in the documents of the in¬ 
ternational meetings of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties, in the Programme of 
the CPSU, the documents of the CPSU 
congresses and in the decisions of the con¬ 
gresses of the fraternal parties. 

Revolutionary Adventurism is the theo¬ 
retical and practical activities of political 
groups or individual historical figures, the 
result of ignoring the objective laws behind 
the people’s emancipation, and the maturity 


and readiness of the masses (plus the 
subjective desire for a revolution). As a 
rule, R.A. is characterised by vague prog¬ 
rammes, a lack of theoretical principles, 
and voluntarism on practice. The R.A. of 
sincerely misled politicians must be distin¬ 
guished from the connivance of various 
political dealers and rogues. 

The historical source of R.A. is to be 
found in the uneven development of both 
the subjective and the objective factors 
in the revolutionary process. R. A. tries to 
impose on the masses forms of life and 
activity for which they are as yet unpre¬ 
pared and which they are unable to achieve. 
That is why revolutionary adventurists 
regard revolution as a combination of 
direct action by individuals or groups and 
not as a complex historical process embrac¬ 
ing the activities of the masses and gov¬ 
erned by definite laws. 

The founders of scientific communism 
were opposed to declaring any spontaneous 
action by the masses against the ruling 
regimes as adventuristic, even when this 
action was doomed to failure; at the same 
time, they fought persistently against the 
various manifestations of R.A., whose 
advocates professed a blind faith in the 
power of immediate action or challenge, 
thus going against the true interests and 
needs of the revolutionary movement. 
Lenin described R.A. as “...a trend which 
is very revolutionary in words, but not in 
the least revolutionary as far as its real 
views and contacts with the revolutionary 
class are concerned" (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 6, p. 286). 

The predominance of revolutionary 
phrase-mongering is a standard feature of 
R.A. Lenin wrote: “Revolutionary phrase¬ 
making, more often than not, is a disease 
from which revolutionary parties suffer 
at times when they constitute, directly or 
indirectly, a combination, alliance or inter¬ 
mingling of proletarian and petty-bourgeois 
elements, and when the course of revo¬ 
lutionary events is marked by big, rapid 
zigzags. By revolutionary phrase-making 
we mean the repetition of revolutionary 
slogans irrespective of objective circum¬ 
stances at a given turn in events, in the given 
state of affairs obtaining at the time. The 
slogans are superb, alluring, intoxicating, 
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but there are no grounds for them; such 
is the nature of the revolutionary phrase” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
p. 19). Ungrounded revolutionary phrase¬ 
mongering is especially dangerous during 
the periods of setbacks, the ebb-tide of 
the revolutionary waves, when the masses 
are unprepared to militant political actions. 

Typically, R.A. ignores the significance 
of theoretical work and propaganda acti¬ 
vities of the Party. 

R.A. is detrimental to the liberation 
movement. For instance, in 1866 in Russia, 
D. V. Karakozov, a subjectively honest 
revolutionary, attempted to assassinate 
Alexander II. This act of terrorism was 
actually an act of revolutionary adven¬ 
turism which brought about a period of 
political reaction in the country. The re¬ 
volutionary-adventuristic activities of S. G. 
Nechaev and his adherents was, in fact, 
provocatory. The overcoming of R.A in 
the Russian liberation movement was a 
difficult process. 

A resolute struggle against R.A. was 
conducted within the international prole¬ 
tarian political movement. Marx and 
Engels often rejected exaggeration of the 
revolutionary maturity of the West Euro¬ 
pean proletariat put forth by the petty- 
bourgeois parties and groups. Marx and 
Engels followed a straight course directed 
at combatting illusions of an easy socialist 
revolution (sharp polemics with the Wil- 
lich-Schapper group, which advocated the 
idea of “exporting revolution” in the 1840s; 
denunciation of Bakunin’s adventuristic 
actions in Spain and France in the early 
1870s, etc.). Lenin criticised and denounced 
the various trends of R.A. in the Russian 
and international working-class movement 
(the adventuristic policy of Socialist-Revo¬ 
lutionaries on the eve of and during the 
revolution of 1905-07; the activities of the 
Otzovists and Ultimatists who proposed that 
legal forms of struggle be given up during 
the period of reaction; Trotsky’s leftist 
adventuristic ideas; the mistakes of the 
so-called Left Communists during the 
period of the Brest Peace Treaty; the 
“left-wing” communism as an infantile 
disorder in the 1920s, etc.). In all cases 
concerning adventuristic groups Lenin 
noted the lack of a scientifically grounded 


theory, a programme, and roots among the 
masses, and stressed that “...politics without 
the masses are adventurist politics...” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 20, 
p. 256). 

Today R.A. is opposed to the policy of 
the Marxist-Leninist parties. It provokes 
ruling regimes to suppress the organised 
democratic movement. This, in turn, leads 
to a weakening of the revolutionary forces 
and undermines the prestige of Marxist 
theory, these adventuristic actions being 
carried out in its name. 

Marxist-Leninist parties remember Len¬ 
in’s behest “...to warn the people against 
the adventurism of high-sounding but 
absurd promises ... while at the same time 
... propose changes that are really practic¬ 
able at the present moment and really 
necessary for strengthening the cause of 
the revolution” (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 8, p.567), and are opposed 
to adventuristic illusions and actions. They 
strive to increasingly consolidate their 
ties with the masses. 

Revolutionary Democracy is (1) poli¬ 
tically active strata of the urban petty- 
bourgeoisie, the peasantry (q. v.) and the 
radical intelligentsia (q. v.), which support 
the anti-feudal, anti-capitalist and anti¬ 
imperialist struggle; (2) parties, organisa¬ 
tions and groups expressing their interests. 
Lenin wrote: “If we do not employ the 
phrase 'revolutionary democracy’ as a 
stereotyped ceremonial phrase, as a conven¬ 
tional epithet, but reflect on its meaning, 
we find that to be a democrat means 
reckoning in reality with the interests of 
the majority of the people and not the 
minority, and that to be a revolutionary 
means destroying everything harmful and 
obsolete in the most resolute and ruthless 
manner" (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p.337). A revolutionary-democ¬ 
ratic position is determined by its relation to 
the tasks of social development, put forth 
at certain stages of the liberation movement. 
For the sake of and in the interests of the 
majority of the people and, especially, 
the oppressed classes, R.D. proclaims 
war against all that is obsolete and reac¬ 
tionary. The social consequences of this 
may, however, differ greatly and depend 
on the historical epoch, the cultural and 
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technical level, the balance of power in 
the world and within the country, etc. 
In late 18th-century France, the actions 
of Jacobin revolutionary democracy with 
respect to the obsolete feudal system cleared 
the way for a bourgeois state, made the 
bourgeoisie the dominant class in the 
nation, and made it possible to change over 
to free peasant land-ownership. Capitalism, 
a social order that matured economically 
under those conditions, was thus consoli¬ 
dated. 

In the present historical epoch, the 
significance of which is expressed in the 
transition from capitalism to socialism, a 
revolutionary-democratic solution of urgent 
historical problems is achieved in the 
struggle against the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie and imperialism and signifies either 
a direct step towards socialism or socialist- 
oriented social development. Lenin wrote: 
“We cannot be revolutionary democrats in 
the twentieth century and in a capitalist 
country if we fear to advance towards 
socialism” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 25, p. 360). 

Experience has proved that, in developed 
capitalist countries, a petty-bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy, even when it comes to power, 
does not venture to break with the mono¬ 
poly bourgeoisie or to deprive it of its 
privileges. In this case, only the proletariat, 
fighting actively against the supremacy of 
capital and capable of leading the masses, 
expresses the interests of the majority of 
the nation. In the developing countries 
(q. v.), for a number of reasons (a multi- 
structural economy, the great proportion 
of small-scale production in the economy, 
the widespread pre-capitalist forms of wage 
labour, etc.), the R.D., supported by the 
peasant masses, the petty-bourgeoisie, the 
semi-proletarian urban strata and radical 
intelligentsia, usually assumes the leading 
role in all progressive movements. The logic 
of the struggle against imperialism and 
traditional social institutions that hamper 
the further development of society compels 
the R.D., despite all its petty-bourgeois 
prejudices and wavering, to seek an alliance 
with the socialist countries (see World 
Socialist System). The development of 
industry and progress in agricultural pro¬ 
duction resulting from the latest achieve¬ 


ments of science and technology urge the 
R.D. to carry out radical social and eco¬ 
nomic reforms: a radical agrarian reform, 
nationalisation (q. v.) of the chief branches 
of the economy, centralised state ownership 
of the bulk of the surplus product of 
society, regulated consumption, etc. These 
revolutionary measures are, as a rule, 
clearly anti-capitalist. That is why R.D. is 
attracted by the ideology of socialism in 
its various forms and versions. The success¬ 
ful advance towards progressive social 
changes (see Non-capitalist Path of De¬ 
velopment) depends greatly on correct 
political leadership in a given country 
and, in particular, on the attitude of S.D. to 
the working class (q. v.). Under present- 
day conditions R.D. must strengthen its 
alliance with the working class of its 
country and with the socialist states, for 
the working class and the Communist 
Parties form the nucleus of any anti¬ 
capitalist democracy. At present the his¬ 
torical fate of a democratic or revolutionary 
movement is determined by the struggle 
and the balance of power between capi¬ 
talism and socialism on a world-wide 
scale. 

Revolutionary Situation is an objective 
political situation preceding a revolution. 
It is a criterion of the imminence of the 
objective conditions under which power can 
be seized by an advanced class. 

The following features are characteristic 
of a R.S. First, a “crisis of the upper 
strata”, i. e. the inability of the ruling 
classes to preserve their supremacy in an 
immutable form. This crisis causes a breach 
through which the discontent and indig¬ 
nation of the oppressed classes breaks. 
Lenin stressed that, for a revolution to 
occur, it is usually not enough for the 
lower strata to refuse to live as they did; 
it is also necessary for the upper strata 
to be unable to go on as they did. Second, 
an increased social antagonism between the 
ruling class and the oppressed masses. 
This can be ascribed to the denial of social 
rights to the working masses under capi¬ 
talism and to the deteriorating economic 
conditions of the working class and other 
strata of the population. It can also be 
brought about by the mass democratic 
movement directed against the power and 
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arbitrary sway of monopoly capital and the 
struggle against a foreign yoke and for 
national liberation. Third, the considerable 
growth of the political activity of the 
oppressed classes which, during such pe¬ 
riods shake off the passivity and sluggishness 
typical of periods of “calm” development, 
and become literally possessed by politics. 

The conflict between the productive 
forces and relations of production is the 
underlying basis for the appearance of 
a R.S. The time of its appearance, and the 
form and rate of its development depend, 
however, on a complex system of socio¬ 
political and class relations, the condition 
of the state machine, the power of the 
revolutionary class and its links with the 
other classes, the political experience of 
the past, etc. 

The ideologists of anti-communism 
(q. v.) try to prove that a R.S. does not 
stem from the internal contradictions of 
the capitalist system, but is imported from 
without and is engendered by wars. Wars 
do, indeed, exert an impact on the contra¬ 
dictions of capitalism and, thereby, on the 
evolution of a R.S., but wars are not an 
external factor in relation to capitalism: 
they are brought about by this system and 
become, in turn, the catalyst of its contra¬ 
dictions. Capitalism engenders contra¬ 
dictions and conflicts, which undermine 
its foundations and create the socio-eco¬ 
nomic prerequisites for the appearance of 
a R.S. 

Once created, the R.S. goes through a 
number of stages from the almost imper¬ 
ceptible signs of a rising mass excitement 
to a national crisis evolving into revolution. 
The higher the stage of the R.S., the 
greater the role in its further development 
of the subjective factor, the ability and 
readiness of the advanced classes to engage 
in a political struggle against the powers 
that be. At the time of a national crisis, 
the subjective factor assumes the decisive 
role. If, owing to certain circumstances, 
the progressive classes are not yet prepared 
for a revolution, the development of the 
R.S. comes to a standstill, and the mass 
revolutionary excitement dies down. 

To pinpoint the signs of the emerging 
R.S. is of great significance for the Marx- 
ist-Leninist parties in working out their 


strategy and tactics (see Political Strategy 
and Tactics). The revolutionary classes 
cannot be oriented towards seizing power 
if there are no signs of a political crisis. 
Attempts to overthrow the government of 
the ruling classes, in spite of the objective 
socio-political situation, end in failure. 
Another mistake is a temporising policy 
under conditions of a rapidly developing 
R.S. The art of political leadership lies 
in the ability to take prompt notice of the 
first important changes in the objective si¬ 
tuation and, by actively mobilising the 
masses, further the evolution of the poli¬ 
tical crisis. 

Nowadays, owing to the strengthening of 
the forces of socialism and democracy, 
opportunities for attacking the chief posi¬ 
tions of monopoly capital on the part of 
the working class even in the absence of a 
R.S. have appeared in a number of cap¬ 
italist states. The working class of these 
countries has organised a broad alliance 
of democratic forces to take part in the 
struggle to limit the power of the monopol¬ 
ies, to drive them gradually back from the 
key positions they hold without waiting for 
a R.S., but by using, to this end, every 
critical situation that arises in any sphere 
of social life. At the same time, the activi¬ 
ties of the progressive forces, in confront¬ 
ing monopoly rule, become an important 
factor aggravating existing socio-political 
contradictions. Naturally, no matter how 
gradually the monopolies are divested of 
their power, a qualitative turning point is 
inevitable: the transfer of all power to the 
working class and its allies. This can only be 
achieved in a situation of national upsurge 
capable of crushing the resistance put up by 
the ruling class and of paralysing its at¬ 
tempts at armed violence. No matter how 
specific the approach and transition to a 
revolution (see Revolution, Socialist) in a 
given country, the turning-point at which 
all power is seized by the revolutionary 
class is always preceded by a national 
crisis. Lenin defined this truth as a basic 
law of revolution. 

Right of Nations to Self-Determination 
is the sovereign right of any nation to free 
separation from other national or multina¬ 
tional communities and to formation of 
its own state; the right of a nation to de- 
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termine its fate in accordance with its 
freely expressed wishes and aspirations. It 
is the right to make free use of its natural 
wealth and to free socio-economic and cul¬ 
tural development. 

The right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion was defended by Marx and Engels. 
They said that a people who enslaves 
another people forges its own fetters. “A 
people who oppresses others cannot eman¬ 
cipate itself. The power which is needed to 
oppress other peoples will, in the end, turn 
against that people itself” (K. Marx, 
F. Engels, Werke , Bd. 18, S. 527). 

The national question became especially 
acute in multinational exploiter states in 
the epoch of imperialism (q. v.), when it 
grew into a question of liberation of colon¬ 
ies and became the national-colonial 
question. The working class then took the 
lead in putting forward the general demo¬ 
cratic principle of self-determination of 
nations and, in 1896, the London Congress 
of the Second International (q. v.) declared 
this right in a resolution. True, the leaders 
of the Second International soon down¬ 
graded it to “cultural-national autonomy” 
within the framework of existing states and 
became social chauvinists when the First 
World War broke out. 

On Lenin’s insistence, the principle of 
self-determination of nations was included 
in the Programme of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Labour Party in 1903. Both 
right- and “left”-wing opportunists opposed 
the principle. The former referred to the 
progressive nature of having large multina¬ 
tional states and called for them to be 
maintained under any circumstances and 
thus, in fact, failed to support national li¬ 
beration movements. The latter asserted 
that under capitalism this right was unat¬ 
tainable and under socialism unnecessary. 

The working people know and appreciate 
the advantages of large states under capi¬ 
talism but, if the national oppression and 
friction between nations made it unbear¬ 
able for different nations to live together, 
the people work for separate states. Under 
socialism, national oppression is out of the 
question, while the interests of the working 
people call for a close rallying of all na¬ 
tions, rather than separation. For some time, 
however, national alienation and mis¬ 


trust remain as legacy of the capitalist past. 
The right to self-determination must be 
granted to all nations when the proletariat 
comes to power in order to overcome this 
mistrust, especially that felt by formerly 
oppressed nations of formerly oppressing 
nations. Consequently, Marxist-Leninists 
call for recognition of the right of nations 
to self-determination in the interests of the 
class struggle: under capitalism, particu¬ 
larly at the stage of the bourgeois-demo¬ 
cratic revolution for ensuring equality of 
nations and democratisation of the country 
and, following the triumph of a socialist 
revolution, as a demand for socialist de¬ 
mocracy (see Democracy, Socialist), as a 
prerequisite for an equitable solution of 
the national question. 

In the period when capitalism establi¬ 
shes itself, self-determination of nations is 
anti-feudal and, in the period of transition 
from capitalism to socialism, is anti-capi¬ 
talist. In the latter case, the socio-class 
content of self-determination is the fight 
against internal class enemies, who can no 
longer represent the interests of the nation 
as well as against national oppression from 
outside. 

By putting forward the demand for self- 
determination, Communists are not calling 
for a separation of nations. Lenin wrote: 
“We demand freedom of self-determina¬ 
tion, i. e., independence, t. e., freedom of 
secession for the oppressed nations, not be¬ 
cause we have dreamt of splitting up the 
country economically, or of the ideal of 
small states, but, on the contrary, because 
we want large states and the closer unity 
and even fusion of nations, only on a truly 
democratic, truly internationalist basis, 
whitch is inconceivable without the freedom 
to secede” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 
Vol. 21, pp. 413-14). Recognition of the 
right of nations to self-determination does 
not imply that any nation should cede at 
any time. This demand should facilitate the 
cause of peace, democracy and socialism 
and, ultimately, unification rather than se¬ 
paration of nations. So Marxist-Leninists 
want nations to use this right for the benefit 
of working people. The right to national 
self-determination is not, contrary to anti¬ 
communist allegations, replaced by the right 
to self-determination for the working class 
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or working people alone. Although, as Le¬ 
nin wrote, any democratic demand (inclu¬ 
ding self-determination) for conscious 
workers is subordinate to the interests of 
socialism and the class struggle of the pro¬ 
letariat, “to reject the self-determination 
of nations and insert the self-determina¬ 
tion of the working people would be abso¬ 
lutely wrong, because this manner of set¬ 
tling the question does not reckon with the 
difficulties, with the zigzag course taken by 
differentiation within nations” (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works , Vol. 29, p. 173). 
Even when the will of the nation was 
expressed by the ruling classes, the granting 
of the right to self-determination, going 
as far as state separation, was regarded by 
Lenin as a political gain for the sake of fu¬ 
ture co-operation between peoples. When 
the Finnish Sejm adopted the declaration 
on Finland’s independence on December 6, 
1917, the Council of People’s Commissars 
of Soviet Russia recognised Finland as a 
sovereign state in the same month, in 
sharp contrast to the annexing policies 
of tsarism and the bourgeois Provisional 
Government of Russia that came to power 
in February 1917 and was toppled by the 
proletarian revolution in October 1917. 
Today, imperialism has to make con¬ 
cessions but, in essence, opposes the 
right of nations to self-determination 
and strives to distort it and sub¬ 
vert the sovereignty of newly-liberated 
countries by imposing colonial oppression 
on them in modern guise. 

The right of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion is a constitutional norm in the USSR 
and a principle of the foreign policy of 
the Soviet state which came into exist¬ 
ence “...as a result of the free self-determi¬ 
nation of nations and the voluntary associa¬ 
tion of equal Soviet Socialist Republics” 
(Constitution of the Union of Soviet So¬ 
cialist Republics, Art. 70). 

This right underlies the solution of the 
national question in other socialist coun¬ 
tries that build their relations with all states 
and nations on the basis of national in¬ 
dependence and sovereignty, of socialist 
internationalism (q. v.). 


s 

Scientific and Technological Revolution, 
a qualitative leap in the structure and dy¬ 
namics of the evolution of the productive 
forces, a radical transformation of the 
technological foundations of material pro¬ 
duction. S.T.R. is a complicated social phe¬ 
nomenon and a prolonged historical process 
characterised by a number of features, such 
as a global, international nature, since it 
embraces the whole world; a universal na¬ 
ture, since it influences all spheres of so¬ 
cial life; and a comprehensive nature, since 
the revolutionary changes taking place in 
science and technology, which were for¬ 
merly in no way connected, are organical¬ 
ly fused and interacting within it. The prio¬ 
rity development of science and its trans¬ 
foration into a direct productive force, 
and of production itself into a systematic 
technological application of modern 
science, are central in S.T.R. Scientific 
knowledge is being materialised and embo¬ 
died in the material elements of the produc¬ 
tive forces (in hardware and technology) 
and in the corresponding organisational 
forms of production; they are being increas¬ 
ingly drawn upon by workers in production 
as they fulfil their labour functions; science 
is becoming the theoretical basis of all pro¬ 
duction processes. S.T.R. entails a quali¬ 
tative change in the technological base of 
production, implements and means of 
labour, methods and objects of processing; 
it exerts an influence on the organisation 
of labour, production and management; 
brings in its wake a substantial change in 
the place and role of man in the production 
process and the workers’ functions; and es¬ 
sentially spells a transition from extensive 
to intensive development of production. 

S.T.R. develops differently in the capi¬ 
talist and the socialist countries in terms of 
its objectives, forms, stimuli, motive forces 
and main tendencies, causing basically op¬ 
posite social consequences. 

Under capitalism, it changes the existing 
trade, professional and qualification struc¬ 
ture of the working population, leading to 
a numerical growth of the army of wage 
labour; it further polarises the classes and 
increases the proportion of mental workers. 
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while deepening the gap between mental 
and physical labour (q. v.), intensifying 
exploitation (q. v.), increasing part-time 
employment and causing a rise in unem¬ 
ployment. S.T.R. accelerates the capitalist 
integration of production, the bankruptcy 
of small enterprises and formation of large 
monopolies. As a result, the intrinsic insta¬ 
bility of capitalism is enhanced, its inherent 
contradictions are aggravated, and the 
emergence of the prerequisites for a socia¬ 
list revolution (see Revolution, Socialist) 
is promoted. 

Under socialism, on the other hand, 
there are a number of conditions making it 
possible for S.T.R. to unfold successfully, 
such as ownership of the means of produc¬ 
tion by the whole people, the absence of 
antagonistic contradictions, scientific man¬ 
agement of society (q. v.), planned deve¬ 
lopment of the economy, broad participa¬ 
tion by the working masses in the manage¬ 
ment of production, satisfaction of the 
people’s growing material and cultural 
needs, full employment and systematic pur¬ 
suance of a concerted state technological 
policy, etc. Hence the importance and his¬ 
torical significance of combining the 
achievements of S.T.R. and the advanta¬ 
ges of the socialist economic system and 
enhancing the forms, inherent in socialism, 
of linking science with production. Com¬ 
prehensive and accelerated scientific and 
technical progress is indispensable for build¬ 
ing communism, since the only possible 
material base for it is high technology pro¬ 
duced by drawing on the latest scientific 
discoveries (see Material and Technical 
Base of Communism). While radically 
changing society’s productive forces, S.T.R. 
influences production relations. In a socia¬ 
list society, scientific and technical pro¬ 
gress is accompanied by, and closely in¬ 
teracts with, social progress; the social con¬ 
sequences of S.T.R., its impact upon the 
social structure and the working people’s 
intellectual development are extremely di¬ 
verse. It works profound changes in the 
social division of labour and its conditions, 
nature and structure, and makes higher 
demands on the workers’ qualifications. 
The share of mental labour in the sum-total 
of labour expended increases both in the 
economy as a whole and in individual en¬ 


terprises, which causes progressive shifts 
in the social structure of production col¬ 
lectives. The proportion of workers engag¬ 
ed in hazardous manual labour is shrink¬ 
ing and the sphere of application of un¬ 
qualified manual work narrows, while the 
numbers and share of highly-skilled labour 
grow. Trades rooted in outdated technolo¬ 
gy are dying away, with new, sophisticated 
types of labour taking their place. The ap¬ 
plication in production of the labour of 
engineers and technicians is increasing, and 
the introduction of automation (q. v.) 
makes it necessary to employ workers thus 
released in other sectors of production, 
which often involves them in being re¬ 
trained. The content of labour becomes 
richer, all its major types assume creative 
features, thus making it a primary vital 
need of every man and woman; this is also 
promoted by the change in the proportion 
and structure of embodied and live labour, 
and of working and free time (q. v.). 
S.T.R. serves as a powerful factor in over¬ 
coming the fundamental distinctions be¬ 
tween mental and manual labour, and be¬ 
tween town and country (see Overcoming 
Differences Between Town and Country), 
inasmuch as it accelerates the transforma¬ 
tion of agricultural work into a variety of 
industrial labour; thus it serves as a lever 
for creating a socially homogeneous society 
and establishes the conditions needed for 
the complete, harmonious development of 
the working people, who are its principal 
productive force (see Harmonious Devel¬ 
opment of the Individual). As was stated 
at the 25th CPSU Congress: “The scienti¬ 
fic and technical revolution acquires a true 
orientation consistent with the interests of 
man and society only under socialism. In 
turn, the end objectives of the social re¬ 
volution, the building of a communist so¬ 
ciety, can only be attained on the basis of 
accelerated scientific and technical pro¬ 
gress" (Documents and Resolutions, 
XXVth Congress of the CPSU, pp. 56-57). 
S.T.R. sets up the conditions within the 
world socialist system (q. v.) for evening 
out the economic, scientific and technical 
development of the socialist countries, while 
socialist economic integration helps pro¬ 
mote the process (see Integration, Socia¬ 
list). S.T.R. does not unfold in the socialist 
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countries on its own, spontaneously, but in a 
planned way, and the active, conscientious 
activities of the working masses led by the 
Party and the state play a major role here. 

In spite of their outward variety, bour¬ 
geois concepts regarding S.T.R. are aimed 
at creating a theoretical alternative to com¬ 
munism and substantiating the futility of 
social revolution, whose objectives they 
allege can be attained through S.T.R. 
They reduce social to technical progress, 
and in fact play up to the theories of “con¬ 
vergence”, “post-industrial society” and 
“technetronic era”. 

Scientific Communism, (a) in a broad 
sense, Marxism-Leninism (q. v.) as a 
whole, as a comprehensive (philosophical, 
economic and socio-political) substantiation 
of the inevitable collapse of capitalism and 
the triumph of communism, a scientific 
expression of the radical interests and 
objectives involved in the struggle of the 
working class (q. v.); (b) in a narrow 
sense, one of the three component parts of 
Marxism-Leninism, providing the most di¬ 
rect and pertinent socio-political substan¬ 
tiation of the working-class’s historical 
mission and the means and ways of car¬ 
rying it out; the science dealing with gene¬ 
ral socio-political laws and patterns, ways, 
forms and methods of changing society 
along the communist lines (see Historic 
Mission of the Proletariat). S. C. is the 
science about the proletarian class struggle 
and the socialist revolution (see Revolution, 
Socialist), about the socio-political laws 
behind the building of socialism (q. v.) and 
communism (q. v.), and about the world 
revolutionary process (q. v.) as a whole. 

S. C., as a component part of Marxism- 
Leninism, is organically linked with Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy and political econ¬ 
omy and rests directly on their methodo¬ 
logical, general-theoretical foundation. As 
Engels put it, the emergence of S. C. be¬ 
came possible solely owing to the two great¬ 
est discoveries made by Marxism: the ma¬ 
terialist interpretation of history and the 
theory of surplus value. S.C., in turn, is 
the logically consistent continuation, de¬ 
velopment and consummation of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophical and economic teach¬ 
ing, which expresses most directly its 
goals and ideals, and its practical and po¬ 


litical effectiveness. As distinct from histori¬ 
cal materialism, S. C. does not study the 
general-sociological laws operating under 
all or many socio-economic systems, but 
only the specific laws inherent in the com¬ 
munist system, its emergence, consolidation 
and development. As distinct from political 
economy, S.C. concentrates on the politi¬ 
cal, rather than the economic, relation¬ 
ships characteristic of socialism and com¬ 
munism, and on the patterns inherent in 
their development. It is the general theory 
of the building of socialism and communism, 
providing the methodological base for par¬ 
ticular social sciences and empirical social 
studies of isolated phenomena or compara¬ 
tively narrow spheres of the life of society. 

As a science in its own right, S.C. has 
its own laws and categories, reflecting the 
basic aspects of the revolutionary transfor¬ 
mation of capitalist into communist society. 
Among these laws there is that of the car¬ 
rying out of the socialist revolution and es¬ 
tablishment of a dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat (q. v.) in the transition period from ca¬ 
pitalism to socialism (see General Laws 
and Specifics of the Transition to 
Socialism). These laws are neither gene¬ 
ral-sociological nor economic by na¬ 
ture, but precisely socio-political ones, 
expressing the essence of S.C. in the most 
graphical way. They are general laws, since 
they operate in all countries where society’s 
life is being reconstructed along the com¬ 
munist lines and since they deal with society 
as a whole, and not just with one of its 
spheres. Still, the laws and categories of 
S.C. are more particular and concrete 
than those of historical materialism. 

S.C. is a science about the guidance of 
the proletarian class struggle and about the 
major principles according to which the 
policies of the working class, Marxist-Len- 
inist parties and the socialist countries are 
implemented. Compared with the other 
component parts of Marxism-Leninism, 
S. C. is the most closely and immediately 
connected with the practical revolutionary 
struggle and scientific guidance of the build¬ 
ing of socialism and communism. It ex¬ 
presses the laws of development and essen¬ 
tial features of the active, operative aspect 
of humanity’s historical transition from ca¬ 
pitalism to communism. This objective, na- 
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tural historical process is regarded by S.C. 
in close connection with the operation of 
the subjective factor, and primarily from 
the angle of fulfilment of the world-histo¬ 
rical mission of the proletariat, led by the 
Communist Party. The founders of S. C. 
characterised it as the theoretical expres¬ 
sion of the proletarian movement, as its 
theory and programme. 

As distinct from historical sciences, which 
analyse the specific course of social de¬ 
velopment, S. C. expresses it in a theore¬ 
tically generalised form. 

In conformity with the main stages of 
the struggle for society’s socialist and com¬ 
munist transformation, S. C. generalises 
the practice of: (a) the international work¬ 
ing-class and the entire liberation move¬ 
ment in the setting of the proletariat’s 
struggle for power; (b) the building of so¬ 
cialism in the transition period from capi¬ 
talism to socialism; and (c) the evolution 
of socialist society and its gradual develop¬ 
ment into communist society. 

S. C. sees it as its goal to discover and 
substantiate: the historical need for, and 
inevitability of, the collapse of capitalism 
and the triumph of communism; the pre¬ 
requisites and conditions needed for a revo¬ 
lutionary transformation of capitalist into 
socialist society; the world-historical mis¬ 
sion of the working class and the place and 
role of the non-proletarian masses led by it 
in revolutionary struggle; the laws, ways 
and forms of the proletarian class struggle 
and the socialist revolution; the essence and 
role of the national liberation and other 
democratic movements in the world revolu¬ 
tionary process; the historical need for, 
the role of, and principles for establishing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat; the laws, 
ways and means of building socialism; the 
main principles and features of the social¬ 
ist and communist organisation of society, 
the laws and ways of promoting socialism 
and building communism; the chief lines 
in and principles for the activities of Com¬ 
munist and workers’ parties at all stages 
of the struggle to attain communism (see 
Political Strategy and Tactics). After the 
triumph of the socialist revolution in the 
USSR and the emergence of the world so¬ 
cialist system (q. v.), the issues involved in 
building socialism, which became, for the 


first time ever, those of immediate practice 
rather than only of theory, assumed espe¬ 
cially great importance alongside the prob¬ 
lems of the world revolutionary and libera¬ 
tion movement. Now that developed social¬ 
ist society (q. v.) has become a reality and 
the building of communism is under way 
in the USSR, while mature socialism is 
being successfully attained in many other 
socialist countries, the study of the prob¬ 
lems pertaining to the scientific guidance 
of the evolution of a socialist society and 
its change into a communist society is be¬ 
coming particularly important. The range 
of problems with which S.C. is concerned 
and its coverage as a subject are steadily 
expanding as revolutionary practice is en¬ 
riched. 

S.C. is internationalist in its very es¬ 
sence. It studies the experience gained in 
any one country from the angle of the gen¬ 
eral and specific features characterising 
the way the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is established and socialism and communism 
are built. S.C. therefore rules that the 
national-specific features of each particu¬ 
lar country manifested in its concrete ap¬ 
proaches to the general, international task 
of a communist transformation of society 
should be taken into account. The great 
variety of the concrete-historical expe¬ 
rience, specific forms and methods, and 
tactical moves in the activities of Com¬ 
munist parties places special emphasis on 
the importance of S.C. as an internation¬ 
alist doctrine. All attempts at artificially 
dismembering the theory of S.C. into iso¬ 
lated national or regional “varieties” in¬ 
evitably amount to a revision of its main 
principles and are detrimental to the work¬ 
ing-class cause. 

S.C. is a living, creative doctrine, in¬ 
compatible with dogmatism and stagnation 
in thinking. The dynamics of life, the prac¬ 
tice of the revolutionary struggle and the 
building of socialism and communism are 
crucial for creatively developing the theory 
of S.C. The Communist parties are making 
their contributions to the common treasury 
of S.C., in the first place on the basis 
of the scientific generalisation of their im¬ 
mediate practical experience. At the same 
time, they are actively participating in the 
joint elaboration of general theoretical 
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problems, thus enriching the theory of 
S.C. with new fundamental theses and con¬ 
clusions. S.C. is a profoundly partisan 
science, directly expressing the socialist 
interests and communist ideals of the work¬ 
ing class. As these interests and ideals 
largely coincide with the requirements of 
social progress, the partisanship of S.C. 
makes for its genuinely scientific, objective 
approach to problems involved in the 
world revolutionary process, and the build¬ 
ing of socialism and communism. To de¬ 
velop S.C. in a creative way implies an 
active onslaught against the ideology of 
anti-communism (q. v.), against the ideas 
of revisionism (q. v.), which is in fact con¬ 
temporary reformism (q. v.). 

Scientific Management of Society, a 
conscious, purposeful impact made by the 
people upon the social system as a whole 
or upon its separate spheres or elements 
(social life, branches of the economy, pro¬ 
duction associations, enterprises, etc.), 
which ensures that they function in an op¬ 
timal way and evolve on the basis of the 
objective laws and trends inherent in social¬ 
ism. 

Management has been an intrinsic fea¬ 
ture of society at all stages of its develop¬ 
ment; this is explained by the social nature 
of labour, and the need for communication 
in its process and for the exchange of its 
products. Production activities are impos¬ 
sible in society without organisation, order, 
division of labour, and each person is being 
allotted a certain place and certain func¬ 
tions in that process. Management serves 
as a means for establishing and maintaining 
this order and organisation. People’s so¬ 
cial behaviour, in general, not only their 
production activities, also calls for regu¬ 
lation. The history of society has seen two 
types of regulatory influence exerted on 
the social system as a whole: spontaneous 
and conscious. In the former case, regula¬ 
tion is implemented as a result of the col¬ 
lision, intertwining, and intercrossing of 
different forces, which are often opposed 
to one another, and of single, accidental 
acts. It comes out as a general trend in the 
blind play of chance, occurs automatically 
by force of its own nature, and does not 
imply human intervention. Such, for exam¬ 
ple, is the market, which is the principal 


regulator of the capitalist economy. The 
element of the market, the accidental pat¬ 
tern of numerous acts of sale and purchase 
on the capitalist market, which tends to be 
governed by the law of value, is the chief 
force behind production under capitalism, 
a means for regulating the social division 
of labour, establishing certain proportions 
in the economy, which are constantly being 
disrupted and emerging anew, also in a 
spontaneous way. The fact that, under the 
impact of the specific features of modern 
production and the scientific and technolo¬ 
gical revolution (q. v.), the state-monopoly 
programming and regulation of the econo¬ 
my has been widely applied in the capitalist 
world today, does not change the crux of 
the matter, for they are only able to weaken 
and slow down the regulatory impact of the 
market element, not eliminate it. 

The conscious forms of management, 
connected with the purposeful activities of 
the people and implemented through spe¬ 
cial social institutions, have existed at all 
stages of society’s development. The lim¬ 
its of man’s conscious impact on the so¬ 
cial system and its various elements, and 
its content and goals depend on the nature 
of society and its economic and socio-po¬ 
litical system. As society developed, con¬ 
scious forms of management underwent 
radical changes, from management by 
means of empirical traditions and customs 
acquired through immediate experience 
and passed from generation to generation 
in primitive society, to scientific manage¬ 
ment of society under socialism. 

As public ownership of the means of 
production dominates in socialist society, 
market relations, anarchy and competi¬ 
tion — those spontaneous regulators of 
production and the entire life of society — 
cease to operate. They are replaced by the 
conscious, purpose-oriented activities of a 
system of governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental institutions and organisations, fun¬ 
ctioning as the chief regulator of produc¬ 
tion and socio-political and cultural life. 
This system is led by the Communist Par¬ 
ty and is the subject of society’s manage¬ 
ment. Scientific management is not just 
its conscious form; it is a form of manage¬ 
ment under which its subject relies on 
scientifically-cognised laws of social de- 
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velopment and takes into account their 
specific manifestations in a given situation. 
To manage society in a scientific way, is 
to reveal progressive trends in its evolution 
and channel it in accordance with these 
trends, bringing to light, in due time, and 
solving contradictions in social development 
and ensuring the structural and functional 
unity of the social system. The principal 
goal facing the scientific management of 
society is to make the people’s subjective 
activities conform to the objective laws and 
use the objectively existing conditions to 
the greatest advantage. The general aim 
of managing socialist society is to ensure 
optimal utilisation of socialism’s economic 
laws, and organise and mobilise labour, 
material and financial resources in order 
to build communism. The major principles 
of socialist management are as follows: a 
systematic, comprehensive approach, which 
requires a close interconnection in the 
tackling of economic, socio-political, and 
ideological problems; unity of economic 
and political guidance; democratic cen¬ 
tralism (q. v.), which makes it possible to 
couple planning and centralism in mana¬ 
gement with broad democracy and the use 
of initiative displayed by the masses and 
advanced collectives; partisanship; a scien¬ 
tific, objective and concrete approach, 
which requires that objective patterns and 
their specific manifestations under parti¬ 
cular historical conditions be taken into ac¬ 
count; determination of the main link, the 
basic task among the aggregate, the solu¬ 
tion of which would provide the key to the 
entire complex of managerial problems; 
the territorial and departmental principle, 
which calls for a combination of an admi- 
nistrative-and-territorial approach with 
consideration of the interests of different 
branches, etc. In accordance with these 
principles, managers have to satisfy the 
following chief demands: be competent 
and business-like, combine a scientific 
with an administrative approach, ensure 
consistency and good organisation, etc. 
Managerial activities are of a genuinely 
democratic nature under socialism: ever 
new mass contingents of the working 
people will become involved in the manage¬ 
ment of production and all social affairs 
as society advances towards communism. 


Managerial problems concern not only a 
narrow circle of managers and experts, 
but all Party, Soviet and economic orga¬ 
nisations, and all collectives of the working 
people. The guidance of the people and col¬ 
lectives is the most important component 
of the social system. To guide the people in 
socialist society means to organise their 
economic life, labour, and public activi¬ 
ties in an optimal way, and to educate them 
in the spirit of communist ideals. As science 
and technology score new successes within 
the framework of the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution, the importance of mana¬ 
gement also increases, becoming more soph¬ 
isticated and changing in quality, with 
man’s creative activities coming to the fore. 
The problem of organically combining the 
achievements of the unfolding scientific 
and technological revolution with the ad¬ 
vantages of socialism, the transition of the 
national economy to a new stage of devel¬ 
opment, at which quality will take priority, 
and the intensification of social production 
require a rationalisation of managerial 
activities. The principal directions for 
improving them in developed socialist so¬ 
ciety (q. v.) are promotion of the theory 
and practice of planning, improvement of 
the organisational structure of administra¬ 
tion, enhancement of the impact of econo¬ 
mic stimuli, their correct interlink with mo¬ 
ral ones, and broad application of computer 
technology, automatic systems and up-to- 
date scientific methods, as well as the in¬ 
volvement of an ever growing number of 
working people in managerial activities. 

Second International (1889-1914), an 
international association of the socialist 
parties that continued, under new historic¬ 
al conditions, the cause initiated by the 
First International — that of the workers’ 
international unity. During World War I it 
sustained an ideological and political de¬ 
feat as a result of its opportunist leaders’ 
defence of the imperialist policies of their 
bourgeois governments. 

As Marxism won ever new positions in 
the working-class movement in Austria, 
Denmark, Germany, France, the Nether¬ 
lands, Spain, Switzerland, the USA, Bel¬ 
gium, Britain, Norway, Sweden, etc., So¬ 
cial-Democratic parties (see Social-De¬ 
mocracy) began to emerge in the last third 
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of the 19th century. The exchange of opin¬ 
ions among these parties and the elabora¬ 
tion of a joint position on the current is¬ 
sues of the class struggle became a priori¬ 
ty; as a result, S.I. was created. 

The First Congress of the S.I. was held 
in Paris on 14 July 1889. It became clear 
that, while the First International had to 
fight mainly against ultra-left trends, S.I. 
was largely opposed by right-wing ele¬ 
ments. In fact, S.I. had no leading centre, 
printed organ, rules or programme, and 
that weakened the international solidarity 
of the working class. At the Second Con¬ 
gress (Brussels, August 1891) a heated 
debate arose with right-wing elements on 
the question of labour protection and la¬ 
bour legislation. The Congress rejected the 
reformist draft resolution and emphasised 
that the workers should exercise their polit¬ 
ical rights in their struggle to attain eco¬ 
nomic liberation and do away with the class 
domination of the bourgeoisie. Social- 
Democracy’s political tactics was discuss¬ 
ed at the S.I. Third Cognress (Zurich, 
August 1893); the resolution stressed that 
the workers should take part in the struggle 
to democratise the electoral system and 
participate in legislative and executive 
bodies; it also renounced compromises on 
matters of principle. Sharp conflicts with 
the anarchists occurred at both the Third 
and the Fourth (London, August 1896) 
congresses, particularly on the issue of 
political struggle. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
the Social-Democratic parties came under 
the growing influence of reformism, which 
tried to disguise its actual surrender of 
class positions with Marxist phraseology. 
The S.I. Fifth Congress (Paris, September 
1900) showed that the influence of the 
right wing in the working-class movement 
had increased. Millerand’s entry into the 
French reactionary governement was a cen¬ 
tral issue at the Congress. The behaviour 
of Millerand, who was a member of the 
Party of Independent Social-Democrats, 
was not censured; that was the first major 
defeat sustained by the revolutionary wing 
of S.I. 

At the Sixth Congress (Amsterdam, 
August 1904) Bernstein’s revisionism 
(q. v.) was discussed. The revisionists suf¬ 


fered a serious blow at the Congress and had 
to retreat, but the victory won by the Marx¬ 
ists was shortlived; a new danger, centrism, 
characterised by a conciliatory attitude to¬ 
wards opportunism (q. v.), began to take 
shape. At the same time, the early 20th 
century saw the emergence of the Leninist 
Party of Bolsheviks (see Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union), which was 
radically opposed to both opportunists and 
reconciliators, as well as the left elements 
in the international working-class move¬ 
ment. They studied and disseminated the 
experience gained during the 1905-07 revo¬ 
lution in Russia, that of the proletariat’s 
armed struggle. In August 1907, the S.I. 
Seventh Congress, in which Lenin took 
part, was convened in Stuttgart. The issue 
of the impending war was in the limelight; 
after heated debates, the Congress adopted 
August Bebel’s resolution, with substantial 
amendments by Lenin, which emphasised 
that the crisis caused by the war should be 
used to overthrow capitalism. Following the 
Stuttgart Congress, the International Social¬ 
ist Bureau, with Lenin as a member, step¬ 
ped up its activities. On its initiative, the 
proletariat launched several international 
actions in defence of peace; it rendered 
assistance to the proletariat of various coun¬ 
tries in staging major actions, and demanded 
that decisions adopted by international 
socialist congresses be carried out. At the 
same time, under the influence of right- 
wing elements, most of its members showed 
leniency towards opportunists, who con¬ 
tinued to consolidate their positions 
within the Social-Democratic movement. 
At the S.I. Eighth Congress (Copenhagen, 
August-September 1910), fierce skirmishes 
flared up between the opportunists and the 
revolutionary wing, with the Bolsheviks led 
by Lenin making up the latter’s core. In 
view of the growing threat of war, the 
Congress again passed an anti-war resolu¬ 
tion and renounced the reactionary poli¬ 
cies pursued by the imperialist powers. It 
also adopted a resolution on co-operatives, 
which was correct on the whole, but con¬ 
tained some elements of the reformist idea 
of “growing into socialism” by expanding 
co-operation. The Ninth (Extraordinary) 
Congress (Basle, November 1912) was 
specially convened to fight against the 
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threat of war. It unanimously adopted an 
anti-war Manifesto, urging that a revolu¬ 
tionary struggle be organised against the 
threat of imperialist war. But this single- 
mindedness was only superficial, as subse¬ 
quent events showed. Neither the right 
wing, nor the centrists wanted war, of cour¬ 
se, yet they wanted a revolution even less. 
On the eve of World War I, S.I. consisted of 
27 Social-Democratic parties from 22 co¬ 
untries; they were backed up by the votes of 
about 12 million people. Approximately 
9 million were members of co-operatives led 
by Social-Democrats. This gigantic force 
was paralysed, however, as the majority in 
the most influential parties of S.I. consisted 
of centrists and right-wing elements; when 
faced with the real ordeal caused by World 
War I, S.I. collapsed. The Social-Democra¬ 
tic faction in the German Reichstag voted 
in favour of war credits, and the socialist 
parties of Austria, Belgium and France 
followed suit. They approved of the poli¬ 
cies pursued by “their own governments”, 
and that spelled the end of S.I., which col¬ 
lapsed owing to its leaders’ change over 
to social-patriotic, chauvinist positions. The 
only party that retained its revolutionary 
positions was the Party of Bolsheviks in 
Russia. 

The fact that S.I. failed, does not cancel 
out the positive aspect of its activities. 
It added to the scope of the organised 
working-class movement and wrested quite 
a few concessions from the capitalists, 
thus improving the workers’ living and 
working conditions. “The Second Inter¬ 
national did its share of useful preparatory 
work in preliminarily organising the prole¬ 
tarian masses during the long, ‘peaceful’ 
period of the most brutal capitalist slavery 
and most rapid capitalist progress in the 
last third of the nineteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the twentieth centuries” (V. I. Len¬ 
in, Collected Works , Vol. 21, p. 40). 

Social Activity, an aggregate manifesta¬ 
tion of the vital activity of various social 
groups and, under certain conditions, of 
society as a whole, in satisfying their de¬ 
mands and realising their interests, 
as well as an aggregate manifestation of 
the vital activity of an individual, which 
expresses his or her striving to serve 
corresponding public interests. Subjectively 


S.A. is viewed as realisation of socially 
meaningful behavioural motives and, 
objectively, as fulfilment of certain actions 
required by a given social group. 

In the broad sense, S.A. embraces ma¬ 
nifestations of socially useful human activity 
in all spheres of society’s life — economic, 
social, political and intellectual. Each of 
these spheres is filled with a specific kind 
of human activity: working, cultural, po¬ 
litical. In the narrow sense, the term S.A. 
is used when speaking of “social and la¬ 
bour activity" or “social and political ac¬ 
tivity” in a social sphere. S.A. in the narrow 
sense means those manifestations of socially 
useful activity in a class antagonistic society 
that are directed at consolidating the unity 
and cohesion, mutual assistance and soli¬ 
darity of a specific social group (class, 
etc.), protection of its members’ common 
interests, a strengthening of the group’s 
position in society (and weakening of that 
of opposing groups). Given the absence 
of antagonistic classes, S.A. finds its 
highest expression in strengthening the uni¬ 
ty and solidarity of all society, of the ties 
between its communities, as well as between 
society and the individual. 

There is a substantial difference between 
S.A. in a class antagonistic, particularly 
capitalist, society and in a socialist society, 
devoid of class antagonisms. Under capital¬ 
ism, as under any social order based on 
private property and exploitation of man 
by man, the range of socially useful 
activities is rather narrow. This is prima¬ 
rily because the most important human ac¬ 
tivity — labour activity — cannot be an ex¬ 
pression of S.A. there, since the labour of 
a wage worker is private in nature and 
carried out for the benefit of the exploiter. 
The S.A. of the masses comes down 
almost exclusively, therefore, to activity 
in the social and political spheres, where it 
has — and this is the second most important 
characteristic — quite different and even 
opposing goals and contents in different 
classes, strata and groups. The S.A. of 
the ruling classes and strata is aimed at 
preserving and strengthening their privileg¬ 
ed position, their power and existing 
conditions. It manifests itself in the activity 
of various political and public organisa¬ 
tions — from those of the most reactiona- 
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ry, fascist-type to liberal, philanthropic 
ones. The S.A. of the working class 
and other oppressed classes and strata is 
aimed at securing their rights and interests; 
in its most developed form it is directed 
against the existing social order. At the 
same time, the ruling bourgeoisie resorts 
to all sorts of lures and means of political 
and ideological influence to hinder the de¬ 
velopment of the S.A. of the oppressed 
masses or channels it in the wrong direc¬ 
tions. The all-round development of the 
S.A. of ever broader masses of the working 
people, based on the awareness of their real 
interests and goals and leading to their 
emancipation, which thereby orients this 
S.A. in the right direction, is a major task 
for the forces struggling against capitalism 
and for democracy and socialism, above 
all for the Communist Parties in capitalist 
and developing countries. 

Socialism creates conditions for the full¬ 
est development of S.A.: in labour (for 
labour acquires a directly socialised charac¬ 
ter and provides the main field for the best 
social qualities in man to be realised), 
in cultural creativity (for all intellectual va¬ 
lues are placed at the service of the working 
masses), and in all other spheres of the 
life of society. Since the working people 
become the sole, wholly legitimate masters 
of society, they enjoy broad opportuni¬ 
ties for developing their S.A.— participa¬ 
tion in various activities of political and 
public organisations created by them, in the 
management of production and in all other 
affairs of society and the state. Under social¬ 
ism, there are no classes or other social 
groups with mutually opposed interests. The 
S.A. of all people acquires essentially the 
same direction, one that coincides with the 
interests of society as a whole. In other 
words, this S.A. can only be directed 
towards strengthening and improving so¬ 
cialism as a social order. S.A. aimed against 
socialism (for example, by certain ren¬ 
egades), cannot be rated as social at all, 
because it does not express the interests of 
any social group and is legitimately curbed 
by society, as is any other manifestation of 
antisocial activity. 

The Communist Parties of the socialist 
countries actively promote the S.A. of the 
masses, this being a source of strength in 


socialist society. This is achieved by means 
of both educational work and certain or¬ 
ganisational and economic levers which 
help arouse people’s interest in social tasks 
and affairs and a desire to give society 
their time and talents. The S.A. of the 
working people contributes to the success 
of building socialism and communism and 
to the progressive development of the hu¬ 
man personality for nothing elevates a per¬ 
son so much as an active stand in life. 

Social Consumption Funds are the frac¬ 
tion of the national income in the socialist 
countries that is used to satisfy the mate¬ 
rial and intellectual needs of the members 
of society and is distributed chiefly, over 
and above wages and independently from 
labour contribution. Like payment for la¬ 
bour under socialism S.C.F. are a form of 
the necessary product intended for the 
reproduction of the labour force in social 
production. In the USSR, S.C.F. amounted 
to a quarter of the national income in the 
late 1970s. The need for S.C.F. was foreseen 
by Marx. Speaking of the distribution of 
the gross social product in the society of 
the future, he described a fund “intended 
for the common satisfaction of needs, such 
as schools, health services, etc.”, which 
will grow in proportion as the new society 
develops, and also a fund “ for those unable 
to work 1 ' (K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 17). 

Bourgeois ideologists try to represent 
S.C.F. as something similar to the ap¬ 
propriations made by bourgeois states for 
social and cultural needs in order to make 
the bourgeois state look like a supra-class 
machinery supposedly looking after the 
needs of the working people. The truth is 
that the free services and payments that 
some workers receive in capitalist countries 
constitute an unwilling concession forced 
on the ruling class in response to the stub¬ 
born class struggle waged by the proletariat 
and other strata of the working people. 
Always and everywhere the bourgeoisie 
resorts to all kinds of gimmick to curtail, 
if not eliminate, those gains of the working 
people. One such technique is the tax 
system, whereby the bourgeois state takes 
more from the incomes of the working 
people than it gives them in various servi¬ 
ces and payments. 
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Only social ownership of the means of 
production (see Social Socialist Property) 
makes it possible to establish and conti¬ 
nuously increase S.C.F. Their share in 
the total consumption of the Soviet popu¬ 
lation amounted to a third by the late 1970s. 

S.C.F. include society’s outlays on 
paying for pensions, various social security 
benefits, scholarships, the provision of 
free education and refresher training, 
free medical service, free or subsidised 
accommodation passes to holiday homes and 
sanatoria, the upkeep of nurseries and 
kindergartens, paid holidays, etc. Depending 
on their formation, distribution, and degree 
of socialisation S.C.F. are classified into 
three main groups: centralised, those of 
state enterprises and organisations, and 
those of collective farms and co-operatives. 
The first group accounts for most of the 
funds. They are formed by budget ap¬ 
propriations for social and cultural mea¬ 
sures, are the greatest in amount, and 
cover the entire population. The S.C.F. of 
state enterprises and organisations (chiefly 
funds for social and cultural measures and 
housing construction) are formed from 
their profits and distributed among their 
personnel. The size of S.C.F. depends on 
the economic activity of the enterprises, 
so they act as a collective incentive to 
improve its performance. The S.C.F. of 
collective farms and co-operatives are 
formed from their profits, and those of 
collective farms are distributed, according 
to their rules, in compliance with the deci¬ 
sion taken by the general meeting of its 
members. 

S.C.F. take two forms, various payments 
and free privileges and services. The former 
include pensions, benefits, holiday pays, 
scholarships, etc., which directly increase 
the population’s cash incomes. In the USSR 
these account for about half of all S.C.F. 
Free privileges and services, such as free 
education and free medical service relieve 
the population from expenses involved in 
various important requirements. A major 
part of the S.C.F., about a third of the total 
in the USSR, is spent on the upbringing 
and education of the younger generation. 
The S.C.F. also serve as a tool for the 
directed regulation of social proportions, 
the resolution of major social problems, 


the reduction of differences in family 
incomes, and the elimination of socio-econ¬ 
omic, cultural and domestic differences 
between town and village, and the substan¬ 
tial differences between mental and manual 
work, etc. 

The distribution of the S.C.F. agrees both 
with the principles of distribution according 
to work done and the principle of distri¬ 
bution according to requirements. Thus, 
pensions and sick benefits are assigned in 
proportion to wages. On the other hand, 
primary and secondary education and 
medical service are provided as required. 
The application of the principle of dis¬ 
tribution according to requirements in the 
distribution of the S.C.F. gives an insight 
into the future, communist distribution. 
With the advance to communism, the rate 
of S.C.F. growth will increasingly exceed 
that of individual labour remuneration. 
Thus, from 1970 to 1980, the average 
monthly wages of workers and other em¬ 
ployees grew by almost 40 per cent, pay¬ 
ments to collective-farm members by 90 per 
cent, while per capita payments and services 
from the S.C.F. almost doubled. The frac¬ 
tion of payments and services in the frame¬ 
work of the S.C.F. in family incomes has 
been growing continuously. This is an 
objective law of the development of distri¬ 
bution relations, which manifests itself 
especially clearly in developed socialist 
society (q. v.). The consistent expansion of 
the range of needs satisfied by the S.C.F. 
in developed socialist society is a major 
prerequisite for the evolution of the system 
of requirements that facilitate the forma¬ 
tion of the comprehensively developed 
individual. 

In the USSR, the S.C.F. provide the 
material basis for realising the right of 
citizens to maintenance in old age and 
in the case of disability, to education, to 
health protection and other rights, 
provided for in the 1977 Constitution of 
the USSR. 

Social-Democracy is a trend adhering 
to reformist (evolutionary) socialism in the 
international working-class movement to¬ 
day. Characteristic of S.D. are recognition 
of the exceptionally peaceful and gradual, 
i. e. reformist (see Reformism) methods of 
social action, a striving to replace class 
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struggle by class collaboration, the notion of 
the “supra-class” nature of state and demo¬ 
cracy, the conception of socialism as a 
moral ethical category (“ethical social¬ 
ism"). S.D.’s ideological and political 
principles are opposed to revolutionary, 
proletarian socialism, to the theory of 
Marxism-Leninism (q.v.). 

The term S.D. appeared when socialist 
workers’ parties were being formed in 
Europe, in the last third of the 19th 
century. At that time, these parties 
usually called themselves Social-Demo¬ 
cratic and took a revolutionary, Marxist 
stand. The vehicles of opportunistic trends 
were individual groups within these parties: 
Lassalleans in Germany, Fabians in Britain, 
Possibilists in France, etc. The growing 
bourgeois influence in the working-class 
movement in the period when the capi¬ 
talist countries passed from pre-monopoly 
to monopoly capitalism stimulated the ap¬ 
pearance of revisionism (q.v.), whose 
spokesman in the late 19th century was 
Eduard Bernstein. Right opportunism 
(q.v.), gradually growing in strength, 
prevailed in Social-Democratic parties and 
took in social-chauvinism during the First 
World War. At the same time, S.D.’s ranks 
split into rightists, centrists and lefts. The 
Great October Socialist Revolution of 1917 
gave a further impetus to this split by 
initiating an international communist 
movement which attracted the finest, rev¬ 
olutionary elements of S.D. Social- 
Democracy became synonymous with 
opportunism and reformism. 

The revolutionary crisis in Europe from 
1918 to 1923 caused disarray in Social- 
Democratic parties. Extreme right-wing 
elements, such as Scheidemann and Noske 
joined the counter-revolutionary camp 
and, moreover, took an active part in 
suppressing the proletariat. The centrist 
leaders (Kautsky and Co.) continued 
manoeuvring in an effort to keep the 
revolutionary masses to conciliatory pol¬ 
itics. In 1919-20, the centrist Social-Dem¬ 
ocratic parties left the Second Interna¬ 
tional (q. v.) and formed their own, “Two- 
and-a-Half International”. In 1923, the two 
Social-Democratic centres fused to form 
the Socialist Workers’ International (see 
Socialist International). The parties that 


comprised it had some 6.5-7 million mem¬ 
bers in the mid-20s and were supported 
by some 25 million electors. During the 
temporary stabilisation of capitalism, the 
Social-Democrats joined the governments 
of a number of European countries, and 
in Britain, Germany, Sweden and Denmark 
they headed them for some time. Once at 
the helm of state administration, the S.D. 
leaders considered themselves physicians 
by the bed of sick capitalism. The policy 
of class conciliation and anti-communism 
(q. v.) resulted in the bankruptcy of S. D. 
in the face of the fascist threat. The Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany was routed 
in 1933 and the Socialist Party of Austria 
a year later. Though, in some countries, 
the Social-Democratic parties agreed to act 
in union with the Communists, on the 
whole the right S.D. leaders rejected the 
call of the Seventh Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International to set up a united 
front against fascism (q. v.) and world 
war. The growth of the working-class and 
democratic movement in the West Euro¬ 
pean countries resulting from the defeat of 
nazism in the Second World War helped 
S. D. to increase its influence. During the 
period of the cold war policy proclaimed 
by Winston Churchill in March 1946 in 
Fulton (USA), which was aimed at aggra¬ 
vating and maintaining international ten¬ 
sions, under pressure from rightist forces, 
S.D. adopted an openly anti-communist 
and anti-Soviet stand, and completely broke 
with Marxism. Most Social-Democratic 
parties both actually and formally de¬ 
nounced Marxism as an integral scientific- 
methodological and world-view theory, and 
embraced eclectic, “pluralistic” ideology 
by proclaiming “democratic socialism” 
(q. v.) as their ideological platform. 

Both in power and in opposition, Social- 
Democratic parties have a tangible oppor¬ 
tunity to secure certain reforms that meet 
the working people’s interests. Yet nowhere 
has S.D. ever ventured to use the power 
of the organised working class to launch 
an offensive on the foundations of capital¬ 
ism. Its opportunistic rime-serving has 
ultimately made it dependent on the capi¬ 
talist system. Where the Social-Democrats 
have managed to head governments, 
sometimes even for long periods, the main 
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levers of economic and political power 
have remained in the hands of big capital, 
which keeps the “reformist” activity of 
Social-Democratic governments within 
strict bounds. 

S.D. holds a dual position in the socio¬ 
political system of the West. On the one 
hand, it merges, to some extent, with state- 
monopoly capitalism (q. v.), while on the 
other it is linked with the working-class 
movement, with trade unions (q. v.) and 
other mass democratic organisations, is 
pressurised by the working people’s de¬ 
mands and is forced to head them in its 
policies. This is what distinguishes S.D. 
significantly from openly conservative and 
reactionary bourgeois parties. For all its 
contradictions and weaknesses, S.D. re¬ 
mains a considerable socio-political force, 
connected with the working-class and dem¬ 
ocratic movement in the developed capi¬ 
talist countries. 

Since the late 60s, the Social-Democratic 
movement has become more differentiated, 
and this has affected its leadership. Under 
the influence of changing international 
situation, most Social-Democratic parties 
were forced to adjust their foreign policy 
substantially and come out in support of 
detente and peaceful coexistence (see 
Detente; Peaceful Coexistence of States 
with Different Social Systems). In the 
70s, West-European S.D. made a certain 
contribution to the development and conso¬ 
lidation of detente, promoted the improve¬ 
ment of East-West relations and favoured 
military detente, a cessation of the arms 
race, and disarmament. Some S. D. parties 
established and developed official inter- 
party ties with the Communist Parties of 
the socialist countries. 

S.D. policies are seriously affected by 
the sharp exacerbation of the general 
crisis of capitalism (q. v.). In the context 
of the growing popular discontent, the 
Social-Democrats, especially under the 
impact of their left wings, are compelled 
to make certain adjustments in their prog¬ 
rammatic principles, electoral slogans and 
practical activities, to advance projects 
and demands meeting at least half-way the 
working people's anti-monopoly aspirations. 
S.D. is also forced to reckon with the 
growing national liberation movement, the 


intensified struggle of nations for economic 
independence, against imperialist inter¬ 
ference, neocolonialism, racism and fascism 
(qq. v.), to declare its solidarity with this 
struggle, and to support the just demands 
of the peoples of the developing countries 
(q. v.) of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
At the same time, S.D. policies also feature 
negative trends stemming from its basic 
ideological and political principles: pro¬ 
paganda of the “third way”, opposition to 
the spread of Marxist-Leninist ideas, efforts 
to hinder the growing influence of Com¬ 
munists, defence of the imperialist and 
neocolonialist positions of the capitalist 
West. 

While strongly censuring the manifesta¬ 
tions of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism 
in S.D.'s activities and criticising incon¬ 
sistencies and contradictions in its ideology 
and politics. Communists favour co-opera¬ 
tion with Socialists and Social-Democrats 
on a vast range of questions meeting the 
interests of the working class and all work¬ 
ing people. “Certainly, there can be no 
question of any ideological convergence 
between scientific communism and the 
reformism of the social-democrats,” noted 
the 25th CPSU Congress. “However, we 
can be and are united with social-demo¬ 
crats, conscious of their responsibility for 
peace, and all the more with social-demo¬ 
cratic workers, by a common concern 
for the security of the peoples, a wish to 
contain the arms race, and to repulse 
fascism, racialism and colonialism” (Do 
cuments and Resolutions, XXVth Congress 
of the CPSV, pp. 38-39). 

Social Experiment is a method of scien¬ 
tific research and an element in the manag¬ 
ement of social phenomena and process¬ 
es; it is implemented in the form of a 
controlled influence on these phenomena 
and processes and is aimed at revealing 
possibilities for achieving the new results 
planned. 

S.E. is an important means for improv¬ 
ing the forms in which the life of society 
is managed, and those in which it is or¬ 
ganised in accordance with the objective 
laws of its development; it makes it pos¬ 
sible, to a certain extent, to ascertain the 
expediency and effectiveness of various in¬ 
novations under specific conditions, before 
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introducing them in practice. Experiment 
helps reveal new opportunities and re¬ 
serves for enhancing labour productivity, 
developing social relations, making the 
working people more active, and encourag¬ 
ing them to take a greater part in produc¬ 
tion management. S.E. usually follows the 
following scheme. First, the target orienta¬ 
tion (hypothesis tested in the experiment) is 
formulated, e. g., the influence of the system 
for labour remuneration and the granting 
of bonuses, depending on the final results 
of production (harvest, sold output of a 
given enterprise, repairs of buses with a 
guaranteed period of exploitation on rout¬ 
es, etc.), on the growth of labour product¬ 
ivity and attitude to work. Experimental and 
control (for comparison purposes) objects 
are then found, the variables significant for 
the final result are identified (e. g. the 
level of technical equipment or plan indi¬ 
cators) that must be constant in the course 
of experiment, time intervals determined, 
periodic measurements of experimental va¬ 
riables made, etc. Prior to the experiment, 
the social organisations concerned should 
explain their aims and conditions. Since a 
S.E. is conducted amidst the people’s actual 
everyday activity, it must not be carried 
out where it may be detrimental if the 
hypothesis proves wrong or inflict moral 
harm on its participants. The aim of an ex¬ 
periment is educative, as well as being 
oriented on production effect and enhance¬ 
ment of the social activity of its par¬ 
ticipants. Experiments of this type are of¬ 
ten carried out during the preparation 
and realisation of the social development 
plans of work collectives (see Social Plan¬ 
ning) and are closely linked with the crea¬ 
tive activity of working people. They are 
only possible in a socialist society, where the 
means of production and state power are 
in the hands of the people, led by the Com¬ 
munist Party. Social experimenting by such 
predecessors of scientific communism as 
Robert Owen and Charles Fourier was uto¬ 
pian and did not justify itself, for the rea¬ 
son that it was based on attempts to build 
islands of socialist production relations 
within the framework of an antagonistic 
class society, in order to change this so¬ 
ciety by force of example (see Utopian 
Socialism; Commune). 


S.E. as a method of scientific study dif¬ 
fers from the aforementioned experiment 
as an element in managing social pro¬ 
cesses by the way the tasks are solved and by 
the fact that the experimental activity is 
carried out by the experimenting scientist. 
Those tested are not supposed to know 
about the experiment, since such know¬ 
ledge may affect the result. Scientific social 
experiments are actively conducted in 
pedagogics, social psychology and other 
social sciences. Their sphere is usually limit¬ 
ed to a small group and their aim is to 
study the mechanism and factors influenc¬ 
ing the moulding of the personality and 
his education in a collective. 

Today, when stricter demands are made 
in the socialist countries on the level of 
social management (see Scientific Man¬ 
agement of Society), social experimenting 
is growing in scale and scope. All this makes 
it necessary to improve the methods and 
forms of S.E. still further. One promising 
method is an experiment on a model, 
preceding a real one, and making it pos¬ 
sible to study and evaluate the various 
changes in the object with no detriment 
to it and in a short period of time. The 
most effective here is the man-machine mo¬ 
delling system in which some parameters 
of the object are formalised, while 
others are not and are represented in parti¬ 
cular as conceptions, scenarios, and human 
value orientations in interaction with the 
formal parameters in a dialogue regime. 
Model experiments make it possible to de¬ 
fine the strategy for the real experiment 
more exactly, but cannot replace it. Ge¬ 
nuine knowledge of the effectiveness of 
the hypotheses verified can only be obtain¬ 
ed through an experiment on the object 
itself. 

Social Forecasting is a form of scien¬ 
tific foresight, one of the fields of micro- 
sociological studies, Centred on the 
prospects for social processes. In the broad 
sense, it encompasses all phenomena in the 
so-called socio-sphere, i. e., those that are 
linked directly with the vital activity of 
society, are amenable to social management 
and form part of the social sciences (as dis¬ 
tinct from the natural and technical scien¬ 
ces, e. g., forecasts of the weather, har¬ 
vest, earthquakes, incidence of disease, re- 
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gime of a mechanism’s work). S.F.includes 
the prospects for the development of the 
economy, population, social and national 
relations, settlement, education, culture, the 
state and law, home and foreign policies, 
international relations, military science, and 
also the social aspects of the further de¬ 
velopment of science and technology, pub¬ 
lic health and physical culture, conser¬ 
vation of nature, exploration of the Earth 
and outer space. Similar distinctions are 
drawn between the corresponding forecasts 
as branches of S.F. In the narrow sense, 
S.F. is usually identified with sociolog¬ 
ical forecasts, i. e. studies of the prospects 
for the social relations proper. 

Forecasting, like analysis or diagnosis 
(description, explanation, foresight) is a 
necessary function of any scientific dis¬ 
cipline. Social forecasts made in various 
social sciences are closely interlinked and, 
together with prognostics, the science of the 
laws governing the drafting of forecasts, 
form an intricate mesh of a special 
science that has been rapidly progressing 
in recent decades. 

In the social sciences, where the object 
of a forecast can change fundamentally as 
a result of decision-based action taking 
forecasts into account (which brings about 
“self-implementation” or “destruction” of 
forecasts), the latter must not come down to 
the attempts to make unconditional fore¬ 
casts of the future state of an object; 
they must take the form of (1) search 
and (2) normative R.&D. What is meant 
in the first case is conditional extrapo¬ 
lation into the future of observed tendencies 
with a view to bringing out the optimal 
methods for solving social problems by 
means of control and, in the second case, 
determination of the desirable state of the 
object according to the stated criteria, so 
as to find the optimal ways for solving 
problems. Both directions run parallel to 
goal-setting, planning, programming, de¬ 
signing, and managerial decision-making in 
general, i. e. they precede them, evaluate the 
course and consequences of their imple¬ 
mentation (or non-implementation as the 
case may be), point to fields not amenable to 
them, and aim to enhance their effec¬ 
tiveness by working out scientific recom¬ 
mendations from comparing search and 


normative data. In practical S.F. this yields 
a considerable economic, social and po¬ 
litical effect. 

In the general form S.F. comes down to 
the following operations: 

Pre-forecast orientation definition of 
the object (on which the research is centr¬ 
ed), the subject-matter (what is spe¬ 
cifically studied within the object), the 
problem a research must solve, the aims and 
tasks, working hypotheses that a research 
is to confirm or refute, the time of justi¬ 
fication and anticipation (for how many 
years the requisite material is known for 
making a forecast and for how many 
years it is planned to “look into the fu¬ 
ture”), the structure, methods and organisa¬ 
tion of research. 

Building of the primary (base) model 
of the object of research by a system of 
mathematical equations (ideally) or, in 
practice, by a set of qualitative and quan¬ 
titative indicators forming a dynamic series 
of forecast justification. 

Building of the forecasting background, 
i. e., the set of external factors deter¬ 
mining the development of the object 
through identifying the necessary minimum 
number of background indicators corre¬ 
lated with the profile ones; these data 
cannot be obtained independently owing 
to their vast numbers, so they are taken 
from the available literature, requested 
from the competent institutions or assumed 
constant (or having changed, according to 
the specific criteria). 

Building of the search model — ex¬ 
trapolation of initial dynamic series to 
the forecast’s lead time, taking account 
of the forecasting background data. 

Building of the normative model 
— normative development of primary 
dynamic series, account being taken of the 
forecasting background data. 

Verification (checking on authenticity) 
of search and normative data, usually 
through polling of experts. 

Drafting of recommendations for making 
management more effective by comparing 
search data and normatives. 

S.F. is divided into current (operative), 
short-, medium-, long-, and super-long- 
term (distant). In the first case, studies are 
made of the prospects over the time during 
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which insignificant partial changes in the 
object are expected, in the second consid¬ 
erable quantitative changes; in the third 
considerable quantitative and partly quali¬ 
tative changes; in the fourth considerable 
qualitative changes if qualitative valua¬ 
tions are possible; and in the fifth, such 
substantial qualitative changes that only 
crude qualitative estimates are possible. The 
length of any series of S.F. depends on 
the features of the object and differs in 
different branches. In practice, S.F. series 
are adapted, for the sake of convenience, to 
economic and social planning. In the USSR, 
current S.F. normally covers the coming 
year or season; short-term — the next five- 
year period, medium-term — the five-year 
period following it; long-term — one or two 
more five-year periods; and super-long¬ 
term — the much longer periods. 

Scientists have suggested many (150 or 
200) S.F. methods, but in practice not 
more than 15 or 20 methods are used, 
including the direct and indirect, indi¬ 
vidual and collective polling of experts, ex¬ 
trapolation of dynamic series and forecast 
modelling (in a broad sense, including 
scenarios and matrices). Several methods 
are grouped into a methodology, with 
several expert pollings and the use of 
various models. 

S.F. is carried out in special scientif¬ 
ic institutions by special research groups, 
including computer-equipped specialists. 

Modem S.F. must be regarded in the 
context of the history of scientific previ¬ 
sion preceded by a thousand-year prehisto¬ 
ry (religious and eschatological, utopian 
and idealistic notions of the future which 
were held by philosophers and historians 
and which have survived in part to this 
day and play a certain role in the modern 
ideological struggle). The appearance of 
Marxism marked a revolution in notions 
of the future and the beginning of 
scientific foresight proper, in the course 
of which Marxism-Leninism took its stand 
against idealist conceptions and also posi¬ 
tivism, which rejected the possibility of 
scientific foresight. In the latter half of 
the 19th and the early 20th centuries, 
this struggle led to the publication of books 
on the development prospects for certain 
social phenomena (town-building, means 


of transport and communication, public 
health, culture, rest and leisure, interna¬ 
tional relations, etc.). The victory of so¬ 
cialism in the USSR and the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment's decision to draft a long-term plan 
for the country’s development added a new 
dimension to the discussion on the possibili¬ 
ty of scientific foresight and were respon¬ 
sible for the appearance of a vast literature 
of the future in the 20s and early 30s. From 
the mid-30s to the late 40s this theme was 
relegated to the background because of 
the Great Patriotic War, but later it was 
revived and, from the 50s to 70s, the num¬ 
ber of books on the theme grew consider¬ 
ably. In the late 70s, the “overflow effect” 
was reached and the growth rate slowed 
down. This growth was caused by the con¬ 
ception of the scientific and technological 
revolution and its socio-economic conse¬ 
quences, which started in the late 40s and 
aroused interest in assessment of expected 
and desirable changes. The invention in 
the late 50s and early 60s of search tech¬ 
niques and normatives made it possible 
to obtain great profit from optimising deci¬ 
sion-making, with account being taken of 
the results of forecast R.<£D. and led, in 
the West, to a “forecasting boom", i. e. 
the appearance of hundreds of specialist 
scientific institutions engaged in S.F. Ideo¬ 
logically, this resulted in the appearance 
of bourgeois futurology, which, since the 
late 60s and early 70s, has been in a cons¬ 
tant state of crisis because of the untenabi- 
lity of optimistic socio-economic and pol¬ 
itical forecasts and the extremely grave 
global problems that cannot be solved under 
capitalism. In the USSR and other countries 
of the socialist community, S.F. has been 
developing since the mid-60s owing to the 
need to raise the standard of justification 
of the planning and management of social 
processes, to expand the planning range 
(the broader inclusion in it of social, eco¬ 
logical and town-planning aspects, as well 
as economic ones), and to increase the 
plans' lead time (up to 20 years or more). 
Today S.F. in these countries is conducted 
by hundreds of scientific institutions, their 
work being co-ordinated, as a rule, by 
academies of sciences (in the USSR such 
a co-ordinating centre is the Scientific 
Council of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
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on the Problems of Scientific-Technical 
and Socio-Economic Forecasting, the work 
of which is promoted, on a voluntary basis, 
by the Committee for Forecasting Scienti¬ 
fic and Technological Progress under the 
All-Union Council of Scientific and Tech¬ 
nical Societies, which has a special com¬ 
mission on socio-economic forecasting). 
The development of S.F. is instrumental in 
enhancing the level of the scientific ma¬ 
nagement of society (see Scientific Manage¬ 
ment of Society). 

Social Information, knowledge, commu¬ 
nication, data, primarily concerning rela¬ 
tions among people, their reciprocal actions, 
requirements, interests, etc. This kind of 
information bears the deep imprint of class, 
national and other relations, as well as 
of the needs, interests and psychological 
make-up of a certain collective. The princi¬ 
pal types of S.I. are: economic, socio-poli¬ 
tical, natural-scientific, technological, aes¬ 
thetic and ideological. 

S.I. is the highest, most sophisticated 
and multifaceted type of information. Peo¬ 
ple utilise it to exert a purposeful impact on 
nature (through labour) and society 
(through the government of society, which 
is the highest type of government). No other 
type of information (biological information 
included) undergoes such a profound and 
multifarious processing and has such varie¬ 
gated forms as S.I. It discharges commu¬ 
nicative (ensuring communication among 
the people), managerial, scientific and cog¬ 
nitive, educational, and propagandist func¬ 
tions. 

The informational processes under way 
in society and the increase in the volume 
and diversity of information are determin¬ 
ed by the system of social relations, above 
all by the development of production. It is 
difficult or even impossible to set quanti¬ 
tive ratios; a causal connection does exist 
here, nevertheless, as well as a feedback 
impact of information on production and 
the system of social relations. The infor¬ 
mational interaction among various spheres 
of social life, classes, social groups and 
individuals is an important and specific 
form of social interaction. Advances in pro¬ 
duction, science, technology, culture, and 
society as a whole hinge largely on the ef¬ 
fectiveness and rational organisation of 


that interaction. The smoothness and effec- 
tivenes of informational interaction is 
an important index of social progress. In¬ 
formational processes, i. e. those involved 
in the movement of information, imply the 
existence of an object (source) of infor¬ 
mation, its consumer, and the channels 
of communication between them. To re¬ 
ceive, reflect, fix, multiply, process and 
transfer information, numerous technical 
means are employed today, with computers 
playing an ever increasing role. 

Society’s impact on informational pro¬ 
cesses is clearly seen in the class approach 
to information we observe in a class society. 
Society is far from indifferent to infor¬ 
mation, its content, objectives and use. The 
attitude of different classes and society to 
various types of information is not the same, 
of course. Natural-scientific and technolog¬ 
ical information, for example, is not char¬ 
acterised by openly class motivations; its 
class thrust is manifested in a mediated way, 
through the goals it is used to pursue. 
Under capitalism, science and technology, 
and scientific and technical information 
correspondingly, are primarily used to get 
capitalist profit. In socialist society, their 
aim is to satisfy the requirements and devel¬ 
op the endowments of the working people. 
Socio-political and ideological information 
is of an explicit class nature. It synthesises 
the most variegated data according to a 
preset programme. A “pure fact” taken 
from the sphere of social life has actually 
been carefully selected from class posi¬ 
tions and expressed in a corresponding 
form. In socialist society, S.I. must display a 
partisan, class approach, it must be science- 
based, truthful and convincing, full and pre¬ 
cise, useful and novel, operative and relev¬ 
ant. 

Information, if it is carefully selected 
and aimed at a specific goal, exercises 
a great power of conviction and can radi¬ 
cally change the way of thinking and opi¬ 
nions of individuals, and of public opinion 
as a whole; moreover, it can shape the 
people’s views and behaviour in conformity 
with social requirements. Informational 
links, informational interaction, i. e. the 
constant exchange of information, of 
knowledge on various phenomena and pro¬ 
cesses in order to control numerous objects 
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of the surrounding world, to govern oneself 
and the people’s collectives, are indispens¬ 
able for the functioning and evolution 
of society and for the existence and 
development of every individual (see 
also Mass Information and Propaganda- 
Media). 

Social Organisations under Socialism are 
voluntary, self-governing associations of 
citizens that protect the interests of social, 
professional, and socio-demographic popu¬ 
lation groups, or pursue certain goals. Un¬ 
der socialism S.O. are fundamentally dif¬ 
ferent from those under capitalism, though 
some progressive S.O., in particular those 
of different strata or groups of the working 
people or consisting largely of them, are 
set up under capitalism. Even if they do 
not aim for radical changes in the social 
system, their contribution to the prepara¬ 
tion and subsequent materialisation of this 
change should never be underrated. Bour¬ 
geois ideologists and public figures of the 
reformist-opportunistic variety have always 
advocated the need that S.O. should stay 
away from the political struggle, be “non¬ 
partisan” and “independent” of partisan 
influence or guidance, implying, of course, 
revolutionary parties. In reality, S.O. and 
their membership are bound to be under 
some partisan, or political influence and 
contribute to the pursuance of some policy. 

Under socialism, the profoundest chang¬ 
es occur in the position and role of social 
organisations of working people. The split 
between the workers’, youth, women’s, and 
other movements that existed under capi¬ 
talism is overcome; united socio-politically 
oriented organisations of each type are set 
up to act under the guidance of the Com¬ 
munist Party, the policy of which deter¬ 
mines the entire life of society under social¬ 
ism. Because, under socialism, the work¬ 
ing people become masters of their own 
lives, unprecedented opportunities emerge 
for the development of their socio-political 
activities (see Social Activity) and, con¬ 
sequently, so do incomparably more fa¬ 
vourable conditions for their work and for 
the existence of S.O. as an organisational 
framework for such activities. For this 
reason, the membership of S.O. sharply 
increases. Some S.O. specific to the condi¬ 
tions of capitalism, have no basis under 


socialism and so cease to exist. On the 
other hand, many new S.O. emerge, as do 
voluntary societies and creative unions 
that are basically a kind of S.O. The expan¬ 
sion of the network and membership of 
S.O. are at their peak under mature social¬ 
ism; in the USSR practically the entire 
population belongs to them. 

Under capitalism, the social role of S.O. 
is to protect the rights and interests of 
their members against the reactionary pol¬ 
icies of the ruling exploiters and their state 
power. Under socialism, the role played 
by S.O. changes radically, in accordance 
with their changed objective position. Un¬ 
der socialism, S.O. are organisations of 
the ruling working class and its allies. They 
therefore support and strengthen state po¬ 
wer. Furthermore, they take over some 
functions in the management of society 
and state, chiefly in conjunction with state 
bodies. In co-operation with them, the rul¬ 
ing Party and state bodies adopt many 
important normative acts. Some state func¬ 
tions are transferred to S.O.; thus, in the 
USSR and certain other socialist countries, 
the trade unions manage the state social 
insurance budget, exercise safety engineer¬ 
ing control and labour protection, and 
run sanatoria and resorts. Because they 
share, to some extent, in the management 
of society and state, the S.O. become ele¬ 
ments of the political system of socialism 
(q. v.); to be more precise, their function¬ 
ing intertwines with that of the system 
as do trade unions or the Young Commu¬ 
nist League. 

Under socialism, the purpose of S.O. is 
to protect the rights and interests of their 
members and of the social groups they 
represent from possible infringements by 
individual officials or organs of the state 
and economic apparatus; this is especially 
the case with trade unions. The most im¬ 
portant aspect of their activity is, however, 
to mobilise the working people for building 
socialism and communism, educate them 
in the spirit of collectivism, communist 
ideals, and comprehensively develop their 
social activities. 

The S.O. have an important role to play 
in resolving the diverse tasks involved in 
the building of socialism and communism, 
economics, social, political, cultural and 
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educational tasks, those in the construction 
of the material and technical base of 
socialism and communism, in the formation 
of socialist social relations and their 
growth into communist ones, in the educa¬ 
tion of the new man and a new way of 
life. Thus, trade unions contribute to the 
development and implementation of state 
plans for economic and social development 
(both of society as a whole and its sub¬ 
divisions or units), to the management 
of production and labour organisation, run 
socialist emulation (q. v.), tackle numerous 
aspects of socio-cultural services and im¬ 
provement of the well-being, working 
conditions, everyday life and leisure of the 
working people, etc. Many of these aspects 
are handled by communist youth organisa¬ 
tions (such as the Young Communist 
League in the USSR), which play a very 
significant role in the political, labour and 
moral education of the younger generation. 
Co-operatives are an efficient tool in the 
social transformation of the way of life, 
mentality and the joint work of millions 
of small producers and, at a later stage, 
a school of communism. Various problems 
involved in building socialism and com¬ 
munism are tackled by other S.O. and vol¬ 
untary societies in accordance with their 
specifics. The S.O. contribute tangibly to 
the international policies of the Commu¬ 
nist Parties of the socialist countries, to a 
strengthening of the international links 
within the socialist community, of fraternal 
friendship between peoples and progressive 
forces in all countries, peace and interna¬ 
tional security. In addition to this work 
of all S.O. that strengthen their ties with 
kindred organisations abroad, there are 
special societies for friendship with peoples 
of other countries. 

The increase in the activity and member¬ 
ship of the S.O. is especially important 
for laying the groundwork of future com¬ 
munist social self-government. 

Social Planning is a sphere of planning 
activity in socialist society the object of 
which is various aspects of the social 
development of collectives. Since collec¬ 
tives differ in their degree of community 
(ranging from society as a whole to the 
work collective or family), S.P. may be 
carried at different levels. 


The highest and most general level is 
the planning by the Party and the state 
of the development of social relations 
throughout society. The economic de¬ 
velopment plans (annual, five-year and 
long-term) drafted at this level contain 
indicators for the development of such 
spheres as science, culture, education, the 
medical services, social security, as well as 
economic indicators (the level, rate and pe¬ 
riod of the development of production, 
its various branches, etc.). These plans 
also provide for the solution of social 
problems proper: promotion (on the basis 
of economic development) of the growth 
of people’s well-being, and thus an advance 
to social equality; a further overcoming 
of the social distinctions between town and 
country, between mental and manual 
workers; consolidation and development 
of the alliance of the working class, 
peasantry and intelligentsia, a strengthen¬ 
ing of friendship among peoples, etc. 
Economic development plans are made 
more concrete at less general levels, 
their final subjects being enterprises 
(industrial, agricultural, cultural, domestic 
services, etc.). 

Plans for the social development of 
work collectives began to be drafted in 
the USSR in the mid-60s (at several 
Leningrad enterprises). S.P. has now be¬ 
come widespread. It involves drafting meas¬ 
ures covering such spheres of the social 
development of enterprises as transforma¬ 
tion of the social structure of the work 
collective (change in its socio-demograph¬ 
ic structure, improvement in the workers’ 
education and qualifications, regulation of 
their movement within enterprises with due 
account especially for the social conse¬ 
quences of the scientific and technological 
revolution (q.v.); scientific organisation 
of labour (lightening of the people’s work 
load, removal of arduous and exhausting 
manual operations, mastery of advanced 
methods and skills, creation of favourable 
sanitary-hygienic and aesthetic conditions 
for work, elimination of professional di¬ 
seases and industrial traumatism, rational 
alternation of work and rest, etc); commu¬ 
nist education (q.v.) of the working people, 
development of their social activity (q.v.), 
expansion and development of socialist 
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democracy (q.v.), involvement of all mem¬ 
bers of collectives in managing production 
and social affairs (improvement of the 
functioning of social institutions in en¬ 
terprises, such as permanent production 
conferences, economic analysis social bu¬ 
reaux, design and technological bureaux, 
scientific and technical societies, develop¬ 
ment of socialist emulation, q.v., etc.), 
enhancement of the working people’s well¬ 
being (improved work remuneration, with 
due account being taken of qualifications, 
education, fulfilment of output quotas or 
fixed assignments, distribution of incentive 
funds, improvement of housing, cultural 
and domestic conditions, public catering, 
rational utilisation of free time (q.v.), 
development of material facilities for 
socio-cultural measures and rest and lei¬ 
sure). Until recently, social planning in 
work collectives was often divorced from 
economic planning. Unlike production 
indices, social plan indices were not binding 
instructions, and their fulfilment was the 
function of trade unions, rather than the 
management. Realisation of social meas¬ 
ures was not always substantiated eco¬ 
nomically or supported materially, finan¬ 
cially. Meanwhile, economic planning is 
the key to managing the development of 
social relations. All social measures must 
be substantiated economically, otherwise 
voluntarism and project-mongering are 
inevitable. That is why many Soviet en¬ 
terprises include social development pro¬ 
grammes as an integral part of their pro¬ 
duction plan. As a result, S.P. becomes 
binding for the collective, rather than 
"voluntary” or “social”. Being incorporat¬ 
ed in the general plan of enterprises, 
points bearing on social development ac¬ 
quire the force of law. All sections of 
the plan are organically dovetailed with 
one another and with the corresponding 
indices of the enterprise’s work; social mea¬ 
sures are being supported by the necessary 
financial, material, technical, and man¬ 
power resources. Such a general socio¬ 
production plan is a potent stimulating 
force, since the resources assigned for 
social development depend directly on the 
efficiency of production, and concern 
for better technico-economic indicators 
becomes concern for an increase in social, 


domestic and intellectual benefits. 

S.P. in the development of regions and 
cities in the USSR is gaining currency 
today, and summary plans for the social 
development of rural areas are being 
drafted. The social measures on the scale 
of the enterprise, town, region or republic 
will eventually be components of a single 
plan for the socio-economic development 
of society as a whole. 

Social Policy is a component of the 
general policy conducted by a party or 
government to embrace the solution of a 
fairly broad circle of social problems 
conforming to the party’s or government’s 
class essence and objectives. 

Under capitalism, S.P. is, above all, 
the sum total of measures pursued by the 
bourgeois state in relation to the people. 
Though S.P. is presented as concern for 
the people’s needs, in fact it is an addi¬ 
tion to coercion. S.P. includes legislative 
measures to regulate the workers’ labour 
conditions and settle labour conflicts, 
provide social security (i.e. security through 
society’s resources accumulated by the 
state) for the unemployed, aged and other 
non-able-bodied, large low-income fam¬ 
ilies, and, in certain cases, some form 
of housing, medical aid, etc. for the 
poor. The state’s S.P. also includes 
activities presented by bourgeois poli¬ 
ticians and ideologists as being aimed at 
satisfying the common requirements of all 
members of society, such as the organisa¬ 
tion of public education, campaigns against 
social pathology (crime, drug addiction, 
prostitution, etc.), and, in recent years, 
environmental protection. Contrary to 
the demagogic assertions that accompany 
such activities the latter are in reality 
by no means an expression of the “supra- 
class” nature of the bourgeois state, its 
alleged mission to “serve the interests 
of all citizens”, let alone those of the 
working people. This S.P. largely arose 
as an adaptive reaction by the ruling, 
exploiting class, out to retain its privi¬ 
leges, to the mounting struggle of working 
people, as a “preventive exhaust valve” 
for decreasing the pressure of the class 
struggle. The most that can be secured 
through this policy is some mitigation of 
working people’s hardships, which cannot 
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be eliminated under capitalism, and an 
improvement of some aspects of the 
people's life. Needless to say, bourgeois 
S.P. cannot remove the class struggle of 
the proletariat and other sections of the 
working people against the system of 
capitalist exploitation, and this struggle 
is steadily mounting. 

The S.P. pursued by the Communist 
Parties under capitalism is radically 
different from bourgeois S.P. It is a 
component of their general policy, which 
is revolutionary in essence and in its 
ultimate objectives. While aiming to 
change the social conditions radically, 
as long as capitalism exists, the Communist 
Parties also fight to wrench as many 
concessions as possible from the ruling 
class and its government in order to satisfy 
the vital social needs of working people. 
Contrary to the assertions by various left¬ 
ist elements, this in no way contradicts 
the ideals of the revolutionary renovation 
of society, provided, of course, that a 
distinct awareness is retained of the 
unavoidable limitation of any social 
improvements under capitalism. 

The working class’s take over of state 
power (see Dictatorship of the Prole¬ 
tariat) creates the objective conditions for 
a consistent solution of a wide range of 
social problems involved in meeting the 
working people's interests: abolition of the 
exploitation (q.v.) of man by man, a sharp 
improvement in the people's living condi¬ 
tions, the creation of the prerequisites 
for their all-round development, their in¬ 
volvement in different forms of social 
creativity for building the new, truly 
humane way of life (see Socialist Way of 
Life), and establishment of social equality 
(q.v.). Attainment of these goals determines 
the content of the social policy of the 
Marxist-Leninist party which directs the 
process of socialist construction and con¬ 
sequently the S.P. of the socialist state 
it leads. The specific content of the S.P. 
tasks and the extent to which they are 
fulfilled in a consistent and profound way 
are changing as the transition is made 
from the initial stages of building socialism 
to more mature stages. 

The content of socialist S.P., aimed at 
the all-round improvement of the working 


people’s living conditions, is most fully 
brought out at the stage of mature socia¬ 
lism (see Developed Socialist Society). It is 
quite natural, therefore, that in the USSR, 
where it was built for the first time, 
exceptional attention was focused on this 
aspect of political leadership in the docu¬ 
ments of the 24th, 25th and 26th CPSU 
congresses and in the 1977 Constitution 
of the USSR. The 24th Party Congress 
pointed out that “in the sphere of social 
policy the Party line is a line designed 
further to strengthen the unity of Soviet 
society, to bring still closer together the 
classes and social groups, all the nations 
and nationalities that make up Soviet so¬ 
ciety. It is a line for the consistent 
development of socialist democracy and 
the enlistment of increasing numbers of 
people for the management of public and 
state affairs; it is ... a line for raising the 
communist cosciousness of all working peo¬ 
ple, for all-out development of science and 
culture, for further intellectual development 
of the Soviet man, for asserting a moral 
and political atmosphere in the country in 
which people would find it easy to 
breathe, joyous to work and peaceful 
to life”. (24th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, March 30 
April 9, 1971. Documents , 1971, p. 334.) 
The 26th CPSU Congress adopted a broad 
programme for a further rise of the Soviet 
people’s well-being for the 11th five- 
year plan period (1981-1985) and the 
1980s as a whole. “This programme calls 
for improving all aspects of the Soviet 
people’s life — consumption and housing, 
cultural and recreational facilities, working 
and living conditions... Concrete concern 
for the concrete person, for his needs 
and requirements is the alpha and omega 
of the Party’s economic policy” (Report 
of the Central Committee of the CPSU 
to the 26th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, pp. 58-59, 65). 
Similar social tasks are also being tackled 
in the other CMEA countries, which take 
account of the maturity of socialism there 
(see World Socialist Community). 

Taken in their generalised form, these 
tasks can be classed as three basic complex¬ 
es. The first is provision of increasingly 
favourable conditions for the people in 
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all spheres: improvement of material 
well-being, advance of socialist culture 
and development of democracy. The 
second group of tasks concerns the mould¬ 
ing of the people’s requirements in con¬ 
formity with rational criteria. Here also 
belongs the formation of life orientations 
that impel people to put their strength and 
abilities in the service of social welfare, 
development of social activity, formation 
and strengthening of the new, socialist 
way of life. Fulfilment of these two groups 
of tasks represents two aspects of re¬ 
gulation of the same complex of social 
relations, those between socialist society 
as a whole and its members or, in other 
words, between society and the individual. 
Under socialism, these relations are built 
on the principles “Society for man, man 
for society”, and “Concern of all for the 
welfare of each and concern of each for 
the welfare of all”. S.P. takes account 
of the specific features of various socio¬ 
demographic groups (young people, wo¬ 
men, the aged, etc.). 

An independent group of S.P. tasks 
consists of regulation of the complex 
of social relations between the labouring 
classes and sections, i.e., improvement of 
the social structure of society (see Social 
Structure of Socialist Society, the). S.P. 
promotes progressive development of 
processes such as strengthening of the 
alliance and friendship between the working 
class, the peasantry and the intelligentsia, 
the gradual overcoming of the differences 
between them and thus a consistent con¬ 
solidation of social unity in society. These 
aspects of S.P. pursued by Communist 
Parties and governments in socialist 
society are closely interconnected. They 
are different aspects of accomplishing one 
multifaceted task carried out in the course 
of building socialism and communism, 
viz. the restructuring of the system of 
social relations on collectivist principles. 
This is expressed both in the consolidating 
unity of the convergent labouring classes 
and sections, and in society's growing 
concern for each of its members and 
their reciprocal concern for the common 
welfare. 

Implementation of all S.P. tasks directly 
concerns the individual, his social status, 


the conditions and content of his vital 
activity, formation and realisation of his 
requirements and abilities is aimed at har¬ 
monious development of the individual 
(q. v.). Solution of the pertinent prob¬ 
lems calls, as a rule, for comprehensive 
utilisation of widely differing financial, 
technico-economic, organisational, educa¬ 
tive and other means and measures, spe¬ 
cifically material resources, transformat¬ 
ions in technical facilities and the 
organisation of production, the activities 
of political, cultural and educational 
institutions, etc. Insofar as these means 
and measures directly serve the attainment 
of social objectives, they act as levers 
of S.P. Utilisation of these various levers 
is provided for in the social programmes 
adopted by the CPSU and the Communist 
Parties of the fraternal socialist countries. 

Social-Political and Ideological Unity 
of Society means the qualitative state of 
society marked by a unity of classes, 
social groups and sections, by the common 
interests of all the working people in 
building developed socialism and commu¬ 
nism. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism fore¬ 
saw that social disunity would be replaced 
by unity of all members of society pos¬ 
sessing common interests, a common will 
and acting according to a single plan. “Cap¬ 
italism deliberately splits the population. 
This split must disappear once and for all, 
and the whole of society must become a 
single workers’ co-operative” (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 333). 

The prerequisites for the social unity of 
society form once the proletariat takes po¬ 
litical power, during the period of transi¬ 
tion from capitalism to socialism (q. v.). 
The revolutionary transformation of the 
mode of production and accomplishment of 
the cultural revolution (q. v.) help consoli¬ 
date the alliance of workers and peasants, 
to which intellectuals increasingly adhere. 
The basic material and intellectual interests 
of workers, co-operated peasants and intel¬ 
lectuals coincide, and this ensures the uni¬ 
ty of the entire people. Socialism is a society 
in which all classes, social sections and 
groups are united. Their friendship and co¬ 
operation are manifested in all spheres of 
social life and grow stronger as society 
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moves forward to communism, though they 
take peculiar forms in various social 
spheres. This feature, typical of socialist 
society, has been tested by the historical ex¬ 
perience of the USSR and other fraternal 
socialist countries. It was especially evi¬ 
dent during the Great Patriotic War waged 
by the Soviet people against nazi Ger¬ 
many (1941-45), when the monolithic 
unity of the Soviet people thwarted 
the aggressors’ plans and led to the de¬ 
feat of German fascism and Japanese 
militarism. 

The people’s unity is based on their socio¬ 
economic unity, because the main reasons 
for the emergence, development and 
strengthening of the friendship of classes, 
social sections and groups are rooted in the 
radical change in property relationships. 
The emergence and development of social 
socialist property (q. v.) ensured the corres¬ 
pondence of the new, socialist relations of 
production to the character of the 
productive forces, which made a constant 
and firm unity of the whole people pos¬ 
sible. Socialist property served as the basis 
for changes in the organisation of pro¬ 
duction management and distribution of 
the national income. Workers, co-operated 
peasants and intellectuals have become the 
genuine masters of the public means of 
production and base their activities on uni¬ 
form socialist property. Each person’s la¬ 
bour for society is, at the same time, la¬ 
bour for himself. The socialist principle 
of distribution according to work done 
combines in an integral whole the social 
and personal interests of workers. This is 
the basis on which best interests of the 
members of society coincide. All mem¬ 
bers of society have a vital interest in the 
development and consolidation of socialist 
production and the growth of public prop¬ 
erty, since this serves to consolidate the 
country’s economic potential and im¬ 
prove their own well-being. Since the basic 
economic interests of the various groups of 
working people coincide, society has been 
developing on the basis of cohesion of 
its members, rather than a class struggle. 

The economic unity of workers, co-ope¬ 
rated peasants and intellectuals has de¬ 
termined their intellectual, ideological 
unity. Socialist ideology as a working-class 


ideology (see Marxism-Leninism) has 
gradually become the ideology of the en¬ 
tire people, while retaining its class, Party 
character. Socialist culture has become one 
for the entire people. 

The economic and ideological unity 
finds its concentrated expression in social- 
political unity, in the country-wide po¬ 
litical organisation of society. As socialism 
became consolidated and developed in 
the USSR, the Soviet state acquired more 
features of the state of the whole people, 
with the result that the state of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat gradually 
developed into a country-wide political 
organisation of socialist society. The state 
of the whole people (q. v.) as an organ 
expressing the interests and will of all 
social groups at once retains its class char¬ 
acter, and the direction of its activities 
is determined by the interests and aims 
of the working class. 

The unity of political interests and ac¬ 
tions determined the moulding of the new 
ideological and political make-up of the So¬ 
viet people, typified by loyalty to commu¬ 
nism, political activity and unanimous sup¬ 
port for the Communist Party. The peo¬ 
ple’s social-political unity is embodied in na¬ 
tional-political unity, in relations of equal¬ 
ity, brotherhood and friendship of all na¬ 
tions and nationalities. The Soviet people 
(q. v.) is a fundamentally new socio¬ 
class and international community of peo¬ 
ple, the unity of all working people forming 
the basis of the multinational state of the 
whole people. The nations and nationali¬ 
ties have united into a single socialist home¬ 
land (q. v.) and each people enjoys con¬ 
stantly the support and assistance of all 
the others in its economic and cultu¬ 
ral development. 

The unity of society is a great ad¬ 
vantage of socialism over capitalism. It 
forms the basis of the internal sta¬ 
bility of socialism and promotes the concen¬ 
tration of all forces, and their purpose¬ 
ful, effective use. 

The highest expression of the social uni¬ 
ty of the working people and the nucleus 
of the political system of Soviet society is 
the Communist Party, which determines its 
main course of development, and unites the 
activities of all state bodies and social 
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organisations. The close unity of the Par¬ 
ty and the people is a source of the furth¬ 
er growth and deepening of socialist 
democracy, of all of Soviet successes and 
victories, and guarantee of the building 
of communism. 

The social-political and ideological unity 
of socialist society is both a national 
and an international phenomenon, inherent 
in both the internal development of the 
socialist countries and the world socialist 
community (q. v.). The international na¬ 
ture of unity is determined by objective fac¬ 
tors: the common vital interests of the 
socialist countries in endeavouring to 
attain a single goal — the building of com¬ 
munism; the dominance in them of social 
ownership of the means of production, 
which determines their mutual assistance 
and co-operation in all fields of social 
life, rational international division of 
labour and co-ordination of their econo¬ 
mic plans. The unity of the socialist coun¬ 
tries makes their joint action in the world 
more effective, and enhances the import¬ 
ance of exchanges of experience among 
them in solving the various economic, scien¬ 
tific, technical and cultural problems (see 
World Socialist System; Integration, Social¬ 
ist) . 

Social Structure of Socialist Society, 
is the totality of friendly classes, so¬ 
cial sections and groups whose interrela¬ 
tionships are determined by the social own¬ 
ership of the means of production,' the 
same basic interests and common Marxist- 
Leninist ideology. 

The main cause of the change and de¬ 
velopment of the social structure of society 
at some stage of its development and of 
its individual elements are the dominant re¬ 
lations of production. While changing under 
the influence of the respective mode of pro¬ 
duction, the social structure is, at the same 
time, relatively stable and independent. 

A distinct place in the social struc¬ 
ture of society is held by its class struc¬ 
ture, the aggregate of social classes and their 
specific ties and relations. Lenin said that 
the main social division is “the class di¬ 
vision of modern society” (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 468). The 
class structure is directly linked with prop¬ 
erty relations and expresses the social sta¬ 


tus of people, determining the character 
and essence of social, political, legal, mor¬ 
al, aesthetic and religious relations. 

Socialist society is a complex formation 
with its own inherent ties and relations. The 
important features of its social structure 
are the absence of exploiting classes, 
the social-political and ideological unity 
of society (q. v.), the consolidation of the 
alliance of workers and peasants, of the 
social sections of the working people, and 
the convergence of all social communities. 

In the USSR, this social structure had 
already taken shape by the late 1930s 
with the victory of socialism, and has 
undergone profound changes since that 
time. 

The basic element of the social struc¬ 
ture of mature socialism is the working 
class (q. v.) as the leading force of so¬ 
cialist society, and its allies, the co-opera¬ 
tive peasantry (q. v.) and the people’s intel¬ 
ligentsia (q. v.) The alliance of the work¬ 
ing class, peasantry and intelligentsia cons¬ 
titutes the social basis of society. 

The victory of socialism in the USSR 
changed the position and role of classes 
in society, the nature of their activities, 
their socio-economic and socio-political 
make-up. Much has been done to obliterate 
differences between the workers and peas¬ 
ants. Socialism has abolished private own¬ 
ership of the means of production, and 
done away with the division of people in¬ 
to those who own the means of production 
and those who do not. At the same time, 
the working class and the co-operative pea¬ 
santry differ in their relation to the means 
of production, this stemming from the exis¬ 
tence of two forms of socialist property, 
that of the whole people, and collective- 
farm and co-operative property. This acco¬ 
unts for differences in the social organisa¬ 
tion of labour, in the forms of receipt and 
the share of the social wealth, while ob¬ 
serving the single socialist principle of dis¬ 
tribution according to work done. 

The social structure of mature socialism 
(see Developed Socialist Society) includes 
classes, social groups and sections. Judging 
by their place in the social division 
of labour, a distinction can be drawn bet¬ 
ween the urban and rural population, man¬ 
ual and mental workers, executors and 
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executives. Intellectuals and office workers 
(q. v.) constitute a large and rapidly grow¬ 
ing group. In developed socialist society, 
under the scientific and technological rev¬ 
olution (q. v.) now under way, great 
changes are taking place in the structure 
of the intelligentsia, its working conditions 
and social make-up, and it is coming to 
play a greater role in all social spheres. 
The process of overcoming the essential 
differences between physical and mental 
labour (q. v.) is continuing steadily. 

In socio-demographic terms, the social 
groups include young people, women and 
pensioners. The development of the so¬ 
cial structure of socialism is directly linked 
with the younger generation beginning 
its labour career. The progressive drawing 
together of the classes, social groups and 
sections involves, above all, young people. 
The CPSU points to the need to take a dif¬ 
ferentiated approach to youth, and to draw 
young men and women in the life of society 
on a wider scale (see Youth and Youth 
Movement). Women in socialist society 
hold a position equal to that of men, but 
they also largely perform functions bearing 
on the upbringing and education of chil¬ 
dren in the family and keeping house. 
So their social status has certain specific 
features. Consequently, they are set aside 
as a separate group (see Women’s Ques¬ 
tion). Pensioners also constitute a special 
socio-demographic group in society. They 
are partly engaged in production, but large¬ 
ly enjoy well-earned rest and leisure and 
concern themselves with socially useful 
activity in various social organisations. The 
proportion of older people is growing in 
developed socialist society because of the 
greater life expectancy resulting from the 
favourable conditions for the people’s work 
and leisure. The pensionable age in the 
Soviet Union is the lowest in the world. 
Government and Party organisations choose 
the most useful forms of work with pen¬ 
sioners, in order to make a more effec¬ 
tive use of their experience and energy in 
social and labour activity. 

The social sections differing primarily 
in character and content of labour rep¬ 
resent a further gradation of classes 
and social groups. The social structure of 
developed socialism also involves vocational 


and qualification structure. It would be 
wrong both to confuse social groups and 
sections with trades, professions and qualifi¬ 
cations, and to set hard and fast lines bet¬ 
ween them. Occupational and qualification 
divisions are interrelated aspects of the divi¬ 
sion of labour. Profession or trade shows 
what specific occupation a worker is engag¬ 
ed in, while qualifications show the degree 
to which he has mastered the given profes¬ 
sion. The same profession or trade includes 
workers of different qualifications, this 
being expressed in their grouping according 
to wage-rate categories. It would be wrong 
to assert that the workers’ division accord¬ 
ing to professions and trades bears no re¬ 
lation to the class division. Of course, it 
is not a person’s profession that determines 
his inclusion in a certain class. At the 
same time, classes as the main structural 
groups in society, affect the type and na¬ 
ture of activities and determine the type of 
profession and trade concerned. Typical 
of the working class, for example, are in¬ 
dustrial trades, and of collective farmers — 
agricultural ones. 

The social structure of socialism is 
expressed through a system of work col¬ 
lectives — the main cells of society (see 
Socialist Collective). People’s relations in 
work collectives are determined by pro¬ 
duction relations and characterised by the 
workers’ co-operation and mutual assistan¬ 
ce for the benefit of production. Work col¬ 
lectives play a signal role in the life of 
mature socialist society, for it is in them that 
workers carry out their economic, social 
and political functions, that they receive 
social recognition of their work, are 
closely linked with other people, and 
develop their civic qualities. Relations of 
friendship, comradely co-operation and 
support also take shape in the collectives, 
thereby ensuring the primacy of social 
interests over personal ones. 

According to the Constitution of the 
USSR, work collectives take part in the 
discussion of, and decision-making on, va¬ 
rious issues involved in state and social 
administration, such as the planning of pro¬ 
duction and social development, the training 
and placement of the personnel, etc. The 
Party and the Government have worked 
out and are implementing a system of 
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measures to develop democratic principles 
in managing production and enhancing the 
role of work collectives, which increases 
the social homogeneity of society. 

Socialism is a social system that replaces 
capitalism and is marked by social own¬ 
ership of the means of production, 
absence of exploitation of man by man 
and by social production planned on a 
country-wide scale; the first stage of the 
communist socio-economic formation. 

Insofar as S. directly follows capitalism 
(q. v.) in the course of historical devel¬ 
opment, and sometimes takes shape even 
under earlier economic structures in a 
country, it carries the marks of the old 
society and uses some socio-economic forms 
that evolved at preceding stages of social 
development (see Period of Transition 
from Capitalism to Socialism). With the 
development level of the productive forces 
and public property typical of S., the old 
division of labour and distinctions between 
mental and manual labour and between 
town and country are not fully overcome 
(see Overcoming Differences Between 
Town and Country; Physical and Mental 
Labour). Under S. there remain commo¬ 
dity-money relations and certain social 
differences between workers, peasants 
and intellectuals, and, in the political 
field, the state. 

At the same time, S. differs radically 
from capitalism. Abolition of private 
ownership of the means of production 
and establishment of social socialist prop¬ 
erty transform the society economically, 
socially, and politically. Production is 
geared to the maximum satisfaction 
(given the level of the productive forces) 
of the material and intellectual require¬ 
ments of society’s members, rather than 
the pursuit of profit. Income is no longer 
derived through exploitation by means of 
capital and everyone is obliged to work 
according to the principle “he who does 
not work, neither shall he eat". The 
previous antagonistic society becomes one 
of the working people bound by the com¬ 
munity of their vital interests. 

The social socialist property (q. v.) 
of the means of production substantially 
changes the character of production. 
Commodities are produced by work col¬ 


lectives that operate state- or collective¬ 
ly-owned means of production. Pro¬ 
duction is run according to a state plan. 
Planning is a major economic feature of 
socialism, for social ownership of the 
means of production not only makes it 
possible to develop the national economy 
according to a plan, but also necessitates 
planning, and gives rise to the objective 
economic law of planned, proportionate 
development of the economy. 

Individual workers and teams are en¬ 
couraged to take an active part in pro¬ 
duction by material incentives and various 
forms of distribution according to work 
done, elaborated on the basis of the 
principle, “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his work” 
(see Basic Principle of Socialism, the). 

In social respect, S. represents a society 
of two friendly classes, the working class 
and the peasantry (qq. v.), who produce 
material values in industry and agriculture. 
The numerical strength of the intelli¬ 
gentsia (q. v.), a social section engaged in 
skilled mental work, the development 
of science, technology and culture, is 
constantly growing. There is also a section 
of people engaged in the services sphere. 
Because of the absence of antagonistic 
classes in socialist society, socio-political 
and ideological unity is established in it, 
and all class and social differences are 
gradually obliterated. 

In the political field, S. is marked by 
a consolidation of the state, especially 
its economic organs, and the development 
of socialist democracy (see Democracy, 
Socialist). The rise in the working people’s 
cultural and ideological levels, in their 
socio-political activity, the educational 
and organising role of the Marxist-Le- 
ninist party, trade unions and other social 
organisations determine the essential 
features of this process. The political 
system of socialism (q. v.) is peculiar in 
each particular country because of the 
historical features of building socialist 
society, national and other distinctions, 
yet, at the same time, it has some common 
features: the leading role of the working 
class, of the Marxist-Leninist party, the 
combination and interaction of state 
and social organisations, and involvement 
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of the masses in governing society and 
the state. 

In the intellectual life of society, the 
socialist revolution ushers in a democra- 
tisation of culture, accelerated growth 
in the educational standards of the masses, 
a rapid increase in the people’s intelli¬ 
gentsia and the utmost development of 
science, literature and (he arts (see Cultu¬ 
ral Revolution). Capitalist culture is 
replaced by socialist culture, which is a 
logical stage in the development of human 
culture in general. 

“...In reality only socialism,” Lenin 
said, “will be the beginning of a rapid, 
genuine, truly mass forward movement, 
embracing first the majority and then the 
whole of the population, in all spheres 
of public and private life" (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 477). S. is 
marked by accelerated economic, social, 
political and intellectual development, this 
constituting its major advantage over cap¬ 
italism. This is, above all, conditioned 
by the new social relations of production, 
which enable the modern productive 
forces to develop apace. The purposeful 
activity of the socialist state, of the 
Marxist-Leninist party and other social 
organisations, which accumulate popular 
energy and enthusiasm, also accelerate 
social development. 

A major source of development of 
socialist society is its objectively contra¬ 
dictory position as a society that emerged 
in the womb of capitalism, a society in 
which the inherited past is intertwined 
with the arising new and is therefore 
marked by sharp struggle between the 
old and the new (see Survivals of the 
Past in the People’s Minds and Behaviour). 
The need to solve non-antagonistic but 
sometimes very acute contradictions 
engenders various forms for overcoming 
them, particularly criticism and self-criti¬ 
cism (q. v.). The inner contradictions 
of socialist society include, above all, that 
between the advanced social relations of 
production and the rather low material 
level of production and people’s culture 
inherited from the past which is aggravated 
in some socialist countries by difficulties 
caused by the historical conditions of 
their emergence and development (war. 


destruction of the productive forces, block¬ 
ade, etc.). While overcoming this con¬ 
tradiction, S. passes through various stages 
of development until it reaches the stage 
of mature socialism (see Complete and 
Final Victory of Socialism; Developed 
Socialist Society). The second group of 
contradictions, which are external to so¬ 
cialist society, stem from the struggle 
between the two social systems (q. v.) — 
S. and capitalism — on the international 
scene. 

Socialist Collective, a cell of socialist 
society, in which individual and social 
interests are combined; a relatively stable 
community of people united by a specific 
type of socially necessary activity and re¬ 
lationships of co-operation, mutual assist¬ 
ance and mutual responsibility formed in 
the course of this activity, as well as by com¬ 
mon requirements and interests expressed 
in the socio-psychological form of value 
orientations, principles and norms of 
behaviour shared by the majority of its 
members. S.C. emerges following the 
victory of a socialist revolution (q. v.). 
Some of the prerequisites necessary for 
its formation take shape at earlier stages 
of social development, first and foremost 
on the basis of joint labour and the 
struggle to do away with exploitation. 
But only a socialist revolution creates the 
objective conditions — the dictatorship 
of the proletariat (q. v.), social socialist 
ownership (q. v.) of the means of pro¬ 
duction, domination of socialist ideology, 
etc.— for the establishment of S.C. as a 
social cell of a historically new type. As 
socialist society develops, the function 
and structure of S.C. undergo certain 
changes, evolving from initial to more 
mature, communist-type forms. 

Developed socialism is characterised 
by an integral system of various collec¬ 
tives, corresponding to concrete types of 
activity: labour, socio-political, military, 
educational, communal, sport, amateur 
art, etc., including virtually the entire 
population of a country, with a consider¬ 
able part of it, consisting of its most 
active members, participating in several 
collectives simultaneously. The principle 
of collectivism (q. v.) has become one 
of the most important principles of the 
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socialist way of life. The priority place 
in the system of socialist collectives belongs 
to labour collectives. Work collective, 
a major component of socialist society 
and an integral part of socialist society’s 
economic, political and social system, 
occupies an important place within the 
system of socialist collectives. The 1983 
Law on Work Collectives and Raising 
Their Role in Managing Enterprises, 
Institutions, and Organisations spelled out 
the powers of work collectives, including 
the planning of economic and social devel¬ 
opment; ensuring the safety of socialist 
property; using rationally the material 
resources; organising, rating, and remune¬ 
rating labour; distributing and using funds 
for economic stimulation; training and 
placing personnel, ensuring labour discip¬ 
line; and improving working people’s 
social, cultural, and living conditions. 
The new law grants work collectives the 
opportunity to discuss draft laws and reso¬ 
lutions of a local Soviet of People's Dep¬ 
uties affecting the interests of work col¬ 
lectives, it also stipulates for the need for 
administrative bodies to take into account 
the suggestions and recommendations of 
work collectives when making decisions 
concerning the activity of correspond¬ 
ing enterprises, institutions, or organisa¬ 
tions. 

S.C. discharges the following basic 
functions; (1) target-objective, (2) socio- 
integrational, and (3) administrative- 
educational. The extent of their realisa¬ 
tion is expressed in the corresponding 
criteria of the collective’s effectiveness. 
The target-objective function consists 
in carrying out a particular socially 
useful activity, for which the given col¬ 
lective was established and exists. The 
socio-integrational function consists in 
ensuring the fullest possible accord between 
the interests of society and those of the 
collective members, which is necessary 
mainly for carrying out the target-objec¬ 
tive function, and for tackling a number 
of other tasks society sets the collective. 
Public ownership, which makes it possible 
in principle to harmonise the interests 
of society, the collective and the indi¬ 
vidual, forms the material base for discharg¬ 
ing the target-objective and socio-integra¬ 


tional functions of S.C. The depth and 
concrete character of such an accord, 
however, depend largely on the way the 
system of collectives is administered, and 
on the collectives themselves. Hence the 
third function of S.C.— the administrative- 
educational function — which ensures 
the discharging of the first two. It consists 
in the regulation of all the collective’s 
structures and processes in accordance 
with the needs of the evolution of society 
and the collective itself, taking account 
of the individual features of its members. 
The extent to which this function is 
implemented depends on the vigour of the 
members of the collective and on its 
governability as a whole. The unity of 
the individual and S.C. is not absolute 
and does not embrace all aspects of the 
former’s activities. As a rule, the indivi¬ 
dual belongs to several collectives simul¬ 
taneously (labour, sport, community, etc.), 
his various gifts being developed each 
in a particular collective. The versatility 
of the individual is a requisite for his 
relative freedom of behaviour as a member 
of a particular S.C. Being influenced by 
society as a whole, the individual some¬ 
times understands the tasks facing S.C. 
better than most of its other members. 
In this case it is his right and duty to 
come out against the majority of the col¬ 
lective’s members but in the interests 
of society at large and, in the final analysis, 
in the interests of the collective itself. 
The governability of S.C. as a criterion 
for the fulfilment of its administrative- 
educational function reflects the corres¬ 
pondence between the two subsystems of 
the collective — the one that governs and 
the one that is governed. The administra¬ 
tive bodies of S.C. are faced with making 
it more governable; the processes under 
way in S.C. thus increasingly corre¬ 
spond to the demands made on it by 
society. 

The three basic functions determine 
the existence of three types of S.C. 
structure. The first is the target structure, 
which provides for the implementation 
of the target-objective function. It is 
formalised in relevant regulations and 
is therefore often called a formal structure. 
For example, the collective of an enter- 
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prise is subdivided into collectives of auxi- interconnection is expressed in dynamism, 

liary sections, shops, offices, shop sections, which is a specific criterion of the S.C. 

teams, laboratories, etc. The second type, effectiveness reflecting the rates and ratios 
the social structure of the collective proper, of the changes that occur in all spheres 

corresponds to the socio-integrational of its vital activity. S.C. is a highly-dyna- 

function; it is made up of social groups, mic system, involving complex processes; 

its elements being of a class, professional, those characterising the target-objective 

qualification, demographic, and socio- activity of a collective (e.g. labour) affect 

psychological (non-formal) nature. And all social processes, first and foremost the 

finally, the administrative-educational formation and development of the value 

function is formalised in the organisational orientations of its members. The former 

structure of its administration, consisting are meticulously planned and standard- 

of two major types of administrative body: ised, while the latter occur largely 

the administrative-purposive and the socio- spontaneously, of themselves. The adoption 

political. The former are built in accord- and implementation of an administrative 

ance with the demands presented by the decision occupy a prominent place among 

management of some particular type of the S.C. administrative processes; there 

activity, which comprises the target-objec- are also communicative and normative 

tive function of a given collective, and processes (the action of the set of stimuli 

the latter reflect the role played by S.C. and sanctions ensuring that the members 

in the socio-political organisation of of the collective abide by its accepted 

socialist society. Thus, work collectives norms). There are also group processes, 

enjoy the right to nominate deputies to such as guidance and leadership in pri- 

the elected bodies of Soviet power, to hear mary collectives, their consolidation and 

reports by deputies about discharging their dissociation, the individual’s inclusion in 

duties, etc.; within these collectives, pri- or exclusion from a group, etc., which 

mary party, trade union, Komsomol and occur within the framework of various 

other mass organisations are established, social groups in S.C. The way S.C. fulfils 

the result being that S.C. functions not its functions is summarily expressed in 

only as the object, but also as the subject the processes characterising its genesis, 

of administration. All these bodies interact According to their thrust, they fall into 

with and mutually complement one progressive (S.C.’s inception, growth and 

another, making up an integral system purposeful reorganisation) and regres- 

of administration and self-government sive ones (retarded development, crisis, 

of S.C., with the Party organisation at collapse). The intensity of the changes 

the head. The various types of structure that occur in S.C. during the scientific 

may be well-coordinated, which markedly and technological revolution makes genetic 

raises the effect of the S.C.’s activities; processes particularly important. S.C. is a 

or they may fall into discord, as a result complex social cell, oriented not only on 

of which this effect is lowered. As personal the implementation of its target-objective 

relations between people affect their function, but also on its own development 

behaviour, their attitude to work included, as a social community, coinciding with 

the officially established optimal ratio the interests of socialist society as a whole, 

between the formal and the socio-psycho- This is manifested most graphically in the 

logical, non-formal, structures is of consid- wide spread of social planning (q. v.) 

erable importance. as a new, democratic method of accele- 

All functions and criteria of the S.C. rating S.C.’s evolution towards higher, 
effectiveness are interrelated and form an communist forms. 

integral system that evolves as the whole Socialist Community — see World So- 
of society develops. During the scientific cialist Community 

and technological revolution (q. v.), when Socialist Consciousness is the sum total 

the rates of the economic, social and cul- of the various forms of social conscious- 

tural development of society and its ness characterising the intellectual life 

basic cells sharply increase, this mutual of socialist society during its emergence, 
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establishment and further development. 
S.C. contains both the systematised theore¬ 
tical views and ideas of the working class 
and its vanguard, the Communist Party 
(see Communist Ideology), and the 
people’s ordinary views, notions, feelings 
and moods that arise in everyday life, 
i. e. social psychology. 

S.C. takes root deep within capitalism 
and expresses a spontaneous protest 
against exploitation (q. v.). But we can 
only speak of S.C. proper once the scien¬ 
tific concept takes shape about the fun¬ 
damental interests and role of the prole¬ 
tariat (see Historic Mission of the Prole¬ 
tariat). This concept does not arise directly 
from the class psychology of the proleta¬ 
riat fighting against the bourgeoisie. Spon¬ 
taneously, Lenin showed, the proletariat 
can only produce a trade union conscious¬ 
ness, that is awareness of the need to 
fight for an improvement of their economic 
position still within the capitalist frame¬ 
work. S.C. emerges from a scientific anal¬ 
ysis of social relations, critical reassessment 
of the intellectual legacy of the past and, 
above all, represents a revolutionary 
scientific theory. This theory is Marxism- 
Leninism (q. v.). 

S.C. is active in the life of society. Taking 
hold of the masses, it organises them in 
a bid to overthrow the bourgeoisie and 
build socialist and communist society. 
S.C. is introduced into the working-class 
movement and the midst of the working 
people by the Communist Parties, and not 
only in the abstract, theoretical form, but, 
above all, in the form of ideas directly 
linked with the practical interests of the 
working people. This process unfolds in 
a sharp struggle against the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideology imposed on 
the working people by the conditions of 
life in an antagonistic class society and 
by bourgeois propaganda. 

In socialist society, S.C. is comprehen¬ 
sive in nature, incorporating all forms of 
social consciousness (political, legal and 
philosophical views, morality, science 
and art), except religion, which is a 
“vestigial” form of social consciousness 
that fails to conform to the objective 
conditions of the life and development of 
socialist society. Unlike the social conscious¬ 


ness in antagonistic formations, marked 
by polarisation of and struggle between 
opposite class ideologies, S.C. is inherently 
integral. 

S.C., like social consciousness in gen¬ 
eral, is relatively independent. This is 
expressed, in particular, in the specific 
action of two opposite tendencies: its 
lag behind social being, on the one hand, 
and its anticipation of the latter, on the 
other. Survivals of the past in the peop¬ 
le’s minds and behaviour (q. v.), revived 
and supported by bourgeois ideology, 
the persistence of the “birthmarks” of 
past ages in the economy and everyday 
life, and certain shortcomings and dif¬ 
ficulties in society’s development affect 
the general level of S.C. It is therefore 
necessary for the vestiges of the past to 
be fought comprehensively and for the 
Party to show a constant concern for 
promoting the people’s readiness, will and 
ability to build communism. 

Since developed socialist society (q. v.) 
was built, the tendency for S.C. to reflect 
reality in advance has been gaining 
momentum, this reflection being based 
on scientific foresight of the course of 
events. The subjective factor is coming 
to play a growing role not only in revo¬ 
lutionary periods, as was the case under 
the earlier socio-economic formations, 
but also during the entire period of the 
building of the new society, when conscious 
and planned development increasingly 
replaces the spontaneous historical process. 
On the basis of a knowledge of the laws 
of social development, the 1977 Consti¬ 
tution of the USSR notes that the Com¬ 
munist Party guides the entire process 
of building communism, making it 
organised and planned. 

S.C. as a vital social phenomenon de¬ 
velops and improves, eventually growing 
into communist consciousness. The forma¬ 
tion of communist consciousness is a long 
and complex process based on the creation 
of the material and technical base of 
communism (q.v.), the development of 
socialist social relations into communist 
relations, and systematic work involved 
in the communist education (q.v.) of the 
working people through a comprehensive 
approach to education. 
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Socialist Emulation is a form of the 
manifestation and development of the 
working people’s creative initiative and de¬ 
mocracy in a socialist society. S.E. is 
expressed in the working people’s the ef¬ 
fort to fulfil commitments to attain higher 
results in production, improve social¬ 
ist social relations, and raise the people’s 
cultural and intellectual levels. Emulation 
is a social relation of competition, in 
which workers display their energy and 
creative abilities. 

Some form of emulation is inherent 
in any form of people’s joint activity. 
Marx wrote: “...mere social contact begets 
in most industries an emulation and a 
stimulation of the animal spirits that 
heighten the efficiency of each individual 
workman” (K. Marx, Capital , Vol. I, 
p. 309). Any form of emulation reflects 
social relations that take shape in the 
labour process. Under capitalism, emula¬ 
tion takes the form of competition in the 
pursuit of profit, expressed in a striving 
to outmatch the rival in the life struggle, 
at any cost. 

Unlike capitalist competition, which 
disunites and opposes people, isolating 
them from one another, S.E. objectively 
unites them in joint labour activity to 
attain common objectives. In the USSR, 
S.E. has passed through several forms 
in its development, from communist sub¬ 
botniks (voluntary work on days off) 
to the movement for a communist attitude 
to work. The types of S.E. are many: 
efforts to become the best worker, to raise 
labour productivity, to ensure smooth 
production, to combine trades and pro¬ 
fessions, to improve qualifications, etc. 
Various initiatives have become widespread, 
such as the team contracting method, 
personal efficiency accounts, and so on. 

S.E. is a powerful lever for economic 
and social progress, a school of political, 
labour and moral education for working 
people. Its main function is an economic 
one, i. e., to raise the efficiency of social 
production, attain the best economic results, 
higher productivity, a scientific organi¬ 
sation of labour, etc. S.E. orients the 
workers on producing more and of better 
quality. At the same time, it helps form 
people’s creative abilities and is instru¬ 


mental in eliminating essential differences 
between menial and manual labour, in 
making labour a primary vital need. The 
1977 Constitution of the USSR regards 
S.E. as a factor promoting the growth 
of labour productivity, increasing pro¬ 
duction efficiency and improving the 
quality of work. 

S.E. helps improve socialist relations 
of production and is an important means 
of moulding the new man; it educates 
people in the spirit of a communist atti¬ 
tude to work and public property, develops 
their initiative, and stimulates their pro¬ 
duction and social activity. An indispensable 
element of S.E. is mutual assistance. 
At the same time, it does not rule out 
healthy competitiveness, which is a 
must in emulation, and involves a striving 
to prove one’s merits through work. 

Lenin considered the organisation 
of S.E. a task of state importance and for¬ 
mulated a number of principles on which 
it must be based: publicity, comparability 
of results, and the possibility of the practi¬ 
cal application of advanced experience. 
An important role in the organisation 
of S.E. at all stages of socialist society 
has been played by the CPSU, the trade 
unions and the Young Communist League. 
Trade unions, together with the manage¬ 
ment, are direct organisers of S.E. 

S.E. must be strictly differentiated, 
taking account of the specific features of 
different categories of working people, 
their interests, requirements, ambitions 
and qualifications. The drafting and 
adoption of socialist commitments must 
proceed from the aims and tasks set for 
enterprises and industries for a given 
period of industrial development. S.E. is 
organised well when socialist commitments 
are economically justified, i. e. when a 
number of economic and technical meas¬ 
ures have been worked out to ensure their 
fulfilment. Improvement of the organi¬ 
sation of S.E. must consist in strengthen¬ 
ing its democratic principles, developing 
publicity of it, involving more emulators 
in the discussion and adoption of com¬ 
mitments, utilising continuity, accumulat¬ 
ed experience and innovation, making 
more concrete points in commitments, 
developing contractual principles (bilate- 
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ral and multilateral commitments), and 
improving control over the fulfilment of 
commitments. It also requires more exact¬ 
ingness in awarding the titles of collectives 
and workers of communist labour, as well 
as improvement of material and moral 
incentives. Special attention is focused in 
the organisation of S.E. on moral incen¬ 
tives, the proportion of which is growing 
during the building of communism. 

At the current stage in the development 
of socialist society in the USSR, S.E. is 
acquiring qualitatively new features. S.E. 
today is inseparable from the scientific 
and technological revolution (q. v.). Its 
character in the period of developed so¬ 
cialism is determined by the changes that 
have taken place in the economy, the tre¬ 
mendous increase in its scale, its more 
intricate structure, the efforts to raise 
production efficiency and improve its 
quality. All this requires a more organic 
combination of state planning and initia¬ 
tives from below, at the grassroots level. 
Under contemporary conditions, S.E. 
must help increase the rate of scientific 
and technological progress and create an 
atmosphere of a massive creative search 
and intolerance towards technical and 
scientific conservatism in every work 
collective. “To work without lagging 
behind” is one of the slogans at the pres¬ 
ent-day stage of S.E. It is becoming increas¬ 
ingly popular to work out socialist com¬ 
mitments to bring out and utilise internal 
reserves concurrently with drafting plans, 
as well as to include commitments in 
production programmes and advance 
counter-plans. S.E. has become truly 
country-wide, embracing all spheres of 
the Soviet economy. The social composi¬ 
tion of emulators has also become all- 
embracing. S.E. has acquired international 
character within the CMEA framework 
(see World Socialist Community). All 
this requires a scientific approach to the 
organisation of S.E. and guidance of its 
development. 

Socialist International is an international 
association of Social-Democratic parties 
pursuing a reformist line in the working- 
class movement. As of November 1977 it 
is consisted of 38 parties, plus 16 parties 
with an advisory status (of which nine 


are “parties in exile”, the Bulgarian, the 
Czech, the Latvian, etc.), and also two 
“fraternal organisations” (International 
Council of Social-Democratic Women 
and Union of Socialist Youth) and nine 
associated organisations (International 
Jewish Labour Bund, the International 
Union of Social-Democratic Teachers, 
etc.). Typical of the S.I.’s ideological 
and political platform is reformism (q. v.) 
(see also “Democratic Socialism"), a pol¬ 
icy of modernising and “refurbishing” 
capitalism, rather than accomplishing a 
socialist revolution. 

The First Congress of S.I. (Frankfort 
on the Main, July 1951) proclaimed the 
liberal-democratic programme of “refur¬ 
bishing” the capitalist system as the basis 
for the activities of Social-Democracy 
(q. v.) and rejected the Marxist teaching 
of socialism. By discarding the principles 
of proletarian solidarity, the Congress in 
fact joined the foreign political strategy 
of imperialism. It adopted a declaration 
entitled “Aims and Tasks of Democratic 
Socialism”, and a S.I. Charter. The S.I. 
leaders insist that S.I. does not determine 
the policy of Socialist parties, but merely 
registers it. The resolutions passed by 
S.I. congresses are therefore binding 
only on those parties that vote for them. 
Subsequent congresses of S.I. have inter¬ 
preted Social-Democracy’s political po¬ 
sitions on the topical problems of the day. 
They devote considerable attention to inter¬ 
national issues, the discussions showing 
that the S.I. usually follows in the trail 
of imperialist policies, actively supporting 
the system of military blocs. The reso¬ 
lutions on the colonial question and the 
situation in the Third World countries 
testified that the S. I. was attempting to 
channel the national liberation movement 
towards reformism. The S.I. leaders also 
took an extreme anti-communist stand 
in their attitude to the international com¬ 
munist movement and to the socialist 
countries during the discussion of the 
“Hungarian question” and the “Czecho¬ 
slovak question”. They tried to prove that 
only democratic socialism could make 
man free, although the Social-Democratic 
governments themselves abolished neither 
capitalist exploitation nor monopoly 
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oppression. Despite the S.I. leaders’ asser¬ 
tions that they continue the traditions 
of the First International (q. v.), they 
failed to refute the fact that the whole 
history of reformism is one of departure 
from Marxism, which culminated in its 
transition to the anti-Marxist stand. 

In recent years, S.I. activities have featur¬ 
ed new trends reflecting the collapse 
of the rigid anti-communist course pursued 
by Social-Democratic leaders. They have 
also betrayed contradictions between a 
striving to take a realistic approach to 
the problems discussed (the general sit¬ 
uation in the world, Social-Democracy 
and the developing countries, disarma¬ 
ment) and traditional anti-communism 
(q. v.), which blocks the way to political 
realism, to the unity of action of all work¬ 
ing-class detachments. The latest con¬ 
gresses of the S.I. (in Vienna in 1972, in 
Geneva in 1976 and in Vancouver in 1978) 
showed, in particular, that on major for¬ 
eign political issues Social-Democracy is 
evolving in a positive direction. There 
have also been changes in its relations 
with Communist Parties. Whereas, earlier, 
any form of co-operation with the latter 
was resolutely condemned, today it is 
recognised that S.I. parties are “free to 
decide” on establishing contacts with 
Communists. In general, however, the S.I. 
keeps to right-wing opportunist, reformist 
positions. 

Socialist Internationalism is a principle 
in international relations that characte¬ 
rises the solution of international, inter¬ 
state problems in the socialist world. It is 
a continuation and development of pro¬ 
letarian internationalism (q. v.). The main 
distinctive feature of S.I. is that its sphere 
is the socialist world and the inter-na¬ 
tional and inter-state relations taking shape 
within it, as well as the conception and 
formulation of the principles and norms 
of these relations. S.I. is a major pari 
of the Marxist-Leninist theory on the 
international position and the international 
role of the socialist countries (see World 
Socialist System) in the working people’s 
struggle for emancipation, on the correla¬ 
tion of the national and the international 
under socialism, on the essence of inter¬ 
relations between socialist nations, natio¬ 


nalities and countries, and the principles 
and norms that should be followed in 
building and developing these relations. 
The essence of S.I. as a guide to action 
is a series of fundamental principles stem¬ 
ming from an internationalist approach 
to socio-political reality and realised in 
practical measures. In this respect, S.I. 
incorporates more concrete principles, 
such as that of united action, all-round 
co-operation, gratuitous assistance, mutual 
support and fraternal mutual assistance, 
joint defence of socialist gains, and 
others. 

S.I. arose as a phenomenon and cat¬ 
egory from the working class’s seizure 
of power, the establishment of real so¬ 
cialism and the development of socialist 
relations between nations, nationalities 
and countries. S.I. went through its initial 
stages of development in post-revolutionary 
Russia when, with the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat (q. v.) in 
the form of Soviet power, fundamentally 
new relations began to take shape among 
nations and nationalities and among the 
independent Soviet republics. When the 
Soviet Union came into existence in 1922, 

5.1. was further developed in the relations 
between republics and nations within the 
Soviet state. As the new system transcended 
the bounds of a single state and, eventually, 
as the world socialist system took shape, 
a new stage set in in the development of 

5.1. : internationalist relations arose in 
the inter-national communications in¬ 
side the socialist countries and between 
them. 

The objective bases of S.I. are rooted 
in the fundamentally new social relations 
endemic to the socialist world, as well as 
in large-scale industrial production and 
the consequent internationalisation of 
the economy and the entire life of society, 
and in their specific manifestations under 
socialism. Specifically, reference is made 
to the common political system as the power 
of the working class and, eventually, as 
socialism has been built, the common 
social-political system; the common fun¬ 
damental interests of the working class 
wielding power in the respective countries 
and, eventually, the common fundamental 
interests of the socialist nations. To this 
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must be added the common nature of 
the main adversary, imperialism (q. v.), 
as long as it exists alongside the socialist 
world; the common nature of the principal 
allies, the revolutionary forces in the 
non-socialist world; the common problems 
being tackled in building the new society, 
and the ultimate objective of the struggle, 
the building of communism (q. v.). These 
and other circumstances make S.I. the 
internationalism of a socialist nation that 
is being or has been formed, the inter¬ 
nationalism of the entire people. In power, 
the working class has qualitatively new 
objective opportunities and international 
obligations; both it and the entire nation 
must be ready to take all types of united 
action with the revolutionaries of other 
countries, must be ready to render mate¬ 
rial, military and any other assistance 
to the peoples of these countries waging 
liberation struggles, for internationalism 
means that “a nation which is achieving 
victory over the bourgeoisie should be 
able and willing to make the greatest 
national sacrifices for the overthrow of 
international capital” (V. I. Lenin, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 31, p. 148). 

S.I. is an objective necessity in the 
relations between the socialist countries. 
The history of the socialist world has 
provided numerous irrefutable examples 
of how mutual assistance, disinterested 
support, fraternal co-operation and united 
action on the basis of the principles of 
S.I. have promoted the fulfilment of so¬ 
cialism’s tasks in individual countries 
and in the world socialist community as 
a whole. It would be wrong to believe, 
however, that fraternal co-operation on 
the basis of S.I. is only directed at solving 
problems arising in the socialist world. 
Bourgeois and opportunist ideologists 
today falsify the essence of S.I. in an 
attempt to divorce it from and oppose it 
to proletarian I., presenting it as a prin¬ 
ciple that “disciplines” special regional 
relations within the socialist world, al¬ 
legedly “closes in” on its own problems 
and thus isolates the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties in the non-socialist world. 
Such assertions have nothing in common 
with reality. S.I. as realisation of proleta¬ 
rian I. under socialism retains its general 


essence intact, viz. the struggle for the 
ultimate objectives of the international 
revolutionary working-class movement. 
Possessing the new potentialities, the work¬ 
ing class and all the working people of 
the socialist countries make a decisive 
contribution to this struggle. Socialist 
internationalism is high responsibility for 
the destinies of socialism not only in one’s 
own country, but in the entire world. 
It means the highest respect for the na¬ 
tional and historical features of the de¬ 
velopment of each country and determi¬ 
nation to render the broadest support to 
one another. It means the profound un¬ 
derstanding of the historic role played 
by the socialist countries in the world 
revolutionary process, in the support of 
the liberation, anti-imperialist struggle 
of nations. 

Socialist Orientation in the Developing 
Countries — see the Non-capitalist Path 
of Development 

Socialist-Oriented Developing Coun¬ 
tries — see Non-capitalist Path of De¬ 
velopment 

Social Socialist Property implies social 
ownership of the means of production; 
it is the core of the economic system of 
socialism and is the expression of the rela¬ 
tions between the members of socialist 
society in joint, collective appropriation 
of the material conditions for social pro¬ 
duction. Public ownership of the means 
of production is the cornerstone of so¬ 
cialism and the main source of its pro¬ 
gress. 

The types of property change in the 
course of historical development. This 
change is ullimately dictated by the level 
and nature of the material productive 
forces. Historically, the first type of prop¬ 
erty was social in its simplest communal 
form. This situation came about as a 
result of joint labour and the low level 
of the productive forces in the primitive- 
communal system. The evolution of labour 
..implements, labour experience and know¬ 
how led to the emergence of private prop¬ 
erty, which dominated the slave-owning, 
feudal, and capitalist societies. Under cap¬ 
italism, private property reaches its apex. 
The social nature of production under 
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capitalism comes into conflict with the 
private capitalist form of appropriation 
and creates the conditions for eliminating 
private property. This conflict is resolved 
by socialist revolution, which establishes 

S.S.P. 

S.S.P., in its content, essentially differs 
from all preceding types of property. It 
unites people, eliminates the antagonism 
of classes and exploitation (q. v.) of man 
by man, and establishes relations of com¬ 
radely co-operation and socialist mutual 
aid. It entails a radical change of society’s 
economic system: the goal of production 
and the means to achieve it become dif¬ 
ferent; it creates both the possibility of 
and the need for planned, balanced de¬ 
velopment of the national economy; 
the nature of labour, forms of distribution 
and exchange are transformed; a new 
economic mechanism is established. 

The domination of S.S.P. in the means 
of production generates common interests 
not only in social production but in all 
other aspects of social life as well. Friend¬ 
ship and co-operation between nations 
replaces strife and hostility, characte¬ 
ristic of capitalist society. The economic 
causes of wars between states disappear. 
The drive to conquer and enslave other 
peoples is alien to socialist society. S.S.P. 
helps people liberate themselves from 
a private property-oriented mentality 
and acquire a communist ideology 
(q- v.). 

In developed socialist society (q. v.) 
that has been established in the USSR, 

S.S.P. exists in two forms, state (public) 
and co-operative and collective-farm. 
In addition, S.S.P. also includes the pos¬ 
sessions trade unions and other social 
organisations require for performing their 
functions as specified in their rules. Per¬ 
sonal property (q. v.) is also preserved. 
The existence of the two forms of S.S.P. 
is attributable to historical conditions. 
In the proletarian revolution, the working 
class cannot take the same view of dif¬ 
ferent forms of private property. Big pri¬ 
vate, mostly capitalist property is expro¬ 
priated and transferred to the socialist 
state (see Nationalisation). This leads 
to the emergence of a socialist state and 
public property. The small private prop¬ 


erty of peasants and artisans cannot be 
expropriated, so another form of socia¬ 
lisation is used — co-operation (see Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operation). The basic means 
of production of small peasants are united 
and socialist collective-farm and co-opera¬ 
tive property emerges. These forms of 
social property determine both the nature 
of the Soviet economy and the division 
of Soviet society into two friendly clas¬ 
ses — workers and peasants. 

The state and collective-farm and 
co-operative forms of property belong 
to the same type. State enterprises and 
collective farms rely on socialised means 
of production and collective work, pre¬ 
clude exploitation of man by man, do busi¬ 
ness in a planned way to satisfy the constant¬ 
ly growing needs of working people, and 
implement the socialist principle of distri¬ 
bution according to work done. 

On the other hand, there are certain 
differences between these forms of S.S.P., 
chiefly in the degree of socialisation, spe¬ 
cifics of management, planning and mar¬ 
keting of output, remuneration of people 
engaged in production, etc. State property 
is the main, leading one. It accounts for 
over dO per cent of fixed assets in the 
national economy. In the course of the 
evolution of socialist society and the build¬ 
ing of communism, the state and the col¬ 
lective-farm and co-operative forms of 

S.S.P. converge and, at a certain stage, 
will merge into one communist property 
(see Convergence and Fusion of the Forms 
of Socialist Property). 

The question of property is the subject 
of a fierce ideological struggle. The exten¬ 
sive development of the state form of 
capitalist property in the modern capitalist 
world has inspired numerous theories on 
the “transformation of capitalism”. Bour¬ 
geois ideologists assert that, under con¬ 
temporary conditions, a “property rev¬ 
olution” takes place, leading to property 
“scattering” or “diffusion”. In reality, 
no such revolution occurs. The numerous 
corporate societies where some stocks are 
purchased by workers do not cancel out 
private property. The workers still do not 
own means of production and are still 
exploited by capitalists. Private property 
is being centralised by an ever smaller 
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group of monopolists. Some bourgeois 
ideologists and reformists formulate a 
proposition to the effect that the nature 
of property in the means of production 
is the same under both socialism and capi¬ 
talism, on the grounds that any state 
property is socialist. In reality, only under 
socialism is state property socialist, whereas 
in bourgeois society, state, or, to be more 
precise, state-monopoly property does 
not change its nature; its class essence 
remains that of private capitalist property. 
Right-wing revisionists view state prop¬ 
erty under socialism as “indirectly public” 
or even state-capitalist, while group prop¬ 
erty is declared as “directly public”. 
This, in point of fact, is an anarcho-syn- 
dicalistic idea. Group property is socialist 
in nature only if the decisive means of 
production are public, socialist property. 
“Left” revisionists deny personal property 
as well as the socialist nature of collective- 
farm and co-operative property. All these 
assertions conflict with Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism and are refuted by the practice of 
building socialism. 

Socialist Way of Life, the forms of 
human activity inherent in socialism and 
dictated by the conditions of life within 
the framework of the first phase of com¬ 
munism. S.W.L. is directly opposite to 
the bourgeois way of life, cheifly because 
of the fundamental difference in their 
economic bases. Private ownership of 
the means of production generates exploi¬ 
tation (q. v.) of man by man; the division 
of society into antagonistic classes pursuing 
different ways of life estranges people 
and results in the most harsh competition 
between them under capitalism. Social 
socialist property (q. v.) unites people 
through relations of comradely co-opera¬ 
tion in socialist mutual assistance and 
eliminates social antagonisms and compe¬ 
tition between people. Consequently, a 
certain mode of production is also “...a 
definite form of activity of these indivi¬ 
duals, a definite form of expressing their 
life, a definite mode of life on their part. 
As individuals express their life, so they 
are. What they are, therefore, coincides 
with their production, both with what 
they produce and with how they produce. 
Hence what individuals are depends on 


the material conditions of their production” 
(K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 5, pp. 31-32). 

In any society, including a socialist 
one, the main forms of human activity 
are their work and use of their working 
time, their activity at home, their socio¬ 
political activity, their activity in the 
sphere of intellectual culture, and, conse¬ 
quently, the way they use their free time 
(q. v.), and also the interrelationships be¬ 
tween people, characteristic of the parti¬ 
cular society, everyday habits and rules of 
behaviour. The essence of and relations 
between these forms of activity are rad¬ 
ically different under socialism and 
capitalism. This does not eliminate certain 
common features such as in the way 
working activities are organised, in types 
of housing, communications, etc., which 
are directly attributable to the level of 
the productive forces, science and technol¬ 
ogy. Even these common features dictat¬ 
ed by the modern scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (q. v.) take different 
shapes in different societies. The way of 
life is a social rather than a technological 
concept; its decisive features are dictated 
by the system of relations of production. 

In the sphere of work, S.W.L. implies, 
first of all, emancipation of labour from 
exploitation and work becoming a uni¬ 
versal duty of the members of the society 
and an instrument of individual develop¬ 
ment. Labour becomes a criterion of 
man’s value and determines his position 
in society. Under capitalism, working 
time is, as it were, taken away from the 
worker. In Marx’s words, “The worker ... 
only feels himself outside his work, and 
in his work feels outside himself. He 
feels at home when he is not working, 
and when he is working he does not feel 
at home” (K. Marx and F. Engels, Col¬ 
lected Works, Vol. 3, p. 274). This is a 
property of alienated labour, which cre¬ 
ates an antagonistic opposition between 
working time and leisure time. But the 
very existence of this opposition is a char¬ 
acteristic feature of the proletarian’s 
way of life when work is imposed on him 
and becomes only a way of earning a liv¬ 
ing. Elimination of this opposition is a 
characteristic feature of the way of life 
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under socialism. Marx noted that, in 
bourgeois society, live labour serves only 
as a tool for increasing accumulated 
labour, whereas in communist society, 
on the contrary, “accumulated labour 
is but a means to widen, to enrich, to 
promote the existence of the labourer” 
(K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works , 
Vol. 6, p. 499). Under socialism the content 
of the labour process becomes richer and 
richer and normal working conditions 
are ensured. On the other hand, the 
S.W.L., under which economic work 
incentives for each individual and legal 
norms that regulate labour are still nec¬ 
essary, is different from the communist 
way of life in the future, when labour 
will become the primary vital requirement 
for all members of society. As the advance 
to communism continues, labour and 
leisure time will be used increasingly to 
ensure the well-being of the entire society 
and the comprehensive development of 
the individual. A characteristic feature 
of the socialist (and, even more so, com¬ 
munist) way of life is collectivism (q. v.) 
as opposed to bourgeois individualism. 
Socialist society is true collectivism, unlike 
the apparent collectivism under capitalism. 
This true collectivism is not opposed to 
the development of individuality; rather, 
it creates realistic conditions for this de¬ 
velopment. It is only in a collective that 
an individual can develop all his gifts and 
talents. Collective and individual features 
are combined in all spheres of the life 
of socialist society. Thus, in the sphere of 
the economy, public ownership of the 
means of production is combined with 
personal property (see Personal Property 
under Socialism). 

Humanism (q. v.), concern of society 
or a collective for man, is a characte¬ 
ristic feature of the S.W.L. Under capi¬ 
talism, a working man is merely an 
object of exploitation, he is essentially 
depersonified. For socialist society man 
is the ultimate value. Its motto is “every¬ 
thing for the sake of man, for the benefit 
of man”. The working man has become 
the master of all the country’s riches and 
the bearer of political power. The inter¬ 
relationships between the individual and 
society are not antagonistic; on the contra 


ry, they become increasingly harmonious. 

A combination of the interests of society 
and the individual is a principle of S.W.L. 
Implementation of this principle demands 
that society care for the individual, create 
the conditions for his comprehensive 
development and that the Individual care 
for society, and understand the primacy 
of social interests. Neglect of society’s 
interests, as occasionally manifested today, 
is a legacy from the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois ways of life, a result of the 
contradictions that remain because of the 
insufficient development of productive 
forces and social relations during the first 
phase of communism. Vestiges of the past in 
people’s minds and activities are gradually 
overcome as communism is built. 

S.W.L. is imbued with a spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism. In socialist society, nations 
are equal in fact, as well as in law, in their 
economic, political, and cultural devel¬ 
opment; on the one hand, the conditions 
have been created for the comprehensive 
development of each nation or nationality 
and, on the other hand, for them to draw 
together, for exchange of material and cul¬ 
tural values, and for fraternal mutual 
assistance. In this respect, S.W.L. is oppo¬ 
site to the bourgeois way of life, for under 
capitalism nations are inevitably divided 
into oppressing and oppressed, developed 
and developing, while nationalism (q. v.) 
and chauvinism are essential ingredients. 

The fundamental features of S.W.L. 
are common to all countries where so¬ 
cialism has triumphed. This does not, 
however, eliminate certain specifics in 
the way of life of peoples, caused by the 
remaining differences in their levels of 
development and in the specifics of the 
sectoral structures of their economies, by 
national traditions and habits, and by forms 
of national culture. The widespread con¬ 
cept of the Soviet way of life chiefly coin¬ 
cides with that of S.W.L., though the 
latter is a more general concept embodying 
the characteristic features of the way of 
life not only in the USSR, the first social¬ 
ist country that has advanced to the stage 
of mature socialism, but also in other social¬ 
ist countries which are still engaged in 
building mature socialism. 

A characteristic feature of socialist 
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countries is the social-political and ideo¬ 
logical unity of society (q. v.), but full 
social homogeneity has not been achieved. 
Substantial differences remain between 
town and country, between mental and 
manual workers, and social and class 
distinctions still exist. All these differences 
affect the way of life. Further increase 
in the uniformity of the living conditions 
and ways of life of all social groups is 
a major task involved in the building of 
communism. 

S.W.L. incorporates truly democratic 
norms that have become rules of behaviour 
in society, where man is no longer guided 
by the old watchword “the devil may 
care” but by the new one “I care about 
everything”. This way of life encourages 
the individual’s activities in both the sphere 
of labour and that of socio-political life 
(see Social Activity; Individual under 
Socialism). 

In advanced capitalist countries great 
riches have been accumulated but they 
serve only the wealthy minority. The 
working people have an insecure future; 
unemployment is a constant threat. S.W.L. 
gives people confidence in their future; 
this confidence relies on the actually 
exercised right of citizens to work accord¬ 
ing to their abilities and receive remu¬ 
neration according to its quantity and 
quality. Under socialism, there is no unem¬ 
ployment; the economy is managed in a 
planned way. The way of life is a broad 
sociological category, only some aspects 
of which are covered by such concepts 
as “the standard of living” or “the quality 
of life”. The standard of living is an eco¬ 
nomic category measurable chiefly in 
terms of quantitative indices, such as real 
family or individual incomes, the quantity 
of consumer goods per capita, etc. The 
concept “quality of life” cannot be treated 
separately from quantitative indices as 
bourgeois economists and sociologists some¬ 
times try to do (see Quality of Life 
Concepts). Quantitative and qualitative 
indices, treated together, reveal both the 
basic advantages of S.W.L. over the 
bourgeois way of life and the problems to 
be resolved for its further improvement, 
for its growth into the superior, communist 
way of life 


Soviet People, a new historical, social 
and international community of people 
that arose in the USSR thanks to 
the victory of socialism, the overcom¬ 
ing of class and national antagonisms, 
the drawing closer together of different 
classes, social groups, nations and nationa¬ 
lities as a result of the building of developed 
socialism (see Developed Socialist Society) 
and establishment of a close, unbreakable 
unity of all classes and social strata, all 
nations and nationalities and of harmo¬ 
nious relations among them. It is a social¬ 
ist union, a kind of social alloy of all the 
working people of the USSR, which forms 
the social basis of the Soviet multina¬ 
tional state of the whole people (see 
State of the Whole People). An import¬ 
ant feature of developed socialism is the 
formation of the historically new social 
and international community, the S.P. 
This means that the common features of 
Soviet people that do not depend on their 
social and national distinctions are becom¬ 
ing decisive in their behaviour, character 
and world outlook. 

The economic basis of the S.P. is social 
socialist property (q. v.) and a planned 
national economy. The economy of the 
USSR is a single, highly developed eco¬ 
nomic complex, a stable material basis 
for the further strengthening of the social 
and international unity of the S.P. The 
S.P.’s features stem from the single type 
of the social structure of developed social¬ 
ist society and its steadily growing social 
homogeneity (see Social Structure of 
Socialist Society). The political basis 
of the S.P. is the united Soviet socialist 
multinational state of the whole people, 
the socialist homeland (q. v.), which is 
common for all Soviet nations and natio¬ 
nalities. The Soviet federation, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, embodies 
the state unity of the S.P. and serves as 
its constitutional form. Soviet people of 
different nationalities, as well as members 
of different classes and social groups, are 
united in a new community by Marxist- 
Leninist ideology, the socialist content of 
their national cultures, and the common 
aims and ways of social development, 
the building of communism. 

The formation of the S.P. has been a 
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long, complex and multifaceted process 
including two main stages, the period of 
transition from capitalism to socialism 
(q. v.), during which the major prerequi¬ 
sites for and foundations of the new histor¬ 
ical community were laid, and the period 
of building developed socialism, when this 
community took shape. At different stages 
of Soviet society, the concept of the S.P. 
has had different contents. Prior to the 
victory of socialism, it mainly reflected 
the state unification of the working people 
in the USSR, within the framework of 
Soviet government and on the basis of 
its principles, a unification that rested 
primarily on the political consciousness 
of advanced workers, led by Communists. 
The victory of socialism laid the founda¬ 
tions for the unity of all society, for this 
concept came to denote a working people’s 
society consisting solely of socialist classes 
and nations of the same type. Under devel¬ 
oped socialism, the S.P. constitutes a histori¬ 
cally new community of people. This 
reflects a qualitatively new level in the 
unity and cohesion of Soviet society, when 
the common features of Soviet people that 
do not depend on their social and national 
affiliation gain steadily in importance. 

The S.P. are a historically new type of 
community of people because, first, this 
community is, by its nature, socialist, 
having arisen as a natural result of the 
socialist transformation of all classes and 
nations, all aspects of social life on the 
principles of collectivism (q. v.) endemic 
to socialism. Second, the S.P. are a broader 
community than a separate class or na¬ 
tion, i. e. an inter-class and inter-national 
(multinational, international) community. 
Third, the S.P. are marked by unprece¬ 
dentedly deep and stable social (inter- 
class, inter-national and interpersonal) 
ties, determined by the unity of the basic 
aims and interests of the classes, nations and 
people forming this community. Fourth, 
the S.P. are a qualitatively new stage in 
the implementation of the communist ideal 
of an integrated mankind with no class or 
national distinctions. 

The S.P. are an organic unity and 
harmonious combination of the general, 
mass, international, and the particular, 
specifically class and national, with the 


general Soviet, international element play¬ 
ing the leading role. It would, therefore, 
be incorrect to consider the formation of 
this community as the disappearance of 
classes and the achievement of complete 
social homogeneity of society or as fusion 
of nations and formation of a “single 
Soviet nation”. 

The formation and development of 
the S.P. results from the interaction of 
the two main processes in the social de¬ 
velopment of socialist society — the free 
and all-round development of each class, 
each nation and their increasing conver¬ 
gence. The general Soviet and class, inter¬ 
national and national elements are by no 
means opposed in the S.P.; rather they 
supplement and mutually enrich each other. 

The most important and general feature 
in the development of the S.P. is a further 
strengthening of its social and international 
unity. This process is based on a steady 
convergence of all classes and social 
groups of Soviet society and its increasing 
social homogeneity (see Obliteration of 
Socio-Class Distinctions; Social-Political 
and Ideological Unity of Society) and in¬ 
ternationalisation of all aspects of the life 
of Soviet nations and nationalities (see 
National Relations under Socialism; 
Friendship among Peoples). 

Internationalisation of all aspects of 
the life of Soviet nations and nationalities 
is a logical, progressive process stemming, 
above all, from the material conditions 
under which socialism and communism 
are built in a multinational country. The 
huge volume of tasks tackled in this pro¬ 
cess, the rapid growth of the productive 
forces, which increasingly spread beyond 
the bounds of individual national regions, 
the unprecedented scale of building 
projects, the socialist division of labour, 
and other factors determine the objective 
need for a deepening and expansion of 
co-operation and mutual assistance 
between all Soviet nations and nationali¬ 
ties, the pooling of their constructive 
efforts, material and manpower resources 
in tackling the countrywide tasks. The 
growing migration results in diverse mul¬ 
tinational composition of the population 
in all Soviet republics and regions. 

Loyalty to the cause of communism. 
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Soviet patriotism and socialist internatio¬ 
nalism (q. v.); a high degree of labour 
and socio-political activity, socialist col¬ 
lectivism and comradely mutual assistance; 
irreconcilability towards exploitation and 
oppression, national and racial enmity, to¬ 
wards the foes of peace, friendship and 
freedom of peoples; class solidarity with 
the working people of all countries — these 
are just a few of the common features 
characterising the intellectual make-up 
of Soviet people. The feeling of national 
pride is not alien to them, but this feeling 
is not limited to the narrow framework 
of some single nation. It is much broader 
and deeper, for it includes, above all, 
a feeling of love for and pride in the multi¬ 
national socialist homeland. 

The history of the formation and devel¬ 
opment of the S.P. shows the laws behind 
and the ways taken by the gradual obli¬ 
teration of class and national distinctions. 
The way to a single classless and nation- 
free communist society is not to mechan¬ 
ically discard class and national forms of 
social life, but to make full use of their 
potentialities, to ensure the all-out unfold¬ 
ing and synthesis, at a higher level, of 
all the finest and most progressive characte¬ 
ristic of each class and nation. This process 
has nothing in common with either social 
levelling or denationalisation of social 
life, as is often alleged by bourgeois and 
revisionist propaganda. The S.P. is a 
transitional community of people on the 
way from class and national communities 
to the future worldwide, overall human 
community under communism. The 26th 
CPSU Congress put forward the propo¬ 
sition that, by and large, a classless social 
structure is established within the histo¬ 
rical framework of developed socialism. 

Soviets are government bodies in the 
USSR, elected by the whole people, the 
most representative and mass organisations, 
combining features of state bodies and 
social organisations; the fullest embodiment 
of the democratic nature of the socialist 
state. 

The S. (councils) appeared in 1905 as 
organs of armed insurrection (q. v.), form¬ 
ed by the revolutionary endeavour of the 
popular masses, “as a product of the 
native genius of the people, as a mani¬ 


festation of the independent activity 
of the people” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 10, p. 243). In their de¬ 
velopment, the S., which came into being 
from among the most revolutionary class, 
the proletariat, relied on ever broader 
sections of the population to become an 
organisation of the entire working people. 
The S. are an organisational form of the 
alliance of workers and peasants (see 
Alliance of the Working Class and the 
Peasantry) at all stages of its develop¬ 
ment; they are also an organisational form 
in which the socio-political and ideological 
unity of the Soviet people has been con¬ 
solidated. 

After the proletariat won power the S. 
became a state form of the dictatorship 
of the proletariat (q. v.). Being the most 
democratic, representative institutions of 
the working people, the S. established 
a new state machinery on the ruins of 
the old one. They acquired a new quality 
of being both state and social organisations. 
Once the tasks of proletarian dictatorship 
had been fulfilled the S. formed the 
basis of the state of the whole people 
(q. v.). 

A new historical community of people, 
the Soviet people, has taken shape thanks 
to the powerful development of the 
productive forces, the mature socialist 
relations of production, the drawing togeth¬ 
er of all classes and social sections, the 
legal and actual equality of all nations 
and nationalities, and their fraternal unity 
in developed socialist society. For this 
reason, the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR defines the political basis of the 
USSR as Soviets of People’s Deputies 
through which the people exercise state 
power. 

The main feature of the S. is that 
they are both bodies of state authority 
and the most mass-scale social organisa¬ 
tions. The democratic state principle is 
here combined with the potent principle 
of self-government. Thus, the S. embody 
the abolition of antagonism between so¬ 
ciety and the state and consolidate their 
unity. 

The S. are the only and sovereign 
bodies of authority in the USSR. They 
comprise a single system both in the centre 
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and at the local level, the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR being the highest body of 
this system and the effective vehicle of the 
people’s sovereignty. The supreme bodies 
of authority in the USSR and the Union 
and Autonomous republics form organs of 
state administration: the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR, the Councils of 
Ministers of Union and Autonomous re¬ 
publics. The local Soviets form executive 
committees. The bodies of state adminis¬ 
tration are fully responsible and account¬ 
able to the bodies of state authority. The S. 
as organs of power are structured on 
the principle of democratic centralism 
(q. v.). The S.’s activities are regulated 
by the Constitution of the USSR and 
other state acts of law. 

The S. are the fullest expression of 
socialist democracy (see Democracy, 
Socialist). The building of communism is 
marked by a further democratisation of 
the S., by developing the principles of 
self-government in them, above all, 
the democratic principles of electivity, 
replaceability, accountability and pub¬ 
licity. 

Unlike bourgeois parliamentarianism, 
based on the principle of division of 
power, the S. as bodies of state authority 
are both legislative and executive. Lenin 
saw this feature of theirs not only in 
the executive bodies of all links being 
formed by the respective S. and being 
fully accountable to them, but also in 
the fact that the deputies themselves must 
both discuss and adopt laws and decisions, 
and execute them. Lenin foresaw that 
“the further development of the Soviet 
organisation of the state must consist 
in every member of a Soviet being 
obliged to carry out constant work in 
administering the state, alongside par¬ 
ticipation in meetings of the Soviet...” 
(V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, 
p. 155). The enhancement of the deputies’ 
role and envigoration of their activities 
is an important line in the further de¬ 
mocratisation of the S. It is expressed 
in the deputies making more regular re¬ 
ports to their electorate, in the electors’ 
right to recall their deputies before the 
expiry of their term of office if they 
fail to satisfy the electors’ confidence, in 


the systematic renovation of S. membership, 
etc. 

The main forms of deputies’ activity 
are S. sessions and work on sectoral 
standing committees. Standing committees 
are now gradually becoming executive 
and administrative bodies. In some regions, 
towns and districts, certain functions of 
executive committee departments have 
already been assigned to standing commit¬ 
tees. The S.’s right to set up standing com¬ 
mittees was fixed in the 1977 Constitution 
of the USSR. This enabled the S. to assume 
more directly administrative functions 
in various spheres of the life of society, 
as well as general leadership, and to 
pursue the principle of accountability 
of executive bodies to the representative 
ones more consistently, etc. 

The S. are the most all-embracing, 
mass and genuinely internationalist or¬ 
ganisations, they unite and represent the 
entire people, the whole of the adult 
population, while all other organisations 
incorporate only some citizens. “The So¬ 
viets, which combine the features of a 
government body and a mass organisa¬ 
tion of the people,” says the Programme 
of the CPSU, "operate more and more 
like social organisations, with the masses 
participating extensively and directly in 
their work” (The Road to Communism, 
p. 548). The S. are the centres around 
which various local community organisa¬ 
tions (q. v.) take shape; the numerous 
members of these form the basis and 
reserve of the S.’s work. 

State Capitalism, an economy managed 
by the state on the principle of private 
capitalist enterprise, either jointly with 
private capital, or without it. S.C. as an 
economic system exists in the capitalist 
countries, where it currently constitutes a 
component part of the system of state- 
monopoly capitalism (q. v.), and in the 
developing countries (q. v.) which are 
going over to socialism. 

The role and objectives of S.C. in 
economic life are determined by the 
interests of the class the state represents. 
A bourgeois state establishes S.C. largely 
in the interests of the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie. Still, under certain circumstances, 
S.C. can serve to weaken private monop- 
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olies, which is why the Communist 
Parties are working to expand the de¬ 
mocratic nationalisation of private capi¬ 
talist enterprises. 

S.C. is of particular importance for 
the developing countries, as it makes them 
less dependent on neo-colonialists and 
helps raise employment and living stan¬ 
dards. It also accelerates their economic 
development by drawing on the state 
budget and enhances production concent¬ 
ration and elements of planning, thus 
increasing the rates of economic de¬ 
velopment. Under certain conditions, 
S.C. can also be instrumental in de¬ 
mocratising social life (see Non-capitalist 
Path of Development). 

During the transition to socialism, the 
main thing about S.C. is not that it is 
capitalism, but that it is a smoothly func¬ 
tioning system of state regulation of pri¬ 
vate capital, used to establish the mate¬ 
rial and technical base of socialism. In 
this context to channel private capital into 
the framework of S.C. is to wage a struggle 
against private-capitalist and petty-bour¬ 
geois elements, to promote concentration 
of production, and prevent the rapacious 
accumulation of private capital, the un¬ 
controlled exploitation of workers and 
the enslavement of small-commodity pro¬ 
ducers. S.C. should be ousted from sectors 
where it is harmful and applied where 
it is useful. Capitalist enterprises can be 
made the property of a proletarian state 
either by confiscation or redemption, either 
by a single act, or by stages. S.C. can 
assume a great variety of forms in the 
transition period from capitalism to social¬ 
ism: all kinds of contractual economic 
links between the state and private en¬ 
terprises both in the sphere of circu¬ 
lation (state purchases of capitalist 
production output, state raw material 
supplies to private enterprises, the crediting 
of capitalists, etc.) and in the sphere of 
production (the leasing of state en¬ 
terprises and concessions to capitalists, 
the setting up of mixed state and pri¬ 
vate enterprises). When socialism is being 
built in a peaceful way, such mixed en 
terprises can be used to change the socio¬ 
economic nature of capitalist enterprises. 
Profit in slate-capitalist enterprises is 


undergoing gradual change, too, part of 
it assuming the form of state revenue. 
The workers’ role in managing en¬ 
terprises is steadily growing. Once capi¬ 
talist property has been completely trans¬ 
formed into the property of the whole 
people, state-capitalist relations are abol¬ 
ished, some of the former owners turning 
into specialists employed by the proletarian 
state. 

The spread, methods and forms of S.C. 
are determined by the concrete historical 
conditions obtaining in a given country, 
the assistance rendered by the other so¬ 
cialist states, the economic development 
level, the share of the socialist sector 
in the economy, the working class’s poli¬ 
tical awareness and cultural standard, 
the resistance put up by the bourgeoisie, 
etc. 

In the USSR, the first state-capitalist 
enterprises appeared early in 1918. From 
1922 to 1927 the Soviet government 
concluded some 160 contracts on con¬ 
cessions, receiving about 45 million roubles 
in profit. The lease of state enterprises 
to private persons was practised on a 
wider scale. By January 1923, some 
4,500 local enterprises had been leased, 
31 per cent of them to their former 
owners, 21 per cent to other individuals, 
and 37 per cent to artels. Because of the 
bourgeoisie’s refusal to co-operate with 
the state and the unfavourable international 
situation, S.C. was not applied on a wide 
scale in the Soviet Union. 

In several People’s Democracies, how¬ 
ever, S.C. was spread on a wider scale, 
primarily in those countries where there 
were many small and medium-scale cap¬ 
italist enterprises (their immediate na¬ 
tionalisation would have retarded econo¬ 
mic development and aggravated the class 
struggle). S.C. was also relevant where a 
generally backward economy, or its 
postwar dislocation made it necessary to 
encourage small and medium-scale pri¬ 
vate enterprises in order to satisfy the 
demand for consumer goods in the shortest 
possible time. State-capitalist enterprises 
helped win over to the side of the socialist 
state those capitalist elements who were 
prepared to co-operate with people’s power. 
From 1945 to 1948 S.C. existed in 
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Bulgaria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Romania. From 1956 to 1972, a spe¬ 
cific form of S.C.— mixed, semi-state 
enterprises — existed in the GDR. 

S.C. was also widespread in some Eastern 
countries where socialism was being built 
(e. g. the Socialist Republic of Vietnam). 
There the national bourgeoisie, who had 
taken part, together with the working peo¬ 
ple, in the national liberation struggle did 
not oppose the introduction of S.C. 

State-Monopoly Capitalism, a form of 
monopoly capitalism characterised by the 
merger of monopolies with the bourgeois 
state. 

As monopolies emerge, serious dispro¬ 
portions and contradictions appear in the 
economies of the leading bourgeois coun¬ 
tries (see Imperialism). These contradic¬ 
tions cannot be resolved by private cap¬ 
italist enterprise and competition. It be¬ 
comes necessary to regulate the economies 
of the capitalist countries from a single 
centre, i. e. state intervention in the process 
of capitalist reproduction becomes a must. 

The development of S.M.C. is connected 
with exacerbation of the contradictions 
inherent in capitalism in the era of its 
general crisis, when it is no longer the 
dominant and the only social system (see 
General Crisis of Capitalism). Under these 
circumstances, monopoly capital has to 
accelerate economic development by 
making use of the state in every possible 
way. At present, the working-class move¬ 
ment in the capitalist countries is rather 
strong and the proletariat has the example 
of the socialist countries to follow; this 
impels the bourgeoisie to resort to ma¬ 
noeuvring and making concessions to the 
working people, drawing on the assistance 
of the state, which sets the wage minimum 
and the working hours, pays unemploy¬ 
ment allowances, and maintains social in¬ 
surance. The state is also instrumental in 
suppressing the working-class movement. 
The state’s growing role is connected, too, 
with the development of the national lib¬ 
eration movement (see Disintegration 
of the Colonial System; Neocolonia¬ 
lism). Monopoly capitalists are also forced 
to rely extensively on the state machine 
because of the intensification of inter¬ 
imperialist contradictions; they draw on the 


state in their struggle to divide up world 
markets in their own interests. At the same 
time, the financial oligarchy tries to unite 
imperialist countries in face of the growing 
strength of the world socialist community 
(q. v.) and the emergence of a large group 
of young national states. Economic factors 
are added to political ones, for, as they 
develop, modern productive forces enhance 
the world division of labour, while pro¬ 
duction and capital assume an increasingly 
international character. As a result, va¬ 
rious political and economic groupings 
of imperialist countries appear, and global 
forms of state-monopoly capital take shape 
(see Integration, Capitalist). 

The merger of the financial oligarchy 
with the state may proceed in different 
ways. Representatives of the largest monop¬ 
oly groups, who occupy high government 
posts, pursue their policies in the inter¬ 
ests of the monopolies. The unions of 
industrialists that usually express the 
interests of major monopoly bourgeoisie 
groupings also play a major part in the 
interaction between monopolies and the 
state and in determining the policy course, 
including in the economic sphere. 

Today there are different forms of 
state-monopoly intervention in the eco¬ 
nomy. An important place in the system 
of S.M.C. in the West European countries 
belongs to state property in the sphere of 
production: the state controls almost all 
railway transport and a large share of 
the civil air lines; the public sector also 
prevails in electric power engineering 
and in extractive industries (coal-mining, 
iron ore extraction, etc.). Major banks 
in the West European countries are also, 
as a rule, in the hands of the state. In 
many of these countries public property 
was formed as a result of the nationalisation 
of certain industries; the struggle waged 
by the working class, which demanded that 
capitalist property be turned over to the 
state, was of great importance. The monop¬ 
oly bourgeoisie, however, managed to 
limit the scale of nationalisation and use 
its results in their own class interests by 
extorting huge compensation, setting low 
prices and tariffs on the output of state 
enterprises, etc. (see Nationalisation). 
Redistribution of a considerable part of 
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the national income through the budget 
is used widely in the system of S.M.C. 
In the USA, Britain, West Germany and 
France, for example, 30 or 40 per 
cent of the national income is redistribut¬ 
ed through state financial bodies, both 
central and local. Concentration of enorm¬ 
ous means in the hands of the bourgeois 
state enables it to exert a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the economy. At the present time, 
the state in the capitalist countries is a 
major consumer of the output produced; 
the increase in state consumption is 
largely due to the militarisation of the 
economy. The state makes large in¬ 
vestments in the economy; in fact, it 
invests capital not only into state-owned, 
but also privately-owned enterprises. 

Diverse measures of economic and ad¬ 
ministrative regulation of the economy 
must also be listed among the forms of 
S.M.C. The policy of accelerated dep¬ 
reciation, which enables monopolies to 
avoid paying taxes on some profits and, 
at the same time, speeds up to some 
extent technical progress in industry, is 
widespread in many capitalist countries. 
During a crisis, the state offers favourable 
credit terms by lowering the bank rate in 
government institutions, in order to stim¬ 
ulate investments. State measures applied 
to regulate relations between labour and 
capital are, as a rule, administrative in 
character, e. g. the policy of wage freezes 
resorted to in the capitalist countries in 
order to step up the exploitation of the 
working people. Over recent years, S.M.C. 
has been using planning to optimise 
economic development. France was one of 
the first to work out a long-term economic 
development programme; somewhat later, 
similar programmes were drawn up in the 
Netherlands and Norway, and then in Ita¬ 
ly, Belgium, etc. As a rule, these pro 
grammes contain economic forecasts and 
have little in common with the economic de¬ 
velopment plans in the socialist countries. 

The state’s growing economic role 
exerts an impact on the economic de 
velopment of the capitalist countries, and 
on the capitalist cycle, too. After World 
War II, it made for an increase in the 
capitalist economy’s development rates, 
smoothed over its cyclic vacillations, and 


made it possible to modernise some in¬ 
dustries and launch new ones. Yet 
S.M.C. has not eliminated the funda¬ 
mental contradictions inherent in the 
capitalist system, and in many cases has 
even aggravated them. 

In the mid-1970s, a deep crisis broke 
out in the system of state-monopoly re¬ 
gulation, which became particularly acute 
during the 1974-75 world economic crisis. 
The ramified system of state-monopoly 
regulation could not prevent production 
cuts and soaring unemployment, coupled 
with unprecedented inflation. The world 
capitalist economy was shaken by moneta¬ 
ry, energy, and raw material crises.. The 
crisis of state-monopoly regulation was 
precipitated by a sharp growth in the 
internationalisation of the capitalist eco¬ 
nomies and their increasing interdepend¬ 
ence, which made national forms of re¬ 
gulation less and less effective. Moreover, 
the deep contradictions between the impe¬ 
rialist states make it virtually impossible 
for them to co-ordinate effectively their 
international economic activities. This is 
in no way surprising, for S.M.C. is an 
exceptionally contradictory phenomenon. 
The monopoly bourgeoisie has to draw on 
the state’s assistance in certain cases, 
while, at the same time, opposing both 
attempts to nationalise new sectors and 
certain forms of state-monopoly economic 
regulation. 

Lenin noted that, as S.M.C. develops, 
favourable conditions emerge for over¬ 
throwing the bourgeoisie and transferring 
the economy to public management in the 
interests of the working people; after 
assuming power, the working-class party 
would have important levers for managing 
the entire economy at its disposal. 
“State-monopoly capitalism is a complete 
material preparation for socialism, the 
threshhold of socialism, a rung on the 
ladder of history between which and a 
rung called socialism there are no in¬ 
termediate rungs" (V. I. Lenin, Collected 
Works , Vol. 25, p. 363). 

State of the Whole People is a socialist 
type of state that expresses the interests 
and will of the entire people and serves 
as a tool for building communism. The 
state came into existence with the division 
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of society into classes, with the need for 
the ruling class to keep the mass of the 
people suppressed. It was a product and 
manifestation of irreconcilable class contra¬ 
dictions. In capitalist countries the basic 
function of the state has been suppression. 
The socialist revolution breaks down the 
exploiting state’s machinery and creates 
a state of a proletarian dictatorship. The 
S.W.P. emerges at the stage of developed 
socialism (see Developed Socialist Society) 
and acts as a successor of proletarian 
dictatorship, once the latter has completed 
its historic mission and society has entered 
the stage of building communism (q. v.) 

The Soviet state of the whole people has 
nothing in common with the so-called frei 
Volksstaat, an idea put forward in the 
1870’s by German Social-Democrats. The 
creation of such a state in a bourgeois 
society, on the basis of bourgeois democra¬ 
cy, without a socialist revolution, was an 
opportunist and illusory idea. The S.W.P. 
in the USSR is no illusion or dream, but 
a fact made real by the activities of millions 
of working people, led by the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. 

The S.W.P. is a stage in the development 
of the political organisation of society fol¬ 
lowing the overthrow of the power of 
exploiters. It is not a tool for suppression 
by some class, it represents the fundamen¬ 
tal interests of all the working people, 
since exploiting classes no longer exist. 
Certain limiting functions preserved in 
S.W.P. are not of a class suppressing na¬ 
ture. Coercion is applied to individuals 
who violate the standards of socialist life, 
rather than to classes, and will continue 
until public opinion is sufficient to restrain 
the individuals. 

Unlike the bourgeois state, the social base 
of which is continually narrowing, the law 
of evolution of the socialist state is ever 
increasing expansion of that base. The so¬ 
cio-political and ideological unity (q. v.) 
formed in the USSR is expressed in the 
concept “the Soviet people”; so the state 
is a tool of the popular will. This does 
not imply, however, that the S.W.P. at the 
present stage can be viewed as super-class 
or non-class. The Soviet state is the state 
of the whole people precisely because the 
peasantry and the intelligentsia (qq. v.) 


have become socialist, having moved to the 
positions of the working class (q. v.); the 
goal of the revolutionary proletariat — the 
building of communism — has become 
that of the entire people. Both inside the 
country and in the international arena, the 
socialist state pursues a class policy in the 
interests of the working class and all the 
working people, defends the rights of all 
peoples to national independence, freedom, 
democracy, and social progress. The class 
nature of the S.W.P. is seen in the mainten¬ 
ance of the leading role of the working 
class. 

The proletarian dictatorship is state lead¬ 
ership of society by the working class 
in the context of antagonistic classes and 
a class struggle. These conditions call for 
specific forms of leadership and a political 
regime that provides certain privileges for 
the ruling class to pursue its policy. With 
the tremendous changes in the USSR result¬ 
ing from the complete and final victory 
of socialism when the stage of mature so¬ 
cialism is achieved, state leadership in the 
form of a dictatorship is no longer neces¬ 
sary. “The aims of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat having been fulfilled,” runs the 
1977 Constitution of the USSR, “the Soviet 
state has become the state of the whole 
people” (Constitution of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, p. 10). This 
is a new stage in pursuance of the ultimate 
goals of the proletariat (see Historic Mis¬ 
sion of the Proletariat) which will culmi¬ 
nate in a full communist society being 
built. 

A major feature of the S.W.P. is the 
sophistication of the forms of popular rep¬ 
resentation for ensuring participation by 
all citizens in the management of society. 
This process includes further democrati- 
sation of the electoral system, the develop¬ 
ment of the democratic principles of elec¬ 
tion, replacement and accountability in 
the operation of the organs of power and 
administration, the strengthening of the 
voluntary principles in administration, the 
development of governing bodies that will 
be run by state officials and the public 
simultaneously. This implies that an 
increasing stratum of people will be involv¬ 
ed in running society’s affairs, so that this 
activity will cease to be a profession. 
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The S.W.P. is a step towards the wither¬ 
ing away of the state and a transition 
to communist social self-government 
(q. v.). The state will, however, remain in 
existence until the final victory of commu¬ 
nism, which is the ultimate goal of the 
socialist state of the whole people. “The 
main aims of the people’s socialist state 
are: to lay the material and technical foun¬ 
dation of communism, to perfect social¬ 
ist social relations and transform them into 
communist relations, to mould the citizen 
of communist society, to raise the people’s 
living and cultural standards, to safeguard 
the country’s security, and to further the 
consolidation of peace and development 
of international co-operation” ( Constitu¬ 
tion of the USSR, 1977, p. 11). 

Struggle Between the Two Social Sys¬ 
tems, a class struggle between the two 
opposing world systems—socialist and cap¬ 
italist—which expresses the main contra¬ 
diction of the modern epoch (q. v.). Ba¬ 
sically, it ensues from the opposition of so¬ 
cial and private ownership of the means of 
production and the resulting fundamental 
differences in the ways of life under socia¬ 
lism and capitalism, which excludes a recon¬ 
ciliation, or “convergence” of the two sys¬ 
tems (see Convergence Theory), although 
the interaction and interinfluence of the 
two systems in the course of a single histo¬ 
rical process is evident. 

The dialectic of S.B.T.S.S. exerts a sig¬ 
nificant influence both on the entire world 
socialist, system and on the entire world 
capitalist system. Struggle has now spread 
to all regions of the world and involves 
international economic, political, ideolo¬ 
gical, and cultural relations. It influences 
the consciousness and spiritual world of 
modern man, his life attitudes and scale 
of values. 

S.B.T.S.S. proceeds in the following main 
spheres: political, economic and ideologi¬ 
cal. In the political sphere, socialism sets 
its task as actively promoting the solution 
of international problems by peaceful means 
(see Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems). Socialism op¬ 
poses the policy of force, war and national 
oppression, engendered by the very nature 
of capitalism, with a policy of peace and 
friendship among peoples, of equality and 


sovereignty of nations and states. This is 
why Soviet foreign policy is always class- 
oriented and profoundly internationalist 
in respect to other detachments of the 
world revolutionary movement. Ensuring 
lasting peace and safeguarding the 
right of peoples for independence and social 
progress are constant objectives of the for¬ 
eign policy of the Soviet Union. 

The socialist countries are coming out 
actively and insistently for the dispute bet¬ 
ween socialism and capitalism to be solved 
not on the battlefield or by weapons, but 
in peaceful labour. With the growth of 
socialism’s might, its voice in world politics 
is becoming stronger, while the positions of 
imperialism, of the forces of reaction and 
war are getting weaker. The successful 
fulfilment of the foreign-policy pro¬ 
grammes of the 24th (1971), 25th (1976) 
and 26th (1981) CPSU congresses, and the 
shifts in detente have created real condi¬ 
tions for channelling S.B.T.S.S. into a 
peaceful arena. Yet the forces of war and 
reaction put every obstacle in the way of 
detente. In the early 1980s, these forces 
have succeeded in seriously wrecking the 
cause of detente and talks in the spirit of 
detente, thereby producing growing insta¬ 
bility, uncertainty, and confrontation in 
S.B.T.S.S. All this has noticeably worsened 
the international climate and stirred up the 
threat of an armed conflict of global 
proportions between the two systems. The 
socialist community together with all the 
other peace-loving forces must once again 
mobilise their resources to consolidate 
international peace and security and to 
continue the process of detente. 

In the historical controversy between 
the two social systems, a major role is 
played by the economic form of struggle 
(see Economic Competition Between the 
Two Systems). By their social and econo¬ 
mic experience, by setting an example, the 
socialist countries exert an influence on 
the working people of other countries. The 
strengthening and further development 
of the material and technical basis of social¬ 
ism, and the enhancement of the perform¬ 
ance of social production aim at achiev¬ 
ing maximum results in the economy of 
each socialist country, so as to show to the 
broad popular masses in practice what 
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socialism has accomplished. Economic aid 
to developing countries (q. v.) is becoming 
an important area of struggle between the 
two systems. Here, too, force of example 
decides the issue of struggle between social¬ 
ism and capitalism, somewhat influencing 
the orientation and future development 
course of the nations receiving aid (see 
Non-capitalist Path of Development). In 
this, socialism has certain advantages: the 
experience of effectively solving the probl¬ 
ems encountered by the young states, non¬ 
involvement in colonial exploitation, in 
non-equivalent exchange, etc. 

In step with the shrinking of capitalism, 
the sphere of the struggle between the 
two systems in intellectual life, in ideology 
is growing in scope and complexity (see 
Ideological Struggle). The imperialists have 
been elaborating and attempting to imple¬ 
ment a whole set of measures to destabilise 
the situation in the socialist countries, to 
weaken them, employing special services 
and anti-communist and anti-Soviet centres 
to this end. While doing this, they ignore 
the fundamental norms of international 
law, draw on a carefully elaborated scheme 
of lies and slander directed against socia¬ 
lism, and manipulate public opinion. The 
bourgeoisie stakes in earnest on the dissolu¬ 
tion of socialism from within, on the “ero¬ 
sion” of communist ideals. It regards ideolo¬ 
gy as a kind of superweapon that derives 
its force from the development of the mass 
media and from the growing contacts bet¬ 
ween the two social systems. In this respect, 
bourgeois propagandists reveal the pseudo¬ 
objectivity of thoroughly selective informa¬ 
tion about topical events in the world, 
speculate on the problems involved in build¬ 
ing socialism, on certain of the people’s 
needs that are still unsatisfied and the poli¬ 
tical inexperience of young people. 

In the early 1980s, a psychological war 
of unprecedented proportions and brazen¬ 
ness has been launched against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. There 
is no doubt that the confrontation between 
the two world systems, between the two 
political courses — socialism and imperial¬ 
ism — has exacerbated to a degree un¬ 
known of throughout the entire postwar 
period. A struggle is being waged for the 
hearts and minds of billions of people, for 


their world outlook and socio-class orienta¬ 
tions. The future of mankind largely hinges 
on the outcome of this ideological struggle. 

Reactionary imperialist circles resort to 
diverse devices of a “psychological war¬ 
fare”— misinformation, fabrications and 
slander, and, while putting forward the 
slogan of “free exchange of information 
and ideas”, seek ways to interfere in the 
internal affairs of socialist countries. The 
latter have never identified the ideological 
struggle with arbitrary manipulation of 
ideas, much less with the cold war. They 
wage a militant offensive against bourgeois 
ideology, defending the objective truth and 
teachings on the laws of social develop¬ 
ment. 

Capitalist society has no future. It is 
plagued by chronic economic fever, sky¬ 
rocketing prices, inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment. The crisis of bourgeois democracy, 
criminal machinations by the powers-that- 
be, and a record rise in crime and terrorism 
complete the picture of the deterioration in 
the general conditions of man’s existence in 
bourgeois society. The framework of capi¬ 
talism is becoming increasingly narrow 
for the scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution (q. v.) under way at present. All 
of this cannot but strengthen anti-mono¬ 
polistic and anti-imperialist sentiments 
among the working masses. 

Socialism scores one victory after anoth¬ 
er in the historic struggle between the 
two systems, so the balance of power in 
the world is changing in favour of social¬ 
ism. Its share in world industrial produc¬ 
tion has risen several-fold since before 
the Second World War and is still rising. 
The member-countries of the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) are 
the most dynamically developing ones (see 
World Socialist Community). The econo¬ 
mic growth rate of the CMEA countries 
from 1970 to 1980 was double that of the 
developed capitalist countries. The social¬ 
ist countries demonstrate stable production 
and the evergrowing effectiveness of pro¬ 
duction management and all other social 
processes. The countries of the world 
socialist community register a steady rise 
in living standards and in the cultural 
level of the working people. These condi¬ 
tions contribute to the all-round develop- 
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ment of the personality, to the consolidation 
and improvement of the new way of life 
(see Socialist Way of Life). Socialism has 
a great capacity for educating people, grad¬ 
ually freeing them from individualism, 
egotism, possessiveness and racism — these 
incurable vices of antagonistic societies. 
The achievements of socialism are the re¬ 
sult of people’s hard work and heroism. 
To put all the advantages of socialism 
into practice, a number of non-antagonistic 
contradictions need to be overcome both 
within each socialist country and in the 
world socialist system as a whole (see 
World Socialist System). There is still a 
lot to do in this respect. Yet real socialism 
has already done away with economic anar¬ 
chy, unemployment, exploitation and pov¬ 
erty. It provides for ever greater social 
and moral progress of society; it has to its 
credit a new man and newly formed col¬ 
lectivist relations between people of dif¬ 
ferent nationalities. These successes leave 
no doubt concerning the superiority of so¬ 
cialism as a social system and give confiden¬ 
ce in its full triumph. 

Struggle for Peace, the broadest demo¬ 
cratic movement at the present time, unit¬ 
ing all people who oppose the arms race 
and the danger of a nuclear war that threat¬ 
ens the existence of civilisation. The pres¬ 
ent peace movement started after the Sec¬ 
ond World War to counter the threat of 
another war, when the aggressive NATO 
bloc was formed in 1949. 

Since the First World Peace Congress 
(20-25 April, 1949, Paris and Prague), 
the organised peace movement has followed 
a glorious path and become a real force 
and a stabilising factor in world politics. 
S.P. unites people with the most diverse 
views and convictions, members of national 
organisations on all continents, who co-or¬ 
dinate their activities through representa¬ 
tives on the World Peace Council. The 
WPC Presidential Committee includes 
public figures, leading members of various 
political parties — Socialists, Labourites, 
Social-Democrats, Communists, Liberals, 
Christian Democrats, National Democrats. 
It also includes clergymen, scientists and 
cultural workers. By its composition, char¬ 
acter and methods, the world peace move¬ 
ment is not and cannot be the “instru¬ 


ment” of any state or political party. In 
fact, it is a unique association of people of 
good will on earth. This was borne out by 
the experience of S.P. after the Second 
World War, and particularly in the 1970s, 
when the threat of a nuclear conflict was 
substantially lessened. By the early 1980s, 
the reactionary forces and the military- 
industrial complexes, primarily of the US, 
NATO countries, and Israel, regrouped 
their ranks and once again created a tense 
international situation. The adherents of 
peace met this new outbreak of war psycho¬ 
sis in a more organised way and with a deep 
feeling of their righteousness and the sound¬ 
ness of their cause. This is witnessed by 
the fact that in the spring and summer of 
1982 alone more than 20 million people 
participated in peace demonstrations in 
capitalist countries (as against 5 million 
during the whole of 1981). 

Today the age-old problem of war and 
peace has taken on a completely different 
shape and form. With the emergence and 
development of socialist society, which 
did away with private property, competi¬ 
tion, and inter-class and inter-national an¬ 
tagonisms, the conditions have been creat¬ 
ed for eliminating war from the life of 
society and for dismissing war as a form 
of social conflict. The USSR Constitution 
states that the USSR pursues a policy of 
peace aimed at “preventing wars of aggres¬ 
sion, achieving universal and complete 
disarmament”. As convincing proof of the 
adherence to this policy is the USSR's 
voluntary pledge not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons. 

The movement’s goals: to prevent a third 
world war; rebuff aggression; consolidate 
detente, bring about general and complete 
disarmament; uphold, in international 
relations, the principles of peaceful coexist¬ 
ence (q. v.) fixed in the Helsinki Final Act 
(1975) (see Detente). Today S.P. is 
inseparably bound with the struggle for 
democracy, national independence and 
socialism. It implies a struggle against fasc¬ 
ism and racism (qq. v.), a right for social 
justice and the progress of all peoples. The 
world needs a democratic peace that 
ensures the national dignity and security of 
all states, the right of their people to choose 
the social order they want. That is why the 
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issues of war and peace, involving the fates 
of whole peoples and states, constitute 
major divide between the forces of progress 
and those of reaction. It is the scene of 
interaction between the most varied socio¬ 
class forces, groupings and state coalitions, 
and this attaches a special and ever growing 
importance to the peace movement. 

With the appearance of modern means 
of annihilation (atomic and thermonuclear 
weapons), people have become aware 
of the danger of war. Such an aware¬ 
ness cannot by itself, however, eliminate 
war as a social phenomenon. Nor is the 
“balance of terror” that bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists write about a guarantee against war. 
In a class-divided world, the suggestions 
by some liberally-minded scientists regard¬ 
ing the creation of a world government 
to ensure international order are also uto¬ 
pian. The experience of history instructs: 
peace does not come by itself — it must 
be fought for. 

With the appearance and development 
of socialist society which eliminates private 
property, capitalist competition and social 
antagonisms, the conditions emerge for 
banishing war from the life of society, for 
abolishing it as a means for solving social 
conflicts. The Soviet Constitution, for 
example, proclaims that the USSR shall 
conduct a policy of peace aimed at “pre¬ 
venting wars of aggression, achieving uni¬ 
versal and complete disarmament” (Art. 
28). 

A concrete programme of peace and in¬ 
ternational co-operation, acclaimed by all 
progressive forces, was worked out by the 
24th and supplemented by the 25th and 
26th CPSU Congresses. It envisages the 
following: political settlement of military 
conflicts; the immediate and firm rebuff of 
any acts of aggression and international 
arbitrariness; renunciation of the use of 
force or threat of force; the creation of 
a system of collective security on the basis 
of historically established borders; the con¬ 
clusion of treaties banning nuclear, radio¬ 
logical, chemical, and bacteriological weap¬ 
ons and the development of new weapons 
of mass destruction; a step up in the strug¬ 
gle for an end to the arms race; a reduction 
of military budgets; the elaboration of meas¬ 
ures to reduce the possibility of a war 


starting by accident; elimination of the 
vestiges of colonialism; a boycott on mani¬ 
festations of racism and apartheid; a broad¬ 
ening of international co-operation. 

Solutions to these problems are unthink¬ 
able without stepped-up activity on the 
part of all peace-loving forces. 

At the beginning of the 1980s the inter¬ 
national situation became more complicat¬ 
ed. The aggressive circles in the USA and 
several other NATO countries set out on 
a course towards confrontation, step-up of 
the arms race and preparing for a “limit¬ 
ed" nuclear war. In the face of a mount¬ 
ing threat of war, the peace movement 
launched vigorous and mass-scale actions 
against the stockpiling of weapons, the 
raising of tension and the stirring-up of con¬ 
flicts. In September 1980, envoys from 
137 countries participated in the World 
Parliament of the Peoples for Peace, which 
met in Sofia. Though the participants ad¬ 
hered to different political and ideological 
positions, they formulated general goals 
and tasks facing all active peace fighters, 
which showed that the movement had be¬ 
come more consolidated and mature. The 
Appeal adopted at the forum said: “The 
people have the power to preserve peace — 
their basic right! Act now! ... Let us put 
aside all that divides us and join together 
to defeat the menace of nuclear war.” 

People holding the most diverse views 
are becoming more and more aware of 
their basic natural right — to live and live 
decently, with an opportunity to develop 
their talents. Now this right is seriously 
threatened by imperialism and its accom¬ 
plices. The arms race does not guarantee 
security for the peoples, for it calls into 
question the approximate balance of mili¬ 
tary strength that has taken shape in the 
world between the principal opposing 
class forces — socialism and capitalism. 
Disarmament, social development, the 
upholding of human rights and establish¬ 
ment of a new world economic order are, 
therefore, closely linked with the prospects 
for reducing international tension and 
securing a lasting democratic peace 
throughout the world. With the existing ba¬ 
lance of power, a world war is no longer our 
inevitable fate, but until imperialism and the 
reactionary forces have been eliminated. 
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the threat of war will remain and will some¬ 
times even increase, as events in the 
1970s and early 1980s have shown. 

The early 1980s saw not only a deterio¬ 
ration in the international situation, but 
also a sharp rise in the peace movement. 
The action taken by the peace forces 
against the arms build-up and for the right 
to live, for peace and social progress has 
now spread to all countries and continents. 
The forces of world socialism, the working- 
class movement in the capitalist countries, 
and the national liberation movement, the 
three main streams in the contemporary 
revolutionary process, are being fused to¬ 
gether. 

The 26th CPSU Congress, which took 
place in February-March 1981, proved 
once again that peace is the principal for¬ 
eign-policy goal pursued by the Soviet 
Union. The Congress put forward a set of 
peace initiatives, a genuine programme for 
eliminating crises and seats of military con¬ 
flicts created by imperialists and for termi¬ 
nating wars, declared or undeclared. These 
initiatives have become known as the Peace 
Programme for the 1980s. “All of them”, 
said the CC CPSU Report to the Congress, 
“pursue a single aim, our one common 
aspiration — to do everything possible to 
relieve the peoples of the danger of a nu¬ 
clear war, to preserve world peace.” (Doc¬ 
uments and Resolutions. The 26th Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of the So¬ 
viet Union , 1981, p. 40.) 

In July 1981, the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR adopted an appeal entitled “To the 
Parliaments and Peoples of the World”, 
calling on the Parliaments and peoples of 
all countries to take vigorous action to de¬ 
fend peace, maintain international securi¬ 
ty and develop worldwide co-operation. 

The Soviet Union’s efforts to prevent 
a nuclear catastrophe were demonstrated 
at the 36th session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly, as the Soviet representative came 
out with an important and constructive new 
initiative — to create guarantees that no¬ 
body will ever be the first to use nuclear 
weapons; if nobody uses them first, they 
will never be used at all. That would be a 
realistic way of solving the most pressing 
and vital problem facing mankind — to 
prevent a nuclear holocaust and ensure 


sound prospects for a lasting peace. 

Of great importance for tackling the 
key tasks of the struggle for peace and 
world development is co-operation between 
the ruling parties in the socialist countries, 
the Communist Parties in other countries, 
the vanguard parties in the socialist-orient¬ 
ed countries, the non-aligned movement, 
and all international progressive, religious 
and pacifist organisations and alliances. 
They should pool their efforts in order to 
succeed in their struggle for a just and 
democratic peace, which can only be ensur¬ 
ed relying on the principles of mutual 
equality, trust and mutually advantageous, 
equitable co-operation among all coun¬ 
tries, a gradual curbing of the arms race, 
and reduction of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments. 

No one country and no one people, no 
matter how great, can eliminate the threat 
of war single-handed. Only through joint 
efforts can the peace-loving nations and 
states, and the organised peace movement 
do away with that threat, which is fraught 
with the extermination of the human race. 
Peace is of general benefit to and the great¬ 
est treasure of mankind; today it has also 
become the primary condition for its furth¬ 
er existence. Responsibility for its pre¬ 
servation lies largely with parliaments in 
different countries and their members, with 
political parties, inter-parliamentary and 
public organisations, and with all active 
champions of peace throughout the world. 

The peace movement has diverse orga¬ 
nisation and methods of activity. These in¬ 
clude the World Peace Council and its 
numerous national committees, the Peace 
Fund, contributed to by individuals and 
organisations, regional peace assemblies, 
militant political manifestations for peace 
and picketing the embassies of aggressor- 
countries, and foreign military bases, send¬ 
ing petitions and demands to parliaments 
and governments, youth festivals, the Pug- 
wash movement of scientists, etc. Here, 
also, belong such civic initiatives as the an¬ 
nouncement of cities and provinces as 
nuclear-free zones, and the blocking of mil¬ 
itary communications and projects. The 
social base of the movement is expanding 
as new strata of the population join it. 

The forces of reason and realism are 
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also gaining strength among some business¬ 
men, statesmen, clergymen and military 
in the capitalist countries. Scientists have 
a major say in the formulation of a realis¬ 
tic peace policy. Their active involvement 
in the peace struggle has become vital. 
Their best representatives, American scien¬ 
tists among them, are now stepping up their 
activities against the fatal policies of an 
arms race and confrontation with the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries. 

The form in which scientists contribute 
to the struggle for peace can vary. Insti¬ 
tutes engaged in peace studies, as well as 
individual scholars, work out recommen¬ 
dations to assist politicians in formulating 
measures to curb the arms race and go over 
to disarmament and averting the threat of 
a new world war. In the Soviet Union, for 
example, the Scientific Council on Peace 
and Disarmament Research has been ac¬ 
tive since 1979. Apart from its other fun¬ 
ctions, it envigorates and co-ordinates re¬ 
search into problems of peace, disarmament 
and international co-operation, sponsors 
relevant conferences and symposia, en¬ 
hances contacts with scientific centres and 
scientists abroad, with political figures, 
cultural workers and the clergy who sup¬ 
port the creation of a healthy world cli¬ 
mate and oppose the arms race and the 
threat of a nuclear holocaust. Scientists also 
set up working groups to investigate the 
problem of how to shift scientific potential 
to peaceful uses of nuclear power or advise 
on peaceful uses for the nuclear armaments 
that have already been stockpiled. In all 
civic actions staged by the peace forces to 
preserve peace and oppose the thesis that 
war is inevitable and that the world has to 
fully indulge in the arms race, scientists’ 
words are becoming more and more weighty. 

The mass media, literature and the arts 
are of exceptional importance in the strug¬ 
gle for peace. Depending on their class and 
ideological orientation and responsible ap¬ 
proach to the prospects for civilisation and 
culture, they can improve the relations 
between the nations, or make them worse, 
represent the policies and intentions of 
certain states in a true or a false light, and 
foster either progressive and democratic, 
or reactionary, nationalistic and racist 
views. The principles and aims of the mass 


media and of the exchange in the cultural 
sphere were formulated at the Inter-gov¬ 
ernmental Conference on Cultural Policies 
in Europe sponsored by UNESCO and 
convened in Helsinki in June 1972; they 
were also reflected in the Final Act of 
the Conference on Security and Co-ope¬ 
ration in Europe which took place in Hel¬ 
sinki in 1975. The Final Act stipulates that 
co-operation in all spheres of culture 
should promote peace and mutual under¬ 
standing among peoples and enrich all in¬ 
dividuals intellectually, irrespective of 
distinctions in race, sex, language and re¬ 
ligion. The mass media of the socialist coun¬ 
tries abide stringently by these principles. 
The media in the capitalist countries, on 
the contrary, are harming the cause of 
peace and co-operation among nations 
as they take a biassed, subjective approach 
to explaining the causes of the social 
changes that are taking place throughout 
the world, distort the nature and class essen¬ 
ce of wars and military conflicts, identify in¬ 
ternational terrorism with communism, 
and resort to anti-Sovietism to fan war 
hysteria and justify the growth in military 
expenditures and the arms race. 

Peace is the common patrimony and the 
greatest value of humanity, and in our time 
also the prime condition for its survival. 
A great responsibility for safeguarding it 
devolves on the parliaments and their mem¬ 
bers in various countries, on political par¬ 
ties, interparliamentary co-operation, on 
mass organisations, on all active cham¬ 
pions of world peace. 

In the 1980s, S.P. has fused with the 
struggle of the people for social progress 
and for solving the increasingly compli¬ 
cated global problems. Therefore, the anti¬ 
war, anti-imperialist, and revolutionary 
forces and movements are drawing closer 
together in their ideals and political objec¬ 
tives. They are naturally attracted by the 
achievements and policy of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, which 
are a bulwark for preserving peace and 
civilisation on earth. The masses are begin¬ 
ning to realise for themselves that peace 
and socialism are indivisible, to better un¬ 
derstand and be more greatly attracted 
by the optimistic philosophy of peace the 
new society is ruled by. 
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Survivals of the Past in the People’s 
Minds and Behaviour are ideas, notions, 
traditions, actions, and habits of people 
that are seen under socialism as the out¬ 
growth and reflection of obsolete or obsol¬ 
escent social relations. 

These phenomena vary in nature. 
They include violation of humanitarian 
principles in inter-personal relations (in¬ 
difference, rudeness, haughtiness, cruelty, 
dishonesty, cynicism, slander, etc.); vio¬ 
lations of principles of communist moral¬ 
ity (q. v.) expressed as satisfaction of 
egoistical personal needs at the expense 
of society or the collective (parasitism, 
truancy, grabbing, drinking, etc.). These 
are adjoined by phenomena that do much 
harm to the formation of a communist 
consciousness (philistinism, red tape, for¬ 
malism, careerism, demagogy, etc.); re¬ 
jection of communist ideals (displays of 
bourgeois ideology, ideological indiffer¬ 
ence, etc.); remnants of great-power 
chauvinism and local nationalism (q. v.); 
religious prejudices and superstitions; a 
feudal attitude to women, etc. All these 
phenomena cause great detriment to so¬ 
cialist society. The most extreme, es¬ 
pecially dangerous expression of survivals 
of the past are legal offences. 

The socialist revolution has abolished 
the social causes (exploitation of man by 
man and class inequality) that continuous¬ 
ly give rise to such phenomena. This 
does not signify, however, that phenomena 
inherent in the past will disappear au¬ 
tomatically, by themselves. The socialist 
society that replaces capitalism is ‘‘in 
every respect, economically, morally and 
intellectually, still stamped with the birth 
marks of the old society from whose womb 
it emerges” (K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected 
Works in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 17). 
The material and technical base of social¬ 
ism is not yet enough to allow alt the 
material and spiritual needs of the people 
to be met completely. A significant fac¬ 
tor in the persistence of the survivals of 
the past is the relative independence of 
social consciousness, its lagging behind the 
social being. Ideas and sentiments remain 
in human minds long after the relations that 
engendered them have disappeared; they 
take root as habits, traditions, etc. and 


are passed from generation to generation. 
These habits and traditions often change 
their shape and adapt to new conditions; 
they may draw strength from various con¬ 
tradictions of social development and 
difficulties in building a new society; 
their enhancement is the aim of bourgeois 
propaganda conducted against the socialist 
countries. 

A significant factor in the maintenance 
or spread of survivals of the past is sub¬ 
jective causes such as violations of social¬ 
ist legality, deviations from the principles 
of socialist democracy, excessive admin¬ 
istration by injunction, etc. and weakness 
in educational activities (an undifferen¬ 
tiated approach, generality, and loss of 
touch with reality). This is also true of 
various individual causes, such as an 
unfavourable family atmosphere, frust¬ 
rations in private life, etc. Ways that 
survivals of the past find into a person’s 
mind are as complex as the individual’s 
relations with the environment and the facts 
of private life. Age, cultural level, edu¬ 
cation, social status, the nature of work, etc. 
also play a role. 

Lenin emphasised that the working 
people do not get rid of the survivals of the 
past “at one stroke, by a miracle, at the 
behest of the Virgin Mary, at the behest of a 
slogan, resolution or decree, but only in the 
course of a long and difficult mass struggle 
against mass petty-bourgeois influences” 
(V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works , Vol. 31, 
p. 115). 

The basic way to overcome survivals 
of the past is to remove the causes re¬ 
sponsible for their continuation and to 
create conditions that promote the for¬ 
mation of a communist consciousness. 
State, administrative, Party, and people’s 
control over strict observance by all 
members of society of the laws and rules of 
socialist community plays a significant role 
there. Survivals of the past cannot be 
overcome without a purposeful ideological 
education of the working people, without 
the formation of a communist outlook or 
improvement of their cultural standards, or 
their involvement into active productive, 
and socio-political activity. The work col¬ 
lective, social environment, a sound system 
of education in the family, school, and 
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everyday life are also important. Socialist 
society cannot advance to communism un¬ 
less an effective struggle is waged against 
survivals of the past. This struggle is a 
continual and integral part of work on the 
moulding of a member of communist 
society. This struggle requires constant 
attention on the part of the Communist 
Party and all conscientious forces of 
socialist society. Eradication of the sur¬ 
vivals of the past signifies creation of the 
conditions for the predominance of 
communist ideals in human minds and be¬ 
haviour, for the enhancement of all 
human abilities (see Harmonious Develop¬ 
ment of the Individual). 


T 

Technocratic Theories of Society are 
the conceptions within the bourgeois world 
outlook describing the development of cap¬ 
italist society along the road of scientific 
and technological progress. Modern vulgar 
technology-oriented conceptions of social 
development stem from the bourgeois trend 
of so-called Progressism. During the transi¬ 
tion from feudalism to capitalism, known 
in historical and philosophical literature 
as the age of Enlightenment, which replac¬ 
ed the “dark” Middle Ages, there appeared 
bourgeois ideas of progress allegedly possi¬ 
ble only on the basis of flourishing science 
and technology in conjunction with a 
strengthening of capitalist social relations. 
The enthusiasm, born of reason and knowl¬ 
edge and leading to progress found its ful¬ 
lest and clearest expression in the ideology 
of that age. “Rationality”, always identical 
to itself, taken out of time and history, 
and opposed to “fallacy”, “passion” and 
“mystery”, was regarded by the Enlighten¬ 
ers as a universal means for imporoving 
society. They understood progress as dis¬ 
semination of true and rational ideas that 
steadily remove the riddles and marvels 
of a world flooding it with the light of 
reason. Subsequently, as the bourgeoisie 
lost its historically progressive role, this 
approach to appraisal of social development 
began to be relegated to an apologetic 
“progressivist” thesis that science (with 


technology) is the only and all-powerful 
means for solving any human problems and 
achieving social harmony in a rationally 
designed world order. A later stereotyped 
notion of “technical rationality” (worked 
out by M. Weber), allegedly inherent in 
bourgeois civilisation, was instrumental 
in the formation of scientistic illusions. 
Various trends in 20th-century bourgeois 
sociology, exploring the “metaphysics of 
technology”, also contributed to the ideolo¬ 
gy of industrialism. 

The scientific and technological revo¬ 
lution (q. v.) that began in the mid-20th 
century, produced the illusion in the West 
that the progress of technology could save 
capitalism from its historical doom, subject 
to the objective laws of social development, 
and rid capitalism of its endemic social 
vices and contradictions. The growth of a 
temporarily stabilised economy in the devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries strengthened this 
notion among certain strata of bourgeois 
society. Thus, in the 1950s and 1960s, 
technocratic utopias gradually came into 
being. 

Epistemologically, technocratism is root¬ 
ed in the philosophy of positivism, which 
draws conclusions solely on the basis of 
empirical data obtained by the natural and 
technical disciplines. Positivism rejects a 
single general theory of social development, 
insisting on a plurality of “truths”. Today 
technocratic ideas express the interests of 
the ruling bourgeoisie, as well as of the 
broad stratum of “captains of industry”, 
i. e. managers, specialists, etc. It is these 
social groups that laid the foundations for 
a new ideological course. 

The most detailed elaboration of techno¬ 
cratic conceptions is to be found in the 
works of R. Aron, Z. Brzezinski, D. Bell. 
H. Kahn, W. Rostow and J. Fourastie. With 
all the individual differences between the 
various technology-oriented theories, all 
of them attempt to trace direct links between 
scientific progress and social development, 
thereby transferring economic causation 
linearly into ideological, political and so- 
cio-psychological processes. At first, bour¬ 
geois sociologists sought to describe the 
social consequences of industrialism, and 
that gave rise to a number of specific 
conceptions, such as the “industrial society” 
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(J. Galbraith), “deideologisation” (q. v.) 
(R. Aron, D, Bell, E. Shils and others), 
which became basic to the technocratic 
ideology. Then bourgeois researchers un¬ 
dertook to substantiate a more comprehen¬ 
sive philosophy of history directed against 
scientific communism. 

Bourgeois apologists turn technological 
progress into an absolute, reduce the pro¬ 
ductive forces to technology, and the re¬ 
lations of production to technico-organisa- 
tional structures. They build their argu¬ 
mentation on the model of a so-called “tech¬ 
nological society”, which they see in the 
highly developed countries of the West 
and in Japan. It is assumed that other 
countries will inevitably follow the historical 
course currently being pursued by these 
countries. According to bourgeois sociolo¬ 
gists, the basic characteristic of a “techno¬ 
logical society” is that its nature and de¬ 
velopment are directly determined by the 
state of its productive forces, irrespective 
of relations of property, i. e. production 
relations. In their opinion, technology and 
material production determine all social 
factors, which means that the productive 
forces engender new social relations of their 
own accord. It is alleged that this is pro¬ 
vided for by penetration of science and 
technology into all spheres of social orga¬ 
nisation. 

Proceeding from such an understanding 
of social development, bourgeois authors 
divide the history of human society into 
three stages: (1) “traditional”, or “agri¬ 
cultural” society (which is their term for 
feudalism); (2) “industrial society” (with 
this term they embrace capitalism and so¬ 
cialism); and (3) “post-industrial society” 
(q. v.) (actually meaning some kind of 
“renovated” capitalism). The last stage is 
regarded as a direct continuation of the 
preceding one, as its new phase, which, 
in the opinion of Western authors, has no 
substitute because it embodies the main 
achievements of social progress. 

Bourgeois apologists are prone to label 
the social consequences of the scientific and 
technological revolution with the term 
“modernisation”. To this notion they attach 
a rather broad and even abstract meaning. 
They often make the point that economi¬ 
cally backward countries have to be “civ¬ 


ilised”, i. e. to assume the way of life of 
industrially developed capitalist countries, 
and all these changes are supposed to pro¬ 
ceed on the basis of technological progress. 
A social revolution is accepted within this 
thinking either as an exception or as a 
particular case of the general process of 
“modernisation”. Proponents of this con¬ 
ception (R. Tucker, M. Halpern and 
others) are especially eager to use this 
methodology when analysing the social 
prospects for the liberated countries. This 
imperialist tendency is revealed in a more 
barefaced manner in the conception of 
“westernization” (D. Lerner, S. Lipset), 
which comes down essentially to the thesis 
that non-European nations must embark 
on a capitalist road of development. 

According to technocracy-oriented so¬ 
ciologists, the contemporary world is in 
the phase of a transformation from “in¬ 
dustrial society” into the society of the fu¬ 
ture. The latter, in all its “varieties”, repre¬ 
sents a modernised and reformed capital¬ 
ism, which is alleged to be second to 
none in the development of management, 
automation, social planning (qq. v.), the 
entertainment industry, etc. In recent 
years, these forecast studies have been sup¬ 
plemented by analysis of the intellectual 
processes pertaining to ideology (A. Wie¬ 
ner), culture (D. Bell) and the mass media 
(M. McLuhan). The transition to a “post¬ 
industrial society” is contemplated differ¬ 
ently by bourgeois scholars. D. Bell desc¬ 
ribes it as a smooth evolution of “industrial 
capitalism”. Conversely, A. Toffler holds 
that a new society will emerge as a result 
of the economic and political storms and 
upheavals afflicting imperialism. A variant 
of the “post-industrial society” is offered 
by the conception of a “technetronic socie¬ 
ty” elaborated by Z. Brzezinski in the book 
Between Two Ages. America’s Role in the 
Technetronic Era (N. Y., 1970). 

Rejecting the Marxist teaching of socio¬ 
economic formations, bourgeois sociolo¬ 
gists call on the popular masses to unite 
with the ruling bourgeoisie which, as they 
put it, carries out important measures by 
undertaking modernisation, introducing 
computers, etc. They also advocate a de¬ 
nial of “ideological fanaticism”, by which 
they imply the growing class consciousness 
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of the masses. Already in the early 1970s, 
T. T. S., including “post-industrialism”, 
began to lose their influence as a result 
of the mounting crisis of capitalism in 

I economics, politics and culture. 

Theories of “National Socialism”, 
ideological conceptions that emerged among 
society’s middle sections (q. v.) and the 
non-proletarian sections of the working pe¬ 
ople in the newly liberated countries. As a 
rule, they are an eclectic concoction of so¬ 
cialist ideals and national traditions, all 
kinds of Populist, Utopian, reformist, reli¬ 
gious, petty-bourgeois and other ideas. So¬ 
cialist doctrines of a national type have em¬ 
erged at the current stage of national liber¬ 
ation revolutions, when their further growth 
is restricted by the all too narrow bounda¬ 
ries of bourgeois nationalism (q. v.), while 
the forces capable of consistently imple¬ 
menting scientific socialism in these count¬ 
ries are not yet mature enough to lead the 
struggle for national and social liberation. 

The role played by the socialist doc¬ 
trines of a national type depends on the na¬ 
ture of the countries and the given historical 
conditions under which they are formulat¬ 
ed, on which class interests they express, 
and what kind of socio-economic pro¬ 
gramme they promote. Correspondingly, a 
number of relatively independent ideologi¬ 
cal trends take shape: socialist concepts of a 
national-bourgeois type; petty-bourgeois 
reformist doctrines of national socialism; 
and finally, non-Marxist socialist theories 

( created by the contemporary revolutionary 
democracy of the developing countries. 

The adherents of scientific socialism 
while supporting everything progressive in 
T. N. S. also remark their weak and nega¬ 
tive points. The positive aspect of these 
concepts, especially those belonging to the 
revolutionary-democratic trend, is first and 
foremost their criticism of the capitalist 
system. The advanced part of revolutionary 
democracy supports radical socio-democra- 
tic transformations, which are conducive 
to socialist development. They strive to 
eradicate the aftermath of the colonial 
past, clear society of the vestiges of feudal 
and partiarchal relations, build a develop¬ 
ed, diversified economy, improve the con¬ 
ditions of those who till the land, and 
raise the living standards and cultural level 


of the people as a whole. The socialist- 
oriented countries attach primary import¬ 
ance to solving these problems. T. N. S. 
are being increasingly influenced by the 
ideas of Marxism-Leninism (q. v.). It is 
emphasised in the policy documents of many 
revolutionary-democratic parties that the 
evolution of mankind rests on a mutual 
interconnection between the productive 
forces and the relations of production; 
that social revolution is an explosion pre¬ 
pared for by a gradual, progressive devel¬ 
opment and the intensification of anta¬ 
gonistic contradictions; and that socialist 
society, free from class antagonisms and 
exploitation of man by man, is bound to 
replace capitalism. 

At the same time, in a number of coun¬ 
tries, T.N.S. display the marked impact 
of religious concepts. This is because, for 
many decades running, the most popular 
religious systems dominant in Asia and 
Africa, e. g. Islam and Buddhism, served 
as an ideological banner in the struggle of 
the oppressed peoples. After achieving in¬ 
dependence, some religious figures openly 
sided with reactionaries; many others, how¬ 
ever, remained with the working people, 
supporting them in their striving to embark 
on a socialist-oriented path (see Non-Cap¬ 
italist Path of Development). 

By guiding the thrust of the struggle 
against imperialism and domestic reaction, 
T.N.S. for the most part objectively faci¬ 
litate advance along the path of non-capi¬ 
talist development, the achievement of 
economic independence and consolidation 
of state sovereignty. At the same time, since 
this ideological platform is not an integral 
scientific world outlook, its supporters 
sometimes give their slogans a petty-bour¬ 
geois hue, displaying an inclination to 
“skip” certain indispensable stages of de¬ 
velopment, exaggerate the role of military- 
political methods in administration, under¬ 
rate that of organisational and ideological 
work among the masses, and show an un¬ 
called-for distrust of the adherents of the 
Marxist-Leninist world outlook. 

Many concepts of national socialism 
current in the developing countries are 
characterised by an exaggeration of spe¬ 
cific national features and historical tra¬ 
ditions and excessive stress laid on moral 
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and ethical factors. Some representatives 
of national socialism attempt, on the pretext 
of modifying it to suit local conditions, to 
dissect scientific socialism and emasculate 
it of its revolutionary content by making 
all kinds of “corrections" and “amend¬ 
ments". Sometimes they extol national, ra¬ 
cial and territorial integrity, while playing 
down the importance of the internationalist 
class solidarity of the champions of social¬ 
ism. 

To facilitate the liberation from natio¬ 
nalist, reformist and bourgeois illusions, 
it is necessary to study Marxist-Leninist 
theory more profoundly, to analyse the 
experience gained by the socialist countries 
and the national-democratic movement 
itself, in which the working class, the 
peasant masses, the non-proletarian strata, 
and progressive intellectuals play an ever 
greater role. Among the realistic trends 
typical at present time is that the advanced 
section of revolutionary democrats is draw 
ing nearer to the Marxist-Leninist world 
outlook. 

Third (Communist) International (1919- 
43), an international association of the 
Communist Parties of various countries. 
It was formed as a result of the objective 
need to cleanse the proletariat’s revolu¬ 
tionary movement of revisionism (q. v.) and 
opportunism (q. v.) and to set up an inter¬ 
national working-class political organisa¬ 
tion consonant with the conditions obtain¬ 
ing in the revolutionary age which, as it 
consistently adhered to Marxist positions, 
would become the historical successor of 
the First International and the best tradi¬ 
tions of the Second International (q. v.). 

“The First International," Lenin wrote, 
“laid the foundation of the proletarian, 
international struggle for socialism. 

“The Second International marked a 
period in which the soil was prepared for 
the broad, mass spread of the movement 
in a number of countries. 

“The Third International has gathered 
the fruits of the work of the Second 
International, discarded its opportunist, 
social-chauvinist, bourgeois and petty-bour¬ 
geois dross, and has begun to implement 
the distatorship of the proletariat” (V. I. 
Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 307). 

The Third International was established 


as a result of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution and the ensuing upsurge of 
the revolutionary movement. On 2 March 
1919, the International Communist Confer¬ 
ence opened in Moscow, with 35 organi¬ 
sations from 21 countries participating. It 
adopted a decision to “assume the status 
of an International and take the name of 
Communist International”. This was an 
event of world-wide importance marking 
the formation of a centre, an ideological 
and political headquarters of the revolu¬ 
tionary proletarian movement. A major 
role in the consolidation of the nascent 
Communist Parties, the elaboration of their 
strategy and tactics, and their fight against 
centrist and ultra-left attitudes in C.I. was 
played by Lenin; he timed the writing of 
his book, “Left-Wing" Communism — an 
Infantile Disorder, to coincide with the 
Second Congress of C. I., held in Moscow in 
July and August 1920. The book criticised 
the ultra-left, sectarian trends in the com¬ 
munist movement, the narrow-minded 
dogmatism (q. v.),- ignoring the work 
among the masses and attempts at isola¬ 
tion from the trade unions and progressive 
non-communist organisations. The Con¬ 
gress dealt at length with the colonial 
and national questions. The resolution 
Lenin prepared pointed out that backward 
countries could go straight to socialism, 
bypassing the capitalist stage of develop¬ 
ment, if helped by the proletariat of the 
advanced countries. In this way, the ideo¬ 
logical foundations were laid for forming 
an alliance between the working-class and 
the national liberation movement. The 
C.I. Third Congress, which was convened 
in Moscow in June and July 1921, consid¬ 
ered a few specific questions of the Com¬ 
munists’ organisational activities in trade 
unions, among women and young people. 
It pointed out that the struggle for the 
workers’ immediate economic demands 
would have to be stepped up and raised 
the question of the unity of action of the 
working class (q. v.). Its attempt to establish 
a broad workers’ front was frustrated, 
however, by the Social-Democrats (see 
Social-Democracy). The issue of the united 
workers’ front was made central at the 
C.I. Fourth Congress, the last congress in 
which Lenin took part (November-De- 
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cember 1922). The Congress renounced the 
right and “left” errors made by the Com¬ 
munist Parties on that issue and discussed 
possibility of establishing a leadership of 
the united front. The problem of setting 
up the united front was also considered at 
the C.I. Fifth Congress, which met in 
Moscow in June-July 1924, when capitalism 
had managed to stabilise the situation and 
had entered a democratic and pacifist 
stage in its development. The Congress 
put forward the demand to “Bolshevise” 
the parties participating in C.I. and purge 
them of both right-wing and “left” elements. 
The Sixth Congress (Moscow, July-Sep- 
tember 1928) adopted a Programme which 
summed up the experience accumulated 
by the international working-class move¬ 
ment, provided essentially correct evalua¬ 
tions of the world situation, and outlined 
the prospects for the proletarian struggle. 
The Congress confirmed the strictly cent¬ 
ralised principle underlying C.I. A certain 
deviation to sectarianism and political 
doctrinairism, which narrowed down the 
sphere of the Communist Parties’ activ¬ 
ities, was seen in the work of the Congress. 
Its main slogan, “Class Against Class!”, 
aimed at invigorating the struggle against 
reformism (q. v.), sometimes amounted, 
in fact, to an underestimation of the import¬ 
ance of working-class unity of action. 
Its resolution on the situation in the colonies 
underrated the role of the national bour¬ 
geoisie (q. v.) in bourgeois-democratic 
revolutions. After fascism (q. v.) took over 
in Germany, the struggle against it and 
against the threat of war became the main 
task facing all progressive forces. The C. I. 
Seventh Congress, which was convened 
in July and August 1935 in Moscow (510 
delegates from 57 Communist Parties and 
international organisations were present) 
supported the Soviet Union’s efforts aimed 
at establishing a broad anti-fascist front; 
it also focused considerable attention on 
organising a popular front (q. v.) in the 
capitalist countries, calling on the Com¬ 
munist Parties to overcome sectarian, 
doctrinaire narrow-mindedness and stereo¬ 
typed schemas, co-operate with non-com¬ 
munist workers’ organisations, and draw 
the peasants and the urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie into the struggle. This strategical 


orientation is relevant at the present time, 
too. 

That was the last C.I. congress. The 
pre-war and first war years showed that 
the old organisational forms of leadership 
of the communist movement were not suited 
to the new conditions. In May 1943 the 
Presidium of the C.I. Executive Committee 
adopted a resolution on dissolving C.I. 
This resolution was approved by all its 
sections, on the grounds that “the orga¬ 
nisational form of uniting the workers that 
was chosen at the First Congress of the 
Communist International and that satisfied 
the needs of the initial period in the revival 
of the working-class movement, gradually 
outlived itself as the movement expanded 
and its tasks in individual countries became 
more complicated, and sometimes even 
presented an obstacle to further consolida¬ 
tion of national workers’ parties”. The dis¬ 
solution of C.I. made the rallying of anti¬ 
fascist forces easier. 

C.I. concentrated the best forces of the 
working-class movement in its leading 
bodies and played a major role in forming 
the working-class political army and in 
consolidating the Communist Parties. It 
orientated its sections on conducting flexi¬ 
ble policies, winning the support of the 
masses and acting jointly with the workers’ 
organisations influenced by Social-Demo¬ 
crats. This programme was aimed at turning 
the Communist Parties into mass political 
organisations, capable of leading broad 
sections of the working people. 

C.I. revived and strengthened the inter¬ 
national solidarity of revolutionary workers, 
facilitated the establishment of genuinely 
militant parties of the working class, and 
educated the Marxist-Leninist cadres 
dedicated to the revolutionary cause. The 
entire experience it gained is an organic 
part of the revolutionary heritage, on which 
the international communist movement 
(q. v.) relies today. 

Town and Countryside — see Overcom¬ 
ing Differences Between Town and Country 

Trade Unions and the Trade Union 
Movement are mass organisations and the 
movement of the working class and other 
strata of the working population for protec¬ 
tion of their political and economic inter¬ 
ests. 
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Trade unions were organised in the 
capitalist countries of Europe and America 
when the industrial proletariat formed and 
its class struggle against the bourgeoisie 
began in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries. At that time, T.U. acted as 
mutual help societies; gradually their func¬ 
tions expanded, they became more stable 
and stronger; the first national unions of 
industrial sectors and trades and then the 
first national centres were set up. In the 
colonial and dependent countries of Ameri¬ 
ca, Africa, and Asia T.U. were organised 
later. Thus, in Africa the trade union 
movement did not acquire mass support 
until after World War II. 

Marx wrote of the historical legitimacy 
of T.U., their contribution to the class 
struggle of the proletariat, and of the condi¬ 
tions for their success: “The ultimate object 
of the political movement of the working 
class is, of course, the conquest of political 
power for this class, and this naturally 
requires that the organisation of the work¬ 
ing class, an organisation which arises 
from its economic struggles, should pre¬ 
viously reach a certain level of develop¬ 
ment" (K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected 
Correspondence, p. 254). The collective 
struggle of the workers against the em¬ 
ployers for favourable conditions for selling 
their labour, for improving living standards 
is of necessity professional, because the 
working conditions are quite different for 
different trades. On the other hand, as 
Lenin emphasised, T.U. should not confine 
themselves to protecting the economic 
interests of the workers. They can mould 
the class consciousness of the proletariat 
and become a very important channel of 
political agitation and revolutionary 
organisation. For this, however, T.U. should 
be directed by a revolutionary party. 

In Russia, T.U. were first set up during 
the 1905-07 revolution, when a political 
party of the proletariat, a party of a new 
type, had been established. This is why 
T.U. adopted a militant proletarian position 
in the class struggle. In Western Europe 
and the USA, T.U. had existed before the 
revolutionary parties of the working class 
were created and had confined their 
activities, as a rule, to the economic strug¬ 
gle. In many countries, the theory and 


practice of trade unionism were widespread 
whereby the working-class movement was 
kept within the framework of the struggle 
for better sales conditions for labour. The 
late 19th century saw the formation of a 
wide stratum of paid trade union bureauc¬ 
racy (q. v.) whose members were recruited 
by the bourgeoisie to participate in poli¬ 
tical organisations, such as parliaments, 
local self-government bodies, etc. 

Today, the T.U. in the capitalist countries 
become increasingly left-oriented. The 
struggle between the progressive and re¬ 
formist tendencies is intensifying. Com¬ 
munists play a significant part in strength¬ 
ening the progressive trend in the world 
trade union movement. 

In socialist countries, T.U., ideologically 
guided by Communist and Workers’ Parties, 
become a school of communism, an orga¬ 
nisation where the working people acquire 
management and economic skills. T.U. 
organise the people for increasing the 
productivity of labour, participating in 
drawing up and implementing socio-econo¬ 
mic plans, run socialist emulation (q. v.), 
help all working people in the development 
of know-how in management of state and 
social affairs. T.U. work to improve living 
standards, cultural and communal services, 
and protect the rights and interests of the 
working people. In the context of building 
developed socialism (see Developed Social¬ 
ist Society) the role of the T.U., their rights 
and functions expand. 

In the USSR, the membership of T.U. 
is over 128 million people, who actively 
contribute to building the material and 
technical base of communism, to further de¬ 
veloping and improving social relations, and 
to organising communist education (q. v.). 

The T.U. in the countries of the world 
socialist community (q. v.) take part in 
the world trade union movement as the 
vanguard in the struggle for peace, democ¬ 
racy, and social progress. 

In advanced capitalist countries, T.U. 
have scored certain successes in im¬ 
proving the economic position of the work¬ 
ing people. In many countries the working 
week has been reduced, the duration of 
paid holidays extended, etc. The T.U. have 
become more active in the political sphere 
and increasingly resolute in defence of 
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democracy and peace and in the struggle 
to abolish race segregation, etc. 

In the countries that have been liberated 
from colonial dependence, the working 
class (q. v.) and its organisations are ex¬ 
panding. T.U. have a growing say in the 
choice of the country’s development course, 
which, in turn, largely determines the 
conditions of the activities and functions 
of the T.U. The basic purpose of T.U. is to 
protect the vital interests of the working 
people. At the same time, the struggle 
against the remnants of colonialism, impe¬ 
rialism, neocolonialism, racism, and apar¬ 
theid is very important. These general 
tasks create an objective basis for the unity 
of T.U. of regions and continents. 

The largest and most authoritative inter¬ 
national trade union organisation is the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) established in 1945. This is the 
only centre where the T.U. of countries 
with different social systems and levels of 
development, socialist, advanced capitalist, 
and developing, are represented. The main 
goal of the WFTU is to struggle against 
exploitation, for satisfaction of socio-eco¬ 
nomic demands of the working people, for 
unity of the international trade union 
movement, for world peace, for democracy 
and liberation of peoples. In 1949, the 
splitting activities of British and US trade 
union leaders resulted in reformist-oriented 
T.U. in Britain, the USA, and some other 
capitalist countries breaking away from 
WFTU to form the International Confede¬ 
ration of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU). 
It now includes T.U. of developed capital¬ 
ist and developing countries (the AFL/CIO 
of the USA has left it), is ideologically 
convergent with international Social-De¬ 
mocracy (q. v.), takes a more realislic 
position than it used to have on the struggle 
for peace (q. v.), and expands the scope 
of socio-economic democratic demands. 
Simultaneously, it wages propaganda of a 
gradual transformation of capitalism and 
the role of the state as an extra-class 
force. The elements of anti-communism 
(q. v.) are preserved in its policies. In 1920, 
the International Confederation of Chris¬ 
tian Trade Unions (ICCTU) was set up, 
then renamed the World Confederation of 
Labour (WCL) in 1968. While paying 


lip service to condemnation of capitalism, 
its leaders try to pose as “a third force” 
between capitalism and socialism. Their 
activities often conflict with their state¬ 
ments, which gives rise to discontent among 
the rank and file and to internal contradic¬ 
tions. In 1973, the European Trade Union 
Confederation was formed to unite the 
trade union centres of the ICFTU and 
WCL. 

The Organisation of African Trade 
Union Unity (ATUU) joined by almost 
all trade union centres of Africa, was 
founded in 1973; the International Confe¬ 
deration of Arab Trade Unions (ICATU), 
a regional trade union association of Arab 
countries in North Africa and the Middle 
East, appeared in 1956; and the Permanent 
Congress of Trade Union Unity of Latin 
American Workers was organised in 1964. 

The opportunities for contacts between 
the various trade union centres’ organisa¬ 
tions are increasing as a result of the 
growth of the international working-class 
movement. To unite the trade union move¬ 
ment in countries where it is split and on 
an international scale is of paramount 
importance for successfully defending the 
political and economic interests of the 
working people (see also Unity of Action 
of the Working Class). 

Trotskyism is a petty-bourgeois opportu¬ 
nist current in ideology and politics which 
is hostile to Marxism-Leninism and shrouds 
its opportunism with radical leftist phraseo¬ 
logy. It emerged at the beginning of the 
20th century as a variant of Menshevism in 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labour 
Party and was named after its ideologist 
and leader, L. D. Trotsky. T. was a reaction 
to the Leninist phase in the development 
of Marxism, to the formation of a new type 
of revolutionary party in Russia, and it 
reflected the moods of a certain part of 
the petty-bourgeois urban intelligentsia, 
prone to revolutionary phrase-mongering 
in spite of standing outside class battles and 
advocating defeatist views on all the main 
issues of the revolutionary struggle. In 
methodology and epistemology, T.’s charac¬ 
teristics are extreme subjectivism, vol¬ 
untarism, oversimplification and sophistry. 

T.'s ideological foundation was the 
“theory of a permanent revolution” which, 
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while plagiarising the idea of an uninter¬ 
rupted revolution (q. v.) put forward by 
Marx and Engels, was directed against 
Lenin’s thesis of the transition of a bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution into a socialist 
one. The main traits of that “theory” are 
as follows: distrust of the ability of the 
working class to rally its allies; denial 
of the revolutionary role of peasants; 
adventurous attempts to “boost" revolu¬ 
tion and skip its incomplete phases; rejection 
of broad democratic movements; special 
emphasis on waging “revolutionary wars”; 
denial of the possibility of building social¬ 
ism in one country. In the 1920s and 1930s, 
the “theory" was supplemented by one more 
essential element — overt anti-Sovietism, 
which provided a platform for rallying 
diverse anti-socialist forces. T. referred 
slightingly to the revolutionary potential 
of the Russian working class (which was 
declared to be “insufficiently prepared” 
for accomplishing a revolution), to the 
peasantry (assessed as a reactionary force 
bound to strike the proletariat “from the 
rear”), to the democratic phase of the 
revolution (struggle for democracy was 
considered by T. as a “past stage of the 
proletarian movement”). Trotsky’s volun¬ 
taristic ideas about tossing revolution from 
country to country denied the possibility of 
any prolonged coexistence between states 
with different social systems. In the last 
years of Lenin’s life and especially after 
his death, Trotsky made a frontal attack 
on Leninism, attempting to replace it with 
T. He distorted the history of the October 
Revolution, belittled the role of the Party 
and of Lenin. At the same time, T. at¬ 
tempted to undermine the unity of the 
Communist Party, advocating freedom of 
factions and setting the younger against 
the older generation. Having failed to find 
support within the Party, the Trotskyites 
began to set up underground groups and 
use illegal methods of struggle. The 15th 
Party Congress, in 1927, declared T. to be 
the “tool of a third force against the regime 
of proletarian dictatorship” and stated that 
adherence to T. was incompatible with 
Party membership. In February 1928, 
the 9th Plenum of the Comintern Executive 
Committee (and later the 6th Congress 
of the Comintern) apporoved the decisions 


of the Party congress and declared adher¬ 
ence to T. incompatible with membership 
of the Communist International. 

The subsequent history of T. is merely 
one of anti-communist and anti-Soviet 
struggle by small groups standing outside 
the organised working-class movement. 
The Trotskyite “4th International” (set up 
in 1938) called for the political system in 
the Soviet Union to be overthrown, spread 
defeatist moods, alleging the struggle for 
peace and democracy to be useless, denied 
the liberation character of the struggle 
against fascism, and opposed the creation 
of an anti-Hitlerite coalition and a united 
anti-fascist front. This discredited T. even 
more and many of its groups dissolved. 
Some revival of T. was registered 
in the 1960s-70s, this being explained by 
its plagiarism of the pseudo-revolutionism 
and leftist phrase-mongering by non-pro¬ 
letarian strata drawn into the anti-imperial¬ 
ist movement, as well as by its usefulness 
to the ideologists of anti-communism 
(q. v.). As for its organisation, modern T. 
is represented by seven rival international 
groupings, each claiming the right to be 
called the “4th International”. 

Contemporary T. is an anti-socialist 
trend. It has reinforced the reactionary 
content of Trotsky’s thesis concerning the 
impossibility of socialism triumphing in one 
country. According to the Trotskyites, the 
proletariat of one country or a group of 
countries, having won power, cannot and 
must not build socialism, but must pursue a 
course towards world revolution, without 
which any proletarian state is doomed to 
degeneration. Victorious socialism is 
declared by Trotskyites to be a “society of 
a transitional period” and the socialist 
states are alleged to be “workers’ states”, 
some of which have already degenerated, 
while others are in the process of doing so. 
All Trotskyite groupings attack the policy of 
peaceful coexistence conducted by the 
socialist countries, as well as any actions 
contributing to detente and international 
co-operation. Though T. juggles verbiage 
on world revolution, it still pursues 
a course of disuniting revolutionary forces, 
both in the world as a whole and in 
separate countries, alleging that to link up 
revolutionary currents only detracts from 
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the goal of overthrowing capitalism. Trot- 
skyites slander the working class of the 
capitalist countries, talking of its “passivity” 
and “demoralisation”. Some Trotskyite 
groups, contradicting pre-war T., seek a 
revolutionary vanguard among the peasant¬ 
ry of the developing countries; others — 
among radical left-wing youth. As before, 
T. spreads doubt concerning the need for 
mass action by working people in making 
general democratic demands, it is hostile 
to the traditional forms of class struggle, 
advocating either “revolutionary idleness" 
by promising an impending revolutionary 
“Day X”, or pointless putschism and adven¬ 
turism. In the second half of the 1970s, 
a reformist trend began to gain strength 
within T. T. is cosmopolitan, since it 
frowns upon making revolution in accord¬ 
ance with the national and historical 
conditions of a particular country. Instead 
of fighting imperialism, T. actually fights 
the revolutionary vanguard of our time, 
the Communist Parties, striving to ideolo¬ 
gically and organisationally disarm the 
proletariat. It seeks new devices for sub¬ 
versive anti-revolutionary activity, resorting 
to the tactic of so-called entryism, i. e., 
comouflaged penetration into mass democ¬ 
ratic organisations, in order to undermine 
them from within. The Communist Parties 
regard struggle against T. as an important 
ideological task. 


u 


Unity of Action of the Working Class, 
a tactic of proletarian organisations aimed 
at eliminating the split in the ranks of 
the working-class movement; it assumes 
different forms depending on the specific 
historical situation. The U.A.W.C., as op¬ 
posed to the bourgeoisie’s striving to split 
up the working class and incite conflicts 
and rivalry among its various contingents, 
parties and trade unions, is strengthening 
the proletariat’s political role and rallying 
the broad working masses around it. 

This unity has various aspects; there is 
international, national, ideological and 


organisational unity; and it manifests itself 
in the form of temporary political blocs, 
various trends in the working-class move¬ 
ment, etc. The importance of a particular 
aspect depends on the historical stage and 
the concrete tasks. 

Marx and Engels tried to offset the 
international strength of capital with the 
working-class unity based on the principles 
of proletarian internationalism (q. v.). The 
issue of U.A.W.C. became especially im¬ 
portant under imperialism, when the strug¬ 
gle between the revolutionary and the refor¬ 
mist trends in the working-class movement 
led to an ideological and organisational split 
among the parties of the Second Interna¬ 
tional (q. v.). During World War I and 
particularly after the Great October Social¬ 
ist Revolution, in the setting of the revo¬ 
lutionary upsurge, a split occurred among 
the Social-Democrats both within national 
parties and on a world scale. Revolution¬ 
ary elements formed Communist Marxist- 
Leninist parties, which united into the 
Third (Communist) International (q. v.). 
The Social-Democratic parties that re¬ 
mained after the split found themselves on 
the platform of reformist socialism (see 
Social-Democracy). The ideological and 
organisational split within the working 
class weakened its positions in the struggle 
against imperialist reaction, and the issue 
of unity again became central. In these 
circumstances, Lenin elaborated the tactics 
of the workers’ united front, which was 
proclaimed from the rostrum of the Third 
(1921) and Fourth (1922) Comintern 
Congresses; the conclusion of an agreement 
among Communists, Socialists and other 
working-class organisations on joint action 
to uphold the working people’s economic 
and political demands was required, in 
spite of the theoretical and tactical dif¬ 
ferences existing among various contingents 
of the working class. Decisive significance 
attaches to the masses’ revolutionary 
movement, to actions “from below”, to 
joint strikes, meetings and manifestations, 
and to the establishment of Committees 
of the United Front. Such kinds of mass 
movement were to serve as the ground¬ 
work for reaching an agreement among 
the leaders. Afterwards, the struggle for 
unity of action became a major task for 
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the world communist movement, despite the 
fact that the leaders of Social-Democracy 
and reformist trade unions had for many 
years opposed it and that it was weakened 
due to certain errors of a sectarian type 
committed by young Communist Parties. 
During the 1930s, when the struggle against 
the threat of a world war and impending 
fascism became the most important task 
facing all progressive forces, the movement 
for unity of action won ever new supporters 
to its side (see International Communist 
Movement). 

The Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
(1935) elaborated Lenin’s principles of 
unity of action, thus dealing a serious blow 
to “left” sectarianism and making the form¬ 
ation of a united workers’ front the 
nucleus for rallying together all anti-fascist 
forces. In several countries, owing to the 
pressure from the working masses, it be¬ 
came possible to introduce unity “from 
above”, so that a foundation was provided 
for uniting all democratic forces and 
organising the people’s anti-fascist front 
(see Popular Front). 

During World War II, the political line 
of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
was logically continued in the establishment 
of national and patriotic fronts, in which 
the anti-fascist patriotic forces of whole 
nations were rallied. In many respects this 
line anticipated the strategy and tactics of 
the Communist Parties in the national-de¬ 
mocratic revolutions in Europe and Asia, 
which brought about a unification of Com¬ 
munist and Social-Democratic parties on 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism, i. e. 
brought ideological and organisational uni¬ 
ty of the working class. 

Today U.A.W.C. in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries is necessary both for securing the 
social and political achievements of the 
working people in the context of stronger 
anti-democratic trends among the bour¬ 
geoisie, and for the working class to win 
new positions in the economic, political 
and social spheres. By achieving unity of 
action and rallying all democratic forces 
of the nation around itself, the working 
class becomes the nucleus of the anti- 
monopoly coalition uniting broad sections 
of workers, peasants, urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie, intellectuals and students in the 


struggle for peace and democracy, and for 
the elimination of the sway of the monop¬ 
olies. The International Meeting of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties (1969) 
emphasised that the working class was the 
pivot of the anti-monopoly coalition aimed 
at rallying various social and political 
forces, and that this was an earnest of 
success in the struggle not only to satisfy 
the working people’s immediate needs and 
interests, but also to ensure society’s trans¬ 
formation along socialist lines in the future. 
The contemporary forms of U.A.W.C. are 
diverse: joint actions by party, trade union, 
youth, women’s and other organisations for 
short or prolonged periods of time, on a 
local, national or global scale (see also 
Proletarian Internationalism). 

The Communist Parties, while fighting 
for U.A.W.C. focus mainly on co-operation 
between Communists and Socialists as the 
two major forces in the world working-class 
movement. In spite of the resistance put 
up by the right-wing Social-Democratic 
leadership and trade union officials, left 
elements, who come out in defence of 
U.A.W.C., are becoming more active in the 
Social-Democratic parties, trade unions and 
religious circles in many countries. Finland, 
France, Italy and some other countries 
have already gained experience in joint 
action by Communists and Socialists. 

Considerable shifts have also occurred 
'towards unification in the trade union 
movement. Agreements among parties 
and other organisations on unity of action 
result from the broad movement of the 
popular masses, such as peace rallies and 
rallies for a democratisation of the admi¬ 
nistration, economic strikes, in which 
working people from different political 
parties and trade unions take part, etc. The 
Communist Parties are playing the most 
important role in this struggle, the decisive 
factors of U.A.W.C. being cohesion within 
the international communist movement, 
and the struggle against leftist-sectarian 
dissenting elements. Objective circumstanc¬ 
es are constantly proving to the working 
masses that unity is necessary, and the 
communist movement is steadfastly working 
to abolish the split within the working 
class, overcoming all obstacles and difficul¬ 
ties it encounters on the way. 
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Uninterrupted Revolution, an ascending 
development of the revolutionary process 
from bourgeois-democratic actions against 
feudal institutions to an anti-capitalist 
struggle and to the assumption of power by 
the proletariat. 

The idea of U.R. emerged as a summing 
up of the experience gained by the working 
people in their class struggle during bour¬ 
geois and bourgeois-democratic revolu¬ 
tions, in particular during the French 
Revolution of 1848, when the proletariat 
ventured to come out with its own demands 
aimed against the capitalists. This attempt 
could not, of course, succeed at that 
time, but it revealed the intrinsic tendency 
in the development of the class struggle 
and demonstrated the link between the 
struggle for democracy and that for so¬ 
cialism. In their "Address of the Central 
Committee to the Communist League” 
(1850) Marx and Engels wrote: “Our 
interest and our task (are! to make the 
revolution permanent, until all more or 
less possessing classes have been forced 
out of their position of dominance, until 
the proletariat has conquered state power” 
(K, Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works in 
three volumes, Vol. 1, p. 179). 

Marx and Engels saw U.R. as a sharp 
political class struggle that can sometimes 
assume the form of civil war (q. v.), 
a struggle in the course of which the 
proletariat at first comes out against 
feudalist reaction (in alliance with all 
classes and strata opposed to it), then 
against the big bourgeoisie and the political 
forces representing it, and finally against 
the petty-bourgeois democrats who use 
pseudo-socialist phraseology to cover their 
“wish of abolishing the pressure of big 
capital on small capital, of the big 
bourgeois on the small bourgeois” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Works in 
three volumes, Vol. 1, p. 177). The 
experience of the class struggle gained 
under imperialism (q. v.) showed that the 
concept of U.R. should be elaborated 
creatively, taking into account the new 
circumstances. A formal approach to this 
concept made a caricature of it, e. g. 
in Trotsky’s “theory of permament rev¬ 
olution” (see Trotskyism), which ref¬ 
lected the petty-bourgeois revolutionarism 


against which the Marxist doctrine of 
U.R. is spearheaded. The concept of 
U.R. in Marxist theory is not a call for a 
“permanent” struggle against all and 
sundry, but for the development of the 
revolutionary process, for the establishment 
of a link between the struggle to fulfil 
democratic tasks with that to transform 
society along the socialist lines, effecting 
a change in the aims of the movement as 
it proceeds, and re-grouping class and 
political forces. Contrary to the “theory 
of permanent revolution”, which ignores 
the peasantry and other allies of the 
working class, the Marxist theory of 
U.R. organically includes the issue of 
acting jointly with non-proletarian strata 
and political forces at particular stages 
of the movement, of compromises and 
possible concessions to allies. The skipping 
over of the bourgeois-democratic stage 
of the revolution and rejection of the 
revolutionary potential of the peasantry and 
an alliance with it revealed its leftist, 
sectarian essence and turned the “theory 
of permanent revolution” into an ad¬ 
venturistic scheme while the fact that it 
ignored the possibility of socialism triumph¬ 
ing in one country reduced the idea of 
uninterrupted revolutionary movements 
(see World Revolutionary Process) to 
calls for the export of revolution. 

Lenin’s theory of the bourgeois-de¬ 
mocratic revolution developing into a so¬ 
cialist one was a real step forward in the 
Marxist concept of U.R. “From the de¬ 
mocratic revolution,” he wrote, “we shall 
at once, and precisely in accordance with 
the measure of our strength, the strength 
of the class-conscious and organised pro¬ 
letariat, begin to pass to the socialist 
revolution. We stand for uninterrupted rev¬ 
olution” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , 
Vol. 9, pp. 236-237). Lenin proceeded 
from strictly distinguishing between the 
two stages of the revolution — the struggle 
for democratic reforms, and the struggle 
for socialism, with a special strategic 
line elaborated for each stage. He also 
developed Marx’s idea of an alliance bet¬ 
ween the workers and the peasants (see 
Alliance of the Working Class and the 
Peasantry), speaking not only of the need 
for a peasant war to support the pro- 
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letariat’s actions, but also of the deployment 
of class forces during both the struggle 
against tsarism and the preparation for 
socialist revolution. Lenin’s theory of the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution develop¬ 
ing into a socialist revolution regarded 
a determined struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie for leadership in the revolutionary- 
democratic movement as a condition for 
establishing a firm alliance between the 
proletariat and the peasantry, because the 
bourgeoisie had exhausted its revolutiona¬ 
ry potential. Such tactics were also de¬ 
termined by the fact that the main issue 
in Russian bourgeois-democratic revo¬ 
lution was the agrarian question, and 
the interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
peasant masses with respect to large- 
scale land ownership differed radically. 
At the first stage of the democratic 
struggle, when national liberation is the 
central issue, the circumstances call for 
the proletariat to co-operate with the 
patriotically-minded part of the bour¬ 
geoisie. Even in this situation, the issues of 
an ideological struggle, the dissemination 
of the ideas of scientific socialism within 
the liberation movement, are vital. 

The intensification of the general crisis 
of capitalism (q. v.) makes the interests 
of the petty bourgeoisie, the middle strata 
(q. v.), increasingly opposed to those of 
the monopoly bourgeoisie, especially when 
big monopoly capital develops foreign, 
neocolonialist features. Under these con¬ 
ditions, the petty bourgeoisie’s struggle 
against big capital objectively serves to 
clear the road for socialist transforma¬ 
tions. Hence the question of co-operation 
and the establishment of a revolutionary 
government in which the proletariat 
could take part on a par with the peasantry, 
the small urban bourgeoisie, and the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie. Marxist-Leninist theory 
has solved this question in its conclusion 
concerning the possibility of establishing 
such a revolutionary government which 
would be a dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry, a revolutionary-de¬ 
mocratic dictatorship of the people (see 
also Revolutionary Democracy). Thus 
the proletariat can and must promote 
revolutionary processes not only from 
below, through mass actions, but also 


from above, by participating in the revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic government. 

The Marxist-Leninist idea of the bour¬ 
geois-democratic revolution developing 
into a socialist one is being elaborated 
and specified in the practice of various 
countries and diverse revolutionary- 
democratic and national liberation move¬ 
ments. 

Utopian Socialism is an assemblage of 
social teachings emanating from the desire, 
though yet primitive in form, to establish 
a new type of society free from exploita¬ 
tion (q. v.) of man by man and from all 
other forms of social inequality. U.S. 
emerged as a reflection of the contra¬ 
dictions of capitalism. “When feudalism 
was overthrown and ‘free’ capitalist 
society appeared in the world, it at once 
became apparent that this freedom meant 
a new system of oppression and exploi¬ 
tation of the working people. Various 
socialist doctrines immediately emerged as 
a reflection of and protest against this 
oppression” (V. I. Lenin, Collected Works , 
Vol. 19, p. 27). As the first form negating 
the capitalist order in the name of the 
supreme, communist, social system, U.S. 
(and herein lies its essential difference 
from scientific communism, q. v.) failed to 
substantiate, theoretically or economically, 
the laws governing mankind’s progress 
towards this new society, failed to in¬ 
terpret the active political and revolutionary 
movement of the proletariat as the force, 
whose direct vital need was to eliminate 
the capitalist order. U.S. “could not 
explain the real nature of wage-slavery 
under capitalism, ... could not reveal the 
laws of capitalist development, or show 
what social force is capable of becoming 
the creator of a new society" (ibid.). 

The prehistory of U.S. goes far back 
into the past. The ideologies of many 
popular movements in precapitalist for¬ 
mations leaned towards equality of prop¬ 
erty, social justice, dreams of a society 
without forced labour, without poverty. 
Elements of such utopian dreams are to 
be found, for example, in early Christiani¬ 
ty, in popular socio-religious teachings, 
heresies, and folklore. In feudal Western 
Europe, this popular utopian ideology of 
equality was crowned by the teachings 
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of Thomas Miinzer, the leader of the 
16th century Peasant War in Germany, 
who dreamed of establishing “God’s 
reign on earth”, meaning a society with¬ 
out class distinctions or private property, 
without an alienated state power. The 
gist of the ideology of this kind lay in 
its revolutionary negation of contemporary 
realities, while its positive demands were 
mostly of a very confused and primitive 
nature, looking retrospectively to the 
patriarchal equality system. 

The humanitarian writings of the Re¬ 
naissance and Enlightenment (16-18th 
cent.) also contributed to denouncing a 
system based on private ownership and to 
preaching social equality. Thomas More 
created the first literary utopia, that is a 
tale of a society that never existed any¬ 
where, but which was greatly desired. 
Considering private property as the main 
source of social evil, he drew a detailed 
picture of a communist social system 
resting on collective ownership of the 
means of production. Similar utopias were 
created by other thinkers and writers of 
the period (T. Campanella, Morelly and 
others). 

Yet those utopias were not socialist 
teachings as such (although they fre¬ 
quently come under the notion of socialism 
in the broader sense of the term along with 
the popular dream of equality in the 
spirit of egalitarian communism, q. v.). 
Despite their sharp criticism of the 
system of private ownership, the authors 
of utopias never ventured beyond naive 
contrasts between the system of exploita¬ 
tion and the new society created by the 
imagination and existing beyond the 
realm of rational knowledge or realistic 
understanding of social relations. In many 
respects, the utopias were retrospective. 
They either praised “the golden age” 
willed into existence in the far-gone 
past, or they idealised the primeval pat¬ 
riarchal relations (clusters of self-suf¬ 
ficient communities, by J. Meslier). Uto¬ 
pias were usually marked by utter prim¬ 
itivism and an egalitarian spirit. The 
creators of utopias mostly had little faith 
in the speedy realisation of their visions. 

As a theory, U.S. appeared in the 
epoch of bourgeois revolutions, when an 


orderly transition from political and civil 
equality (q.v.) to social equality, above 
all with regard to property, had become a 
popular demand. U.S. appeared as a 
logical outgrowth of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolutionary movement destin¬ 
ed to supercede the latter. U.S. was able 
to see not only the positive outcome of 
bourgeois revolutions, but their limitations 
as well. For the first time in the history 
of world thought, socialism became referred 
to as a practicable result of reshaping 
the contemporary society by J. Winstan- 
ley, in the epoch of the English Revolution 
of the 17th century and by F. Babeuf 
in the epoch of the French Revolution 
of the 18th century. The ideal society 
by Winstanley is not just a beautiful 
dream never to be realised, but a system 
that can, in the opinion of the author, 
materialise in real life, right here, on 
this sinful earth of ours. Winstanley was a 
reformist suggesting a constitution of 
“a society of equals”, now that the rev¬ 
olution failed to bring it to life. He 
sought to present this society as a natural 
product of current economic, social and 
political developments, as the ultimate 
goal and possible result of this revo¬ 
lution. Babeuf gave an even more elo¬ 
quent expression to the aspirations of 
the plebeian masses that participated 
in the revolutionary process, but were 
disappointed by its results. Babouvism was 
not an apology for violence (q. v.) as 
much as an attempt to deepen the revo¬ 
lution and turn it into a “blessing for 
everybody”. It was in this deepening of 
the revolution, as exemplified by the 
system of practical measures Babeuf offer¬ 
ed, that he saw the way to build a new 
society of genuine justice. The founders 
of U.S., undoubtedly had weaknesses of 
their own. Thus, Winstanley made land 
cultivation the basis of production, with 
the family as the basic production and 
consumption unit. Babouvism was distin¬ 
guished by its levelling trend, strict 
regulation, and utilitarian treatment of art. 
Yet none of this cancels out the main 
thing: a new society was conceived as 
being built on the basis of the existing 
one drawing on the achievements of the 
preceding historical process. 
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Constructive criticism of the bourgeois 
revolution and capitalism, i. e. a positive 
anti-bourgeois trend, is a common feature 
of every representative of U.S., regard¬ 
less of the school. In this respect, the 
great socialists of the early 19th cen¬ 
tury — C. H. Saint-Simon, J. Fourier, and 
R. Owen, though vastly different from 
F. Babeuf in their treatment of the ways 
leading to socialism, posed as his direct 
followers and heirs. Saint-Simon and 
Fourier became acknowledged patriarchs 
of socialism owing to their acceptance 
of the natural, though limited, character 
of the accomplished bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion and their sharp and yet constructive 
criticism of capitalism from the stand¬ 
point of an ideal society that does away 
with the division between workers and 
exploiters, from the standpoint of an asso¬ 
ciation, united by common interests. 
Though the three great socialists of the 
early 19th century sought bloodless, non¬ 
violent methods for averting a revolution 
and transforming society, though they 
stood widely apart from one another on 
many counts, they still produced a number 
of most important ideas that served as the 
point of departure for the scientific com¬ 
munism of Marx and Engels. Among 
these are propositions concerning the 
law-governed and contradictory nature of 
social process, the notion of historical 
progress, treatment of labour as man’s 
primary need, labour education, collec¬ 
tivism and economic planning, machine 
industry as a technological basis of the 
new social system, overcoming the an¬ 
tithesis between mental and physical 
labour, between town and country, and 
other ideas. 

Succeeding generations of utopian so¬ 
cialists have evinced a desire not only 
to convince the ruling classes of the need 
for social reforms, but also to show the 
new way through their own activities 
(later Owen, Icaria of E. Cabet) or to 
discover the foundations oT a future system 
in existing reality. This fact gave birth to 
both varied forms of social reformism 
(Proudhonism, Louis-Blancism, etc.) and 
to an absolutist approach to certain forms 
of revolutionary movement (Blanquism, 
Bakuninism). Since U.S. emerges as a 


logical development and critical reappraisal 
of bourgeois-democratic thought, its 
ideas gain new vitality in the process and 
after the culmination of each bourgeois 
revolution. 

On the issues of how a new society 
should be created, in their evaluation of 
revolutionary violence, etc., utopian social¬ 
ists are divided into adherents of peaceful 
and of violent methods. On the issues 
of administration and government, utopian 
socialists are divided into proponents of 
rigid centralisation of state power and 
anarchists. In the realm of philosophy, 
utopian socialists are known to belong to 
a great variety of schools (materialists 
and atheists, idealists and religiously 
biased ones). Earlier schools of U.S. 
are mostly known for their general reliance 
on religion, while succeeding generations 
of socialists lean on rational knowledge: 
philosophy (philosophical socialism) and 
economic teachings (Sismondism, Proud¬ 
honism). 

Depending on the socio-economic con¬ 
ditions, the U.S. followed its own specific 
pattern in each country. In the less 
developed countries of Eastern Europe and 
Asia, as well as Latin America and 
Africa in the 20th century, utopian- 
socialist teachings converge with petty- 
bourgeois, mostly peasant, revolutionary 
thinking. Thus, in 19th-century Russia, 
U.S. mostly followed the pattern of peasant 
socialism Populist socialism (q. v.) 
(A. I. Herzen, P. L. Lavrov), though there 
was a tendency towards a non-Na- 
rodnik U.S. (D. I. Pisarev). 

Under contemporary conditions, U.S. 
as a form of revolutionary democracy 
is typical and representative of the ide¬ 
ology of many anti-imperialist movements. 

V 

Violence (Coercion), the use of va 
rious forms of coercion, including armed 
ones, by any single class (or socio¬ 
political group) with respect to other 
classes (or socio-political groups) in order 
to achieve or retain economic and political 
domination, and certain rights and priv- 
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ileges. Violent means may be applied in 
relations between classes, within the 
dominant class (the struggle for power 
among different factions and parties), 
and in inter-state relations. The main 
organ of coercion is the state. 

The history of antagonistic socio-eco¬ 
nomic formations shows a certain evolution 
of the forms of violence used by the 
exploiting classes in the sphere of pro¬ 
duction, ranging from various forms of 
non-economic coercion of labourers under 
the slave-owning and feudal systems, 
to the economic coercion typical of cap¬ 
italism. In all antagonistic formations, 
V. has been systematically used in po¬ 
litics. In capitalist society, the relations 
of exploitation (q. v.) are masked by the 
workers’ formal “freedom”. Under impe¬ 
rialism (q. v.), however, the dominant 
classes tend to cast away formally de¬ 
mocratic methods in an attempt to 
establish patently coercive, militarist, 
fascist dictatorships, and to apply diktat 
and war in foreign relations. Social 
demagogy in ideology is accompanied by 
open apologetics of V. (the cult of force, 
the theory of elitism, racist theories, 
etc.), with fascism (q. v.) as its con¬ 
centrated expression. 

The progressive classes, in turn, apply 
V. to crush the system of moribund social 
relations and overthrow their related 
classes which do not wish to forego their 
interests and privileges of their own free 
will. In this case, V. is a revolutionary 
factor, for it promotes the transition from 
one mode of production to another. 

Marxists posit the problem of V. taking 
account of the objective laws of and 
conditions under which the class struggle 
proceeds in an antagonistic society. History 
has proved that the dominant classes 
never renounce their privileges volunta¬ 
rily, but resort to all possible means, not 
even stopping at mass terror, in their 
struggle against the oppressed classes. 
The revolutionary classes are, therefore, 
impelled to use V., including armed struggle, 
against them, too. The scale and forms of 
revolutionary proletarian V. are determined 
first and foremost by the resistance put up 
by the classes being overthrown, as well 
as by the scale and rate of current 


revolutionary processes (see Class Struggle 
in the Transition Period from Capitalism 
to Socialism). In concrete-historical terms, 
Marxism rules that armed V. should 
be reduced to a minimum at each stage 
of the struggle and that milder forms of 
coercion should be used whenever pos¬ 
sible. This rule stems from Marxism’s 
humane essence and is dictated by rev¬ 
olutionary expediency, for armed struggle 
and civil war (q. v.) spell a great loss of 
life, suffering and privation for the masses, 
dislocation of the productive forces, and 
restriction of democratic institutions. 

Marxism has always suggested a peace¬ 
ful way of revolutionary development, 
which is realistic under certain conditions, 
as an alternative to the non-peaceful 
way (see Peaceful and Non-Peaceful 
Forms of Transition to Socialism). The 
possibility of it increases as the forces 
of socialism and progress grow, yet re¬ 
cognition of that possibility in no way 
implies that the exploiting classes may 
be willing to give up their power, prop¬ 
erty and privileges. No radical social 
revolution is possible other than through 
mass political action, coercion applied 
against the exploiters, and a dictatorship 
of the revolutionary classes, i. e. through 
certain forms of social V. 

The building of socialism also requires 
that coercion be applied to the resisting 
elements of the exploiting classes (the 
big bourgeoisie and kulaks). The social 
extinction of the exploiting classes, which 
is inevitable in socialist society, does not, 
however, amount to reprisals against all 
their representatives, let alone their phys¬ 
ical extermination: while systematically 
crushing the resistance on the part of 
the forces hostile to socialism, the pro¬ 
letarian state offers a real opportunity 
to all those loyal to it to apply their know¬ 
ledge and abilities in building a new so¬ 
ciety. 

New forms of social life emerge under 
socialism owing to the millions of people 
working consciously to bring that about. 
But if education, persuasion, and or¬ 
ganisation are replaced by bureaucratic 
administration and coercion, by V., while 
democratic principles are violated (see 
Personality Cult), the cause of socialism 
is seriously damaged. 
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The communist movement elaborates 
the correct approach to the problem of V. 
as it struggles against opportunist, re¬ 
visionist concepts (see Opportunism; Re¬ 
visionism). On the one hand, these con¬ 
cepts exaggerate the opportunities offered 
by bourgeois democracy and ignore the 
reality of the tremendous growth of 
militarism, strengthening of the military- 
bureaucratic machine, and the striving 
of the ruling classes to establish openly 
coercive dictatorships and use diktat in 
international relations. On the other hand, 
holders of all kinds of leftist concepts 
exaggerate the importance of armed coer¬ 
cive actions in the revolutionary struggle 
waged by the oppressed classes, or attempt 
to introduce forcible measures into the 
practice of socialist construction. 

The Marxist interpretation of V. is 
attacked and falsified in modern anti¬ 
communist writings (see Anti-communism). 
Bourgeois propagandists ignore the fact 
that bourgeois society is a system based 
on V. with respect to the working masses 
and oppressed nations. They attempt to 
paint Communists as adherents of terror 
and the popular liberation movement as a 
manifestation of “terrorism”, but never 
utter a word about the fact that V., 
applied by the proletariat, has been forced 
upon it, and that it is of a transient, 
limited nature. In their activities, Com¬ 
munists stick to the behests of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin, who repeatedly em¬ 
phasised that “violence is, of course, alien 
to our [communist] ideals” (V. 1. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 69). 

w 

Women’s Question, in capitalist society 
an issue involving the position of women 
and the ways and means to emancipate 
working women in social terms; under 
socialism, reference is to actual equality 
of women and their participation in 
building socialism and communism. 

For centuries, women have been deprived 
of equal rights with men in society. 
The forms of women’s inequality and 
oppression changed with time, but the 


fact of inequality, formalised by the 
state and sanctified by the church, 
remained intact. The exploiting classes’ 
ideologists tried to justify this by re¬ 
ferring to women’s “inferiority”, their 
special biological features, the function 
of motherhood, etc. Marx, Engels and 
Lenin proved, however, that women’s 
inequality was rooted in socio-economic 
conditions, that it was the appearance of 
private property that caused woman’s 
dependence on her husband or father 
and, in the exploiting classes, her class 
enslavement, too. Women were deprived of 
economic and political rights; they were 
spiritually enslaved and isolated from 
society; their activities were reduced to 
household duties. Capitalism gradually 
destroyed these narrow boundaries as it 
drew women into production that was 
social in nature; it did not, however, pro¬ 
vide them with equal rights with men, 
but used women involved in production as 
an additional source of profit. Capitalism 
does not create the conditions for women 
to take part in social labour along with 
home-making and motherhood. Hence the 
struggle to emancipate women becomes 
part of the general struggle of the working 
people against exploitation; it requires 
women’s direct participation in the rev¬ 
olutionary movement and in the building of 
the new society, too. 

After the Great October Socialist Rev¬ 
olution, women’s emancipation and in¬ 
volvement in social, production and cultural 
work on a par with men was seen as a 
major task of the Soviet state, which made 
women really equal with men. 

The Constitution of the USSR (1977) 
not only proclaims women's equal rights 
with men, but also ensure the exercise of 
these rights by according women equal ac¬ 
cess to education and vocational and profes¬ 
sional training, equal opportunities in 
employment, remuneration and promotion, 
and in social, political, and cultural 
activities, by introducing special labour 
and health protection measures for women 
and by providing conditions that enable 
women with children to hold a job. 

In 1978, women accounted for 51 per 
cent of the gainfully employed population 
in the Soviet economy; they comprised 
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84 per cent of workers in trade and 
public catering, 83 per cent in health 
protection, physical training and social 
insurance, 74 per cent in public education, 
and 71 per cent in cultural establishments. 
More and more women hold management 
posts in the economy, and in local and 
higher government bodies. They account 
for 32.5 per cent of the Deputies elected 
to the USSR Supreme Soviet in 1979. 
The sphere of women’s labour in various 
branches of the economy is steadily ex¬ 
panding as a result of scientific and 
technological progress and the changes it 
causes in the character of labour. The 
fact that women in socialist countries 
have to spend a considerable part of their 
time on domestic chores has a detrimental 
effect on their participation in socio- 
productive labour and on the development 
of their inborn gifts. Great efforts are 
therefore being made in the USSR to 
restructure the domestic economy, shifting 
more of its functions to social production. 

Under socialism, motherhood is wom¬ 
an’s honorary duty. The Communist 
Party and the Government create all 
the conditions women with children need 
to fulfil their duty to society in bringing 
up their children. 

The experience gained by the USSR and 
other socialist countries on tackling the 
women’s question is of great international 
significance. It has a revolutionising impact 
on the struggle waged by the working 
women for their rights in the capitalist 
countries. Though the principle of equal 
pay for equal work has been proclaimed 
in the Constitutions of the capitalist 
countries, employers constantly violate it 
by discriminating against women. In the 
industrialised capitalist countries, women 
receive from 20 to 50 per cent less than 
men for the same work. Women’s right to 
work is not guaranteed and largely depends 
on the current economic situation. Women 
are the first to be fired if unemployment 
rises, for they are usually less qualified 
than men. In fact, they continue to be 
discriminated against in the sphere of gen¬ 
eral and professional education. In the 
bourgeois states there is no effective system 
of assistance to women who have to 
combine work in production with the du¬ 


ties of a housewife and mother. The ma¬ 
jority of child-care institutions are pri¬ 
vately-owned and are often beyond the 
means of the broad population. In many 
capitalist countries marriage and moth¬ 
erhood are serious obstacles for a woman 
seeking a job. Recently, women have 
achieved certain success in their struggle 
for political rights, in particular for 
suffrage. Yet only a small number of 
women are Members of Parliament or 
occupy posts in local government. 

The problems involved in granting wom¬ 
en equal rights with men loom large in 
the developing countries. Though, in 
several of them, certain success has been 
achieved in the emancipation of women 
in the course of the national liberation 
movement, economic backwardness, illi¬ 
teracy, ignorance, religious prejudice and 
obsolete ideas about women’s place at 
home and in society still tell on their 
position. 

The international women’s movement 
has a major part to play in the struggle 
to improve their position and to win rights. 
It is motley in character, being made up of a 
democratic, bourgeois-feminist, clerical, 
Social-Democratic, and other trends. 
Communists see the women’s liberation 
movement as a component part of the 
struggle for peace, democracy and social¬ 
ism; they try to draw women into the 
active struggle for social transformations. 
Bourgeois parties try to make use of 
feminist organisations to distract women 
from the revolutionary movement. Fe¬ 
minism often causes enmity between the 
sexes, without affecting the foundations 
of the capitalist system. At the same time, 
bourgeois-feminist, pacifist and religious 
women’s organisations, taking into account 
the demands put forward by the broad 
masses of women, are today including in 
their programmes social problems, such 
as female employment, equal opportunities 
in education and vocational training, 
equal pay for equal work, as well as 
the issues involved in maintaining peace 
(see also Struggle for Peace); some of 
them co-operate with the democratic 
women’s movement. The leading role in 
the latter is now played by the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation 
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(WIDF), which was established in 1945; 
it is the most numerous international 
women’s organisation and it inspires the 
women’s movement not only to work to 
achieve equal rights with men, but also to 
maintain peace, strengthen national in¬ 
dependence and provide freedom and 
democratic rights for all peoples. 

Working Class, the is one of the major 
classes in both capitalist and socialist 
societies, the main force that produces 
material wealth and changes social re¬ 
lations. Under capitalism, the W.C. (pro¬ 
letariat) is the most exploited class and 
is opposed to the bourgeoisie. Under so¬ 
cialism, the W.C. holds the leading positions 
in society. 

The first wage workers appeared in 
the 16th century with the emergence of 
capitalism. In subsequent centuries, how¬ 
ever, the workers did not form a complete 
homogeneous class. The emergence and 
evolution of an industrial proletariat and 
its transformation into an independent class 
were a result of the industrial revolution. 
Concerning the industrial revolution in 
England, which had began in the middle 
of the 18th century, Engels noted that 
“...the mightiest result of this industrial 
transformation is the English proletariat” 
(K. Marx, F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 4, p. 320). 

The W.C. is society’s most progressive 
and revolutionary class. Since it is the 
most oppressed class under capitalism, 
in can only free itself through a class 
struggle against the bourgeoisie, by 
abolishing private ownership of the means 
of production and by establishing social 
ownership (see Historic Mission of the 
Proletariat). Thus, the W.C. abolishes all 
exploitation of man by man and frees both 
itself and the other strata of the working 
people. The W.C. is called upon to ex¬ 
ercise the hegemony in the struggle for 
emancipation (see Hegemony of the 
Proletariat) and realises its vital interests 
under the guidance of the Communist 
Party, which is armed with a revolutionary 
Marxist-Leninist theory (see Marxism- 
Leninism). 

The growth in the share and socio¬ 
political significance of the W.C. is a 
historical law stemming from its place 


and role in production. The W.C. increases 
as large-scale industry develops. There 
were no more than 10 million industrial 
workers in the world in the mid-19th 
century. By the beginning of the 20th 
century their numbers had grown to appro¬ 
ximately 30 million in the leading capi¬ 
talist countries. There were over 600 
million workers and other employees in 
the world by the late 1970s. The W.C. 
has its own professional, political and 
other organisations; over 250 million 
people are members of trade unions 
(see Trade Unions and the Trade Union 
Movement), and the 90-odd Communist 
and Workers’ Parties have a total 
membership of close to 70 million. In 
addition, there are nearly 60 Socialist 
and Social-Democratic parties. 

The W.C. of the socialist countries is 
the vanguard of the world W.C. The 
socialist revolution has radically changed 
its role in society and the forms of its 
socio-political activity. The W.C. has ceased 
to be a class deprived of the means of 
production; it has turned from the struggle 
against the ruling, exploiting classes under 
capitalism to being the driving social 
force in the building of socialism and 
communism. The overwhelming majority 
of workers in the socialist countries are 
united in trade unions; the most advanced 
workers are members of Communist 
Parties. The working class of the socialist 
countries displays its international soli¬ 
darity by rendering a considerable aid 
to the revolutionary movements in other 
countries. Under socialism, there is no 
unemployment, a social evil for the 
working class in the capitalist countries. 
As the scientific and technological rev¬ 
olution (q. v.) proceeds in socialist so¬ 
ciety, the material position of the W.C. is 
improved, the educational and cultural 
level is raised, the professional training 
is sophisticated, the share of highly skilled 
workers in production increases, un¬ 
skilled labour is gradually eliminated and 
manual labour acquires more and more 
elements of intellectual labour. 

These processes, connected with scien¬ 
tific and technological progress, also take 
place in the developed capitalist countries, 
thereby influencing the extent to which 
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the W.C. is organised and the level of 
its class consciousness. At the same time, 
the nature of these processes is affected 
by the place the W.C. occupies in the 
social structure of capitalist society. The 
proletariat here is a class deprived of the 
means of production and compelled, 
therefore, to sell its labour and be 
subjected to exploitation (q. v.). The 
bourgeoisie spares no effort to hamper 
the political development and growth of 
the W.C.'s class consciousness. To this end, 
use is made of the heterogeneity of the 
W.C. and the existence of a “labour 
aristocracy” and a “labour bureaucracy" in 
it. Today the W.C. of the developed capital¬ 
ist countries comprises a large part of the 
international W.C. and a large section of the 
working population of these countries. The 
industrial proletariat is its backbone. At 
the same time, the number of workers 
engaged in the non-productive sphere is 
increasing. There is also an increase in 
the number of persons occupied in mental 
labour whose position, way of life and type 
of labour are merging with those of the 
workers (see Office Workers). Bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideologists and repre¬ 
sentatives of reformism and revisionism 
(qq. v.) put forth theses concerning the 
“disappearance” of the W.C., its “integra¬ 
tion” into capitalist society, the “loss” 
of its revolutionary spirit, etc. The system 
of state-monopoly capitalism does not, 
however, abolish the oppression of the 
W.C. On the contrary, it increases it. 
Like other working strata, it is deprived 
of the right to decide the vital affairs 
of society. That is why its struggle against 
the entire system of exploitation increases 
rather than weakens, as do its numbers, 
power and influence. The W.C. is now 
becoming ideologically and organisational¬ 
ly consolidated. The ranks of the trade 
unions are swelling, and the influence of 
the Communist Parties is becoming ever 
greater. In recent years the strike movement 
of the W.C. has mounted; the W.C. takes 
an active part in the struggle for peace 
(q. v.), democracy and social progress. 
This struggle strengthens its unity and 
helps to unite it with the peasantry 
(q. v.), middle urban strata (see Middle 
Sections) and all anti-monopoly forces 


(see Unity of Action of the Working Class; 
Political Struggle of the Working Class; 
Economic Struggle of the Working Class). 

The number of workers in the de¬ 
veloping countries (q. v.) is increasing 
rapidly in the modem epoch (q. v.). The 
W.C. still composes the minority of the 
working population of these countries. 
Besides, the constant influx of peasant 
and other petty-bourgeois elements, like the 
existence of feudal, clan and tribal sur¬ 
vivals and traditions, hamper the growth of 
the W.C. organisation, its solidarity and 
ideology. Social progress is, however, 
bringing about the rapid growth of the 
industrial proletariat. Such workers’ 
organisations as trade unions are rapidly 
emerging and evolving; a socialist ideology 
is taking hold. The working class in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America is actively 
striving for complete national and social 
liberation. Its role in the socio-economic 
and political changes in the socialist- 
orientated countries is increasing (see 
Non-capitalist Path of Development). 
Today the W.C.’s role in the historical 
process and its leading position in the 
struggle against imperialism, for social 
progress and the triumph of socialism, 
are enhancing. The international W.C. 
and its major accomplishment — the world 
socialist system (q. v.)—are the main 
revolutionary forces of our epoch. 

World Capitalist System, the sum-total 
of countries with a capitalist social system, 
which are linked to one another by eco¬ 
nomic, political and other types of relations. 
Their community is based on the domina¬ 
tion of similar capitalist production rela¬ 
tions, though the level of their development 
differs from country to country. There are 
precapitalist structures, too, in some of the 
countries belonging to this system, but they 
are disintegrating under the impact of cap¬ 
italist production relations, which general¬ 
ly prevail. Among the diverse relations that 
exist between capitalist countries, their eco¬ 
nomic relations, the aggregate of which 
makes up the world capitalist economy bas¬ 
ed on the world capitalist division of labour 
and the world capitalist market, are the 
definitive, system-forming ones. Political, 
ideological and other superstructural re¬ 
lations also emerge between capitalist 
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countries, alongside the economic relations. 

W.C.S. began to take shape in the 16th 
century; the process went on as capital¬ 
ism developed and expanded; on the one 
hand, there was a growing number of coun¬ 
tries in which the capitalist system was es¬ 
tablished and, on the other, their economic 
and other relationships became stronger. 
The upsurge of the productive forces caus¬ 
ed by the industrial revolution engendered 
a tendency towards economic rapproche¬ 
ment and expansion of trade between cap¬ 
italist countries, and this, in turn, enhanc¬ 
ed the division of labour. W.C.S. took its 
final form at the stage of imperialism 
(q. v.), at the turn of the 20th century, 
when the trend towards the internationali¬ 
sation of economic life in the capitalist 
countries intensified as a result of the ex¬ 
port of capital and the emergence of in¬ 
ternational monopolies, which divided up 
the capitalist countries’ markets among 
themselves. The dialectics of the rapproche¬ 
ment between countries under capi¬ 
talism consists in the fact that it does not 
proceed voluntarily, but in the midst of a 
fierce struggle between these countries, 
accompanied by wars and by some countries 
enslaving others. The emergence of the 
capitalist colonial system, which signified the 
establishment of the political domination, in 
addition to the economic one, of a small 
group of imperialist countries over the vast 
majority of the world’s nations, played a 
major role in the formation of W.C.S. 
“The world capitalist system,” says the Pro¬ 
gramme of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, “emerged and developed in 
fierce struggle between the countries com¬ 
posing it, through the subjection and ex¬ 
ploitation of the weaker countries by the 
strong, through the enslavement of hund¬ 
reds of millions of people and the reduc¬ 
tion of entire continents to the status of 
colonial appendages of the imperialist 
metropolitan countries.” 

The relations between countries belong¬ 
ing to W.C.S. in the early 20th century were 
characterised, first, by a system of world 
domination by the imperialist powers’ 
financial capital and of exploitation by it of 
the world’s nations; and second, by the 
imperialist powers’ sway over the colonial 
and dependent countries. “Capitalism," 


Lenin wrote, “has grown into a world sys¬ 
tem of colonial oppression and of the 
financial strangulation of the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the population of the 
world by a handful of ‘advanced’ coun¬ 
tries” (V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 
22, p. 191). 

Since the law, discovered by Lenin, 
of the uneven economic and political de¬ 
velopment of capitalism at the stage of 
imperialism operates in W.C.S., the objec¬ 
tive and subjective conditions conducive 
to capitalism’s revolutionary replacement by 
a new social system, socialism, cannot ap¬ 
pear simultaneously in different countries. 
The victory of the Great October Social¬ 
ist Revolution and Russia’s embarkation on 
building socialism initiated the collapse of 
W.C.S. The general crisis of capitalism 
(q. v.) set in, with the crisis of the world 
capitalist economy, i. e. the destruction of 
the imperialist system of world econo¬ 
mic relations, being a component part. In 
the course of that crisis, more and more 
countries leave W.C.S. and take to the 
socialist road of development, and its colo¬ 
nial system goes through consecutive 
stages of crisis and decay, and finally 
collapses altogether (see Disintegration of 
the Colonial System). Another world 
social system, the world socialist system 
(q. v.), has now come into existence along¬ 
side W.C.S.; the relations between coun¬ 
tries within this system are of an entirely 
different type. 

The contemporary W.C.S. is a compli¬ 
cated and controversial phenomenon. 
On the one hand, there is a group of high¬ 
ly-developed capitalist countries, such as 
the states of North America, Western 
Europe, Japan, and certain other coun¬ 
tries; on the other, there is a large group 
of Asian, African and Latin American 
countries, which have only recently freed 
themselves of colonialism and launched 
their own independent development (see 
Developing Countries), and which have 
inherited an exceptionally low economic 
level from colonialism. 

At present, the monopolisation of the 
world capitalist economy is intensifying. 
An ever increasing share of world cap¬ 
italist production falls within the sphere of 
influence of the multinational corpo- 
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rations, i. e. the biggest monopolies of the 
imperialist powers, for the most part in 
the USA, which seize the leading po¬ 
sitions in many countries of W.C.S. by 
exporting capital. The output of the 
biggest US multinationals is so great that 
their sales exceed the GNPs of such 
states as Denmark, Austria or Norway. 

Internationalisation processes are inten¬ 
sifying today both in production and in 
capital within W.C.S. As a result of the 
aggravation of the general crisis of capi¬ 
talism and the strengthening of the po¬ 
sitions of socialism throughout the world, 
a trend is generated towards consolida¬ 
tion among capitalist countries. In the eco¬ 
nomic field, while trying to adapt to 
the requirements of the developing produc¬ 
tive forces during the scientific and techno¬ 
logical revolution (q. v.), they extend their 
mutual economic contacts, effect integra¬ 
tion (see Integration, Capitalist) and 
elaborate some other forms of international 
state-monopoly regulation. In the political 
sphere, they form all sorts of agreements 
and set up military blocs of a NATO type, 
these invariably being spearheaded against 
the socialist countries and the national libe¬ 
ration movement. These trends cannot, 
however, eliminate inter-imperialist cont¬ 
radictions, which are growing more acute 
under the impact of the law of the capitalist 
countries’ uneven economic and political 
development. 

The chronic instability of the world cap¬ 
italist economy renders inter-imperialist 
contradictions particularly acute. The 
worldwide crises of overproduction, intrin¬ 
sic in capitalism, as was demonstrated once 
again by the grave world crisis that set 
in in 1974-75, are typical, and no state- 
monopoly regulation of the economy can 
eliminate them. In addition, the contempo¬ 
rary W.C.S. has been afflicted by energy, 
raw material and monetary crises born of 
the imperialist monopolies’ activities. As the 
contradictions within W.C.S. grow in in¬ 
tensity, the economic situation in the cap¬ 
italist countries becomes worse, the result 
being galloping inflation, unemployment 
and a deepening of social antagonisms. 

The contradictions between the develop¬ 
ed capitalist countries and developing 
states are also becoming more acute. Mo¬ 


nopolies and imperialist states try to obst¬ 
ruct the economic and political liberation 
of the newly emerged national states and 
to retain them within W.C.S. by implanting 
neo-colonialism. Despite the certain success 
they have scored in their struggle against 
imperialism, the bulk of the developing 
countries remain an exploited sector of the 
world capitalist economy. Though many of 
them, it must be objectively recognised, 
are still developing along capitalist lines, 
the intrinsic interests of their struggle to 
achieve economic independence and halt 
the sway of foreign capital and exploi¬ 
tation by multinationals makes them com¬ 
bine forces to oppose the imperialist sys¬ 
tem of domination. The central goals 
the developing countries set themselves are 
reflected in their demand for the estab¬ 
lishment of a new international econo¬ 
mic order, which would, in particular, 
provide for increasing assistance to the 
developing countries, introducing measures 
to stabilise their export revenues, control¬ 
ling the activities of the multinationals on 
their territories, etc. The newly liberated 
countries, that have opted for the non-cap¬ 
italist road, are the ones that are waging 
a struggle against imperialism in the most 
consistent way. 

Today W.C.S. has been deprived of an 
opportunity to determine the world devel¬ 
opment as a whole; world economics and 
politics are increasingly falling under the 
influence of the world socialist system, while 
the latter’s economic might is constant¬ 
ly growing. Relationships within W.C.S. are 
also influenced by the socialist countries’ 
stronger positions; e. g. economic assist¬ 
ance rendered by the socialist community 
to the developing countries impels the 
imperialist states to make certain con¬ 
cessions to their former colonies. All the 
contradictions inherent in W.C.S. are in¬ 
tensifying, and the system as a whole is 
losing strength as world socialism gains 
firmer positions, the national liberation 
anti-imperialist movement becomes strong¬ 
er and the class struggle within the capi¬ 
talist countries assumes a new dimension. 

World Revolutionary Process, contempo¬ 
rary revolutionary movements, taken as a 
whole. It includes socialist revolutions, na¬ 
tional liberation, anti-colonial and anti-im- 
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perialist revolutions, popular, anti-feudalist 
and democratic revolutions, the struggle for 
democratic change, for the overthrow of 
fascist and other dictatorial regimes (see 
also Revolution, Popular-Democratic; Rev¬ 
olution, National-Liberation; Revolution, 
Socialist). The merger of separate, and 
often heterogeneous mass movements in¬ 
to a single W.R.P., ultimately spearheaded 
against capitalism, is typical of the modern 
epoch (q. v.). Despite the unevenness of 
capitalist development and the formation of 
objective and subjective prerequisites for 
socialist revolution in individual coun¬ 
tries, the world capitalist system (q. v.) as a 
whole is ripe for the transition to social¬ 
ism. Under these conditions, anti-imperia¬ 
list actions by the masses, even if backed- 
up by petty-bourgeois strivings in social 
terms, and an ideology that is a far cry 
from scientific socialism, are objective¬ 
ly, irrespective of the participants’ inten¬ 
tions, promoting socialism and bringing its 
world-wide victory nearer. The evolution 
of W.R.P. consists in a progressive 
growth of genuinely socialist forces and 
trends. 

The world socialist community comprises 
the leading contingent and centre of the 
world revolutionary movement. Fraternal 
socialist countries regard it as their in¬ 
ternationalist duty to render all kinds of 
assistance to the peoples fighting for 
their political and economic independence. 
World socialism exerts a growing influence 
on W.R.P. through its achievements in all 
spheres of social life, through a strengthen¬ 
ing of confidence in socialist ideals and the 
rendering of effective support to world 
revolutionary forces. The world socialist 
system is a component part of W.R.P., 
which not only operates as a factor that 
revolutionises the masses, but also exerts, 
by the very fact of its existence and the 
experience it has accumulated, a definite 
influence on the forms and ways in which 
certain laws of capitalism manifest them¬ 
selves. To prolong its existence, capitalism 
in the developed capitalist countries is im¬ 
pelled to resort to such methods as regu¬ 
lation and programming of the economy, 
and to introduce certain improvements in 
the wurking and living conditions of the 
working class. 


The struggle of the working class in the 
developed capitalist countries is an impor¬ 
tant component of W.R.P. This revolu¬ 
tionary contingent has accumulated tremen¬ 
dous experience of class struggles and has 
acquired noble combat traditions, establish¬ 
ed strong political organisations and gain¬ 
ed a considerable improvement in 
its position in society. But it is precisely in 
the developed capitalist countries that the 
working class is confronted by a powerful 
and flexible opponent, the main forces of 
imperialism. It is here that the corrupting 
impact of bourgeois ideology is the strong¬ 
est, and the split of the working-class move¬ 
ment into two wings—a revolutionary 
one and a reformist one—is most telling. 
Taking into account the lessons taught by 
history, the Communist Parties are active¬ 
ly working to achieve unity of action 
(see Unity of Action of the Working Class). 

In the new historical conditions, the na¬ 
tional liberation movement turns into an in¬ 
herent part of W.R.P. rather than just 
remaining a “reserve” of proletarian rev¬ 
olutions, and the peasantry (q. v.), which 
is the chief productive class in the develop¬ 
ing countries (q. v.), forms its social base. 
The semi-proletarian and non-proletarian 
masses of town and country, the middle 
sections (q. v.), the intelligentsia (q.v.) 
(in particular the officer corps) and the 
national bourgeoisie play an important part 
in the national liberation revolutions in most 
countries. One specific feature of the con¬ 
temporary historical age is that the goals 
and objectives set by the national libera¬ 
tion movements are growing closer to 
those of other revolutionary contingents. 
Many developing countries resolutely 
object to capitalism as the general line of de¬ 
velopment. Some of them are attempting 
to synthesise certain elements of cap¬ 
italism with those of socialism, while others 
proclaim socialism as the only acceptable 
prospect. Of course, the notions about so¬ 
cialism current among the leaders and ideo¬ 
logists of the national liberation movement 
are more often than not a far cry from 
scientific socialism (see Theories of “Na¬ 
tional Socialism”). It is quite possible, 
however, that as new national states emerge 
and socialist forces increase worldwide, 
these utopian and essentially petty-bour- 
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geois concepts will gradually grow closer to 
scientific socialism, while the transitional, 
intermediate social structures of today will 
become increasingly filled with a socialist 
content. This path is bound to be thorny, 
and temporary set-backs are possible now 
and then. But the growing role of the in¬ 
ternational working class in W.R.P., and 
the growing unity of the working-class and 
the national liberation movement cre¬ 
ate dependable prerequisites for the deve¬ 
loping countries to advance along a non¬ 
capitalist road (see Non-capitalist Path of 
Development). 

The international communist movement 
(q. v.) is the political force called on to 
ensure the unity of W.R.P. and make 
it embark on socialist transformations. The 
unity of that movement is not achieved 
by subordinating all parties to a single 
centre, but by waging a joint struggle to 
attain common objectives, with each party 
enjoying full independence as it chooses the 
ways and means it intends to employ in its 
work. The Communist and Workers' 
Parties resolutely oppose sectarianism, 
right and “left” opportunism (q. v.) and 
revisionism (q. v.), and vigorously promote 
the people’s current demands; they defend 
the unity of action of all working-class 
political organisations and work to draw 
the broad working masses into the struggle 
for socialism. 

It would be wrong to see W.R.P. as 
an uninterrupted chain of victories and 
gains. Certain temporary failures, setbacks 
and periods of reverse movement are in 
store for any revolutionary contingent. The 
greater the cohesion of the main for¬ 
ces of W.R.P. and the co-ordination of the 
Communis 1 Parties’ actions, however, the 
lower the price the peoples will have to 
pay for their national and social libera¬ 
tion. 

World Socialist Community, has been 
formed by sovereign socialist states. It 
relies on a common type of economic 
foundation — public ownership of the 
means of production, a common type of 
state system — the power of the people led 
by the working class, and a common ideo¬ 
logy — Marxism-Leninism (q. v.). 

The sovereign states united in W.S.C., 
which is an international alliance of a 


new type, follow a concerted political 
course, holding identical ideological views 
on the world social process and the build¬ 
ing of socialism and communism, and 
taking an active part in socialist economic 
integration. 

The socialist community as a new type 
of international alliance differs in prin¬ 
ciple from bourgeois “communities” and 
“alliances” that rely on state-monopoly 
capitalism, the bourgeois state system 
and the ideology of the exploiting ruling 
class. Participation in or siding with this 
kind of “alliance” is incompatible with 
the essence and goals of the socialist 
community. Marxism-Leninism sees the 
objective foundation of and reasons be¬ 
hind the appearance of inter-state cap¬ 
italist associations and even recognises 
the possibility of maintaining business 
contacts with some of them (for example, 
with the European Economic Community) 
on the principles of peaceful coexistence 
(see Peaceful Coexistence of States with 
Different Social Systems). But it also 
recognises the objective existence of the 
class boundary running between the 
community of the socialist countries and 
the international alliances formed by 
imperialists. 

W.S.C. is made up by the socialist 
states, which are allied by the community 
of their system and commitment to the 
cause of peace, socialism, democracy 
and national independence. Within the 
framework of the community, they vo¬ 
luntarily develop all-round co-operation 
with one another on the basis of the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
international solidarity, respect for the 
equality and sovereignty of each country, 
non-interference in one another’s in¬ 
ternal affairs, and friendly mutual as¬ 
sistance. This co-operation has consoli¬ 
dated the ideological and political unity 
of the fraternal countries. The mechanism 
of their foreign policy interaction has 
been functioning smoothly (primary men¬ 
tion should be made of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation, the concerted ac¬ 
tivities of the community’s members in 
the United Nations, at general European 
and other forums, bilateral co-operation, 
etc). A long-term Comprehensive Pro- 
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gramme for the Further Extension and 
Improvement of Co-operation and the 
Development of Socialist Economic In¬ 
tegration, adopted in 1971 at the 25th 
session of the Council for Mutual Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance (CMEA), has been 
worked out and is being successfully 
implemented; ideological and cultural 
contacts are also being constantly ex¬ 
panded. As a result of the consolidation 
of the socialist countries and further 
promotion of fraternal friendship be¬ 
tween their Marxist-Leninist parties and 
peoples, the joint strength of socialism 
and its impact on the development of 
international events has considerably 
increased. Today the community of the 
socialist countries has become the world’s 
most dynamic economic force and the 
leading factor in world politics. The suc¬ 
cesses gained by the socialist countries 
united in the community prove convincingly 
that the future belongs to socialism. 

Socialist economic integration has now 
become a major factor in the economic 
life of the world socialist community, 
called on to expand the production and 
improve the quality of the material goods 
needed by socialist society. It is characte¬ 
rised by unity of the productive forces 
and production relations. The productive 
forces of the socialist countries are in¬ 
tensively and extensively co-operated 
with the help of the world socialist 
division of labour and socialist economic 
integration as a whole, forming the 
socialist community’s material base. 

The economic basis of the community 
is made up of the national-state (in¬ 
ternal) and international relations of 
production, the international superstruc¬ 
ture being formed in conformity with 
that basis. 

There are no supra-national bodies 
within the community, and the Compre¬ 
hensive Programme does not provide for 
any. The member-countries of the War¬ 
saw Treaty Organisation and the CMEA 
have concluded, at summit level, bilateral 
treaties of friendship, co-operation and 
mutual assistance, that regulate the poli¬ 
tical, economic, cultural and defence re¬ 
lationships between the parties. The treaties 
always reflect multilateral relations bet¬ 


ween the community’s countries, since 
each socialist country is party to similar 
treaties with all the other countries of 
the community. 

Of immense importance is the ope¬ 
ration and development within the commu¬ 
nity of the two large international orga¬ 
nisations, the Warsaw Treaty Organisation 
and the CMEA. They employ a whole set 
of forms and methods to effect multila¬ 
teral inter-state co-operation. Documents 
adopted by the Warsaw Treaty Orga¬ 
nisation or CMEA bodies, for example, 
are recommendatory only for a short 
term; as soon as they are ratified or 
approved by the corresponding national 
bodies of the member-countries, they 
assume the force of law. 

The community’s success in the poli¬ 
tical sphere is enhanced by a step-up 
in the constructive activities of such joint 
bodies as the Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee (PCC) and the General Staff of 
the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation. There is also the 
Committee of Foreign Ministers and the 
Joint Secretariat, which operate within 
the framework of the PCC. 

Seeing the socialist community as an 
international alliance of a new type has 
helped the fraternal parties to bring to 
light the historical trend and pattern in 
the establishment of world socialism. 
The 25th CPSU Congress emphasised that 
“the ties between socialist states are 
becoming ever closer with the flowering 
of each socialist nation and the strengthen¬ 
ing of their sovereignty, and elements 
of community are increasing in their 
policy, economy, and social life” ( Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee and the 
Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy. 25th Congress of the 
CPSU, p. 10). 

Today, the socialist community leads 
all the revolutionary forces, which can 
be explained by a number of factors; 
first, its peoples have passed through the 
school of a victorious socialist revolution; 
second, the greatest experience has been 
accumulated within its framework, not 
only in toppling the exploiting classes, 
but also in socialist transformations, con¬ 
solidation of the new system, development 
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of material and intellectual life at various 
stages of the transition period, the building 
of the foundations of socialism, and 
achievement of developed socialism. Col¬ 
lective experience has been gained in 
various forms and methods of waging the 
class struggle, winning power and building 
developed socialism in the USSR, and 
effecting socialist construction in the other 
CMEA countries. Finally, the world 
socialist community disposes of a vast 
material strength on which the alliance of 
today’s major revolutionary forces reposes. 

World Socialist System, emerged after 
World War II, as socialism extended beyond 
the borders of a single country. Its forma¬ 
tion became the decisive factor in weak¬ 
ening and narrowing down the sphere 
of influence of imperialism (q. v.). As the 
military, political, economic and ideo¬ 
logical relations between the East European 
socialist countries developed, the Warsaw 
Treaty Organisation and the Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance were set up. 
In fact this formalised the establishment 
of the socialist community based on com¬ 
mon ideological, political and economic 
positions and united by the common goal of 
building socialism and communism (see 
World Socialist Community). W.S.S. and 
world socialist community may be in¬ 
terpreted as similar concepts, provided 
the states making up the world so¬ 
cialist system and the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties at their head conduct a 
concerted political course and share 
ideological views with respect to the 
world social process and the building of 
socialism and communism. The majority 
of the socialist countries have formalised 
their membership of W.S.S. in their Con¬ 
stitutions and programmatic documents. 
The Constitution of the USSR, for exam¬ 
ple, reads: “The USSR, as part of the 
world system of socialism and of the 
socialist community, promotes and strength¬ 
ens friendship, co-operation, and comrade¬ 
ly mutual assistance with other socialist 
countries on the basis of the principle of 
socialist internationalism, and takes an 
active part in socialist economic in¬ 
tegration and the socialist international 
division of labour." (Art. 30.) 

The formation of W.S.S. was initiated 


by the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion. During the period of its existence, 
socialism has wrought drastic changes in 
the world’s political pattern. From 1917 to 
1919, it accounted for hardly 8 per cent 
of the population, 16 per cent of the 
territory, and less than 3 per cent of the 
industrial output of the world; by 1980, 
these figures had become about 33, over 
26, and over 40 per cent respectively. 
The growth of the socialist system is 
proceeding in historical terms through the 
comprehensive development of each of the 
countries that make it up, and of all of 
them taken together, and through it being 
joined by more and more countries as a 
result of the intensification of the general 
crisis of capitalism (q. v.). 

Each socialist country has its own rates 
of economic development; owing to certain 
historical and economic specifics, they are 
higher in some and lower in others. In 
objective terms, however, the rate of 
economic growth is higher in the countries 
that used to lag behind the others in 
their development, as it is essential that 
the economic development levels be made 
uniform within W.S.S. It takes a long 
time to equalise social and economic levels 
within the system, especially because, 
as more and more countries embark on 
the socialist road, socio-economic differ¬ 
ences will always emerge anew, since 
the revolutions in them do not occur 
simultaneously and their levels of pro¬ 
ductive forces, economies and culture vary. 
Further development of the productive 
forces and production relations, and a 
correct policy pursued by the Marxist- 
Leninist parties make it possible to eli¬ 
minate the discrepancies that arise between 
the socialist countries and even out their 
economic development levels, provided 
they have identical social systems and 
their fundamental interests and goals 
coincide. 

The socialist countries are sovereign 
states. Their community is based on the 
general promotion of their mutual co¬ 
operation (both bilateral and multilateral), 
on the basis of the principle of friendly 
mutual assistance and mutual benefit. 
Having grown beyond the boundaries of a 
single country, socialism inevitably brought 
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about international co-operation between 
the peoples of the new world; it is 
aimed at a rapid uplift of the economy, 
culture and material standards of the 
working people, and at the joint defence 
of their achievements as they confront 
imperialism and its attempts to split the 
peoples of W.S.S., it is aimed at ensuring 
peace and creating the international con¬ 
ditions for building a classless society. As a 
result, a special sphere of international 
economic, political, ideological and cultu¬ 
ral contacts has appeared (see Integra¬ 
tion, Socialist). 

The socialist countries’ political con¬ 
solidation and economic integration is an 
irrevocable law of the development of 
each of them. To ignore the necessity 
of fraternal co-operation and reject the 
chance of utilising the advantages and 
opportunities offered by W.S.S. is to 
break with socialist internationalism and 
Marxism-Leninism, and side with na¬ 
tionalism (q. v.), which conflicts with 
the interests of strengthening W.S.S. 

The close multilateral co-operation 
between the socialist countries turns 
W.S.S. into a new world-wide socio¬ 
economic organism, which is developing 
in conformity with its own laws, rather 
than a mere agglomerate of states with 
similar socio-political structures. 

Economic interaction with W.S.S. helps 
even out not only the economic, but also 
the social development of its members, i.e. 
overcome the distinctions in their class 
structure, which is a major condition for 
bringing about an international rapproche¬ 
ment between the peoples of the socialist 
countries. “This process of a gradual 
drawing together of socialist countries is 
now operating quite definitely as an 
objective law” ( Report of the CPSV 
Central Committee and the Immediate 
Tasks of the Party in Home and Foreign 
Policy. 25th Congress of the CPSV, 

p. 10). 

Y 


Youth and Youth Movement. Youth is 
a socio-demographic (age) group with 


specific ways of life, rules of conduct and 
tastes, which is relatively independent in 
its organisation, forms of recreation, etc. 
Young people under 25 comprise half 
the world’s population. Young people 
reflect the views, interests and purpose 
orientations of the classes they represent; 
yet social origins do not automatically 
and irrevocably determine their world 
outlook and political stand, since they are 
influenced by a great variety of socio¬ 
economic, political and ideological factors 
and social forces that seek understand¬ 
ing and support among the younger gen¬ 
eration. Forming groups according to 
the class principle, young people differ 
in the place they occupy in social pro¬ 
duction, their role in social processes and 
their attitude to particular ideologies. Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism regards the youth movement 
as a social force in connection with the 
working-class struggle and the objective 
of radically transforming society. The 
youth movement is not homogeneous as 
seen from this angle; it includes ideolo¬ 
gically and politically distinctive trends: 
democratic and progressive, on the one 
hand, and leftist or right-wing, national¬ 
ist, etc., on the other. 

Lenin emphasised that, since each new 
generation is moulded under specific 
conditions, youth “of necessity” has to 
advance “to socialism in a different way, 
by other paths, in other forms, in other 
circumstances than their fathers” (V. I. Le¬ 
nin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, p. 164). 
The economic, ideological and political 
crisis that set in under capitalism in the 
1970s was accompanied by an aggravation 
of the position of young people, a growth 
of unemployment within their ranks and 
an onslaught by the bourgeois state on 
their rights. Objective grounds were thus 
created for heightening youth’s protest 
against capitalist society and the bourgeois 
way of life, and for seeking genuine vital 
ideas and values and ways to attain them. 
Working youth is stepping up its activities 
in the anti-monopoly struggle, in prole¬ 
tarian strikes and the trade union move¬ 
ment. The influence of working-class youth 
on other sections and groups of young 
people, in particular among students, is 
increasing. The political views held by 
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students are maturing and become closer 
to society’s real life; their various contin¬ 
gents are becoming further consolidated on 
the basis of anti-imperialism, and the or¬ 
ganisational level of mass student actions 
is rising. Young engineers and technicians, 
office workers and senior schoolchildren 
and college students are taking a more 
active part in the anti-monopoly movement. 
Progressive-minded young people in the 
developing countries are steadfastly fighting 
to enhance socio-economic and political 
transformations, to put a stop to racism 
(q.v.) and apartheid, and eliminate dicta¬ 
torial and reactionary regimes; they are 
bending every effort to achieve complete 
liberation from imperialist bondage and 
eradicate the aftermath of colonialism 
and neo-colonialism. Yet young people 
do not automatically take the side of rev¬ 
olutionary forces in the confrontation 
between progress and reaction; to ensure 
that, the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
should conduct consistent and painstaking 
work among young people. 

The democratic section of the world 
youth movement, which is the leading and 
most promising one, includes a whole 
system of organisations. The place of 
priority among them belongs to the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY), 
which was established in 1945 and for¬ 
malised the unity of democratic-minded 
young people in many countries that 
emerged in the struggle against fascism. 
WFDY has grown into the largest and 
most representative democratic organisa¬ 
tion of young people fighting for their 
own rights, and for peace, democracy 
and social progress; it includes over 
200 organisations from more than 100 
countries. The International Union of 
Students (IUS) is another mass pro¬ 
gressive organisation of young people; 
it was formed in 1946 and embraces 
three quarters of all national student 
organisations. The principal lines of its 
activities are the struggle to improve stu¬ 
dents’ living and study conditions, assis¬ 
tance to students’ organisations in the de¬ 
veloping countries in preparing their na¬ 
tional cadres, promotion of students’ 
activities in the sphere of culture, tourism, 
sport, etc. The WFDY’s International Com¬ 


mittee of Children’s and Adolescents’ 
Movements (CIMEA) is an influential 
and authoritative co-ordinating centre of 
the democratic movement of children 
and teenagers. The revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic youth movement is confronted by 
youth organisations catering to imperia¬ 
lism and anti-communism (q. v.), prima¬ 
rily by the World Assembly of Youth 
(WAY). 

International detente creates condi¬ 
tions that are more conducive to estab¬ 
lishing broad democratic associations of 
young people of different political, philo¬ 
sophical and religious orientations in 
order to fight for peace, security and 
disarmament. More opportunities appear 
for youth to get acquainted with the real 
gains and advantages of socialism. Socia¬ 
lism opens up prospects for the young 
people of today that conform to their in¬ 
terests and ideals. It goes without saying 
that youth could not join the builders of 
a new society or comprehend Marxist- 
Leninist theory all at once, without any 
growing pains or overcoming the diffi¬ 
culties involved in moulding the new man 
in the contemporary world, which is cons¬ 
tantly changing. In the socialist countries, 
however, problems involved in the educa¬ 
tion of young people are quite different, 
for there is no exploitation, lack of rights 
or uncertainty in the future among the 
young people. The socialist state is deeply 
concerned with the present and the future 
of the Soviet younger generation, and 
this is inscribed in the Constitution of 
the USSR (1977), which not only 
proclaims, but also guarantees young 
people the right to work and choose their 
own trade or profession, to take part in 
the management and administration of 
state and public affairs, and the right to 
free education; school pupils and students 
enjoy special privileges, such as the right 
to partake of cultural benefits, to go in 
for mass sports, have their health protected 
free of charge, as well as the right to 
housing and recreation. A major role in 
the communist education of the younger 
generation and in the massive drawing 
of young men and women into public 
life and the state, economic and cultural 
building is played by the YCL (Young 
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Communist League), or Komsomol, a 
mass social organisation of youth and an 
active assistant and reserve of the CPSU. 
YCL organisations enjoy the right to display 
broad initiative in discussing and bringing 
before corresponding party organisations 
issues involved in the work of an enterprise, 
collective farm, or institution. Young peo¬ 
ple are elected to the higher and mass 
bodies of state power. Shock Komsomol 
construction projects, group competitions 
in professional skills among young workers, 
student construction gangs and youth 
production teams, summer work and 


recreation camps — these are concrete 
manifestations of youth’s participation 
in the life of the Soviet country, of the 
YCL’s educational and mass cultural work. 
Soviet youth cherishes and further de¬ 
velops the revolutionary, combat and 
labour traditions of the older generations 
and multiplies them in developed socialist 
society (see Social Structure of Socia¬ 
list Society, the). Soviet youth maintains 
contacts with 1,350 national, regional, 
youth and student organisations from 
130 countries via the USSR Committee 
of Youth Organisations. 
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